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In  examining  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  we  shall  arrange 
our  observations  under  the  following  hciids : — 

1.  Some  circumstances  connected  with  Philippi. 

II.  The  time  and  place  at  which  the  epistle  was  written. 

III.  The’person  by  whom  it  was  sent. 

IV.  State  of  the  ehurch  to  which  it  was  addressed. 

V.  Some  peculiarities  in  the  exordium  and  conclusion. 

M.  Genuineness  and  authenticity. 

VII.  Contents. 

Philippi  originally  belonged  to  Thrace,  but  was  afterwards 
reckoned  to  ^laccdonia.  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  it 
was  formerly  called  from  the  multitude  of  springs  in 

the  vicinity.  It  was  situated  on  a  rising  ground  biyond  the 
river  Strymon,  where  the  Thracian  Ilainius  slopes  towards  the 
sea,  opposite  the  island  of  Thasus.  Philip,  perceiving  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  situation,  repaired  and  enlarged  the  town,  fortify- 
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ing  it  against  the  incursions  of  the  Thracians.  From  liim  it 
was  called  Philippi.  The  battles  fought  in  its  vicinity  arc  re¬ 
markable  in  history,  especially  the  second,  with  which  its  name 
is  more  immediately  identified.  In  Acts  xvi.  12,  Luke  notices 
it  in  the  following  terms :  ^  The  chief  city  of  that  part  of  Mace¬ 
donia  and  a  colony.^  The  meaning  of  this  clause  has  given  rise 
to  considerable  diversity  of  opinion.  There  is  no  reason  for 
doubting  the  correctness  of  the  received  reading  and  having; 
recourse  to  conjectural  emendation.  AVlien  Paulus  iEinilius 
conquered  Perseus,  he  divided  Macedonia  into  four  parts  or 
regions,  to  the  first  of  which  Philippi  was  assigned.  Yet  Am- 
phipolis  w  as  the  metropolis  of  the  division.  IJpwTvi  cannot  mean 
the  leading  city  or  the  capitaL  Neither  can  it  be  shew  n,  that 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  it  w  as  elevated  to  the  rank  which 
Amphipolis  had  previously  enjoyed.  Some  think  that  TrpxTi; 
designates  locality,  i.e,  the  first  Macedonian  city  which  one 
coming  from  proconsular  Asia  w  ould  naturally  arrive  at.  There 
is  some  geographical  difficulty  connected  with  this  opinion, 
since,  on  such  ground,  Ncapolis  w  ould  claim  the  title  first, 
Rcttig,  and  after  him  Winer,  assign  the  following  sense: 

^  which  is  the  first  city  (from  the  sea)  of  the  province  of  ^lace- 
donia,'  i.e,  of  Macedonia  proper,  whither  Paul  had  been 
directed  by  a  vision.  This  interpretation  is  somewhat  forced 
and  unnatund.  Whv  should  a  maritime  town  of  Ylaccdonia, 
such  as  Ncapolis,  be  denied  the  appellation  first  in  geographi¬ 
cal  relation  to  a  person  coming  from  Troas  to  ^lacedonia? 
Why  should  the  measurement  begin  at  the  sea  on  which  Nca¬ 
polis  is  situated,  rather  than  at  the  country  or  place  from  which 
the  apostle  set  out  on  his  way  to  Macedonia?  Surely  the  latter 
is  more  natural.  It  is  better  to  assign  Tr^cirij  to  I'ank  in  prefe¬ 
rence  to  locality ;  and  thus  the  true  sense  has  been  given  by 
our  translators,  viz.,  '  the  chief  city  of  that  part  of  Macedonia.* 
Philippi  enjoyed  certain  privileges  conferred  upon  it  by  the 
Romans.  It  w  as  a  Roman  colony,  Julius  Cmsar  having  allowed 
numbers  whom  he  had  expatriated  in  consequence  of  their  ad¬ 
herence  to  Antony,  to  inhabit  it  and  other  tow  ns  in  the  same 
district.  The  rights  which  it  possessed  were  granted  by  Augus¬ 
tus,  who  probably  bestowed  the  title  •np^rr^  ttoXij,  a  title  which 
did  not  convey  much  real  advantage.  It  is  objected,  however, 
that  the  honouniblc  appellation  in  question  belonged  only  to 
the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  under  the  Romans,  such  as  Nicomedia, 
Nicsea,  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  and  Pergamus,  as  ancient  coins  shew; 
while  none  of  the  coins  relating  to  Philippi  bear  the  same  title. 
In  reply,  we  may  refer,  Avith  Credner,  to  the  nearness  and  con¬ 
nexion  between  it  and  Asia  Minor;  as  also  to  the  empti¬ 
ness  of  the  epithet  itself. 
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The  apostle  visited  the  city  on  his  second  missionary  journey, 
accompanied  by  Silas,  Timothy,  and  Luke.  This  was,  per¬ 
haps,  about  the  year  of  onr  Lord  53.  He  preached  in  a 
Jewish  prosencha,  for  there  was  no  synagogue.  On  this 
occasion  Lydia  believed.  Lut  he  suffered  severely  from  the 
selfish  heathen,  and  the  rash  maj^istrates  of  the  place,  by  , 
whom  he  was  imprisoned.  After  a  short  stay  he  left  the  city 
(Acts  xvi.)  During  his  absence,  Lnke,  Epaphroditus,  and 
perhaps  Clement  (iv.  3),  with  others  not  mentioned,  laboured 
to  carry  forward  the  work,  by  enlarging  and  strengthening  the 
church  which  Paul  had  founded.  On  his  third  missionary 
joiu*ncy  from  Corinth  to  Jerusalem,  he  visited  it  again  (Acts  xx.), 
but  this  may  have  been  the  third  time ;  for  it  appears  from 
2  Cor.  vii.  5,  0,  that  he  met  Titus  in  Macedonia,  and  wrote 
thence  —  probably  from  Philippi  —  his  second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  as  the  subscription  states. 

Thus  Philippi  was  the  first  European  town,  that  received  the 
gospel.  The  standard  of  divine  truth  was  planted  where  the 
standards  of  contending  armies  h.ad  formerly  met ;  and  the  glory 
of  a  mighty  conflict,  embodying  the  antagonistic  spirit  of  repub- 
licjinism  Jind  despotism,  fades  before  the  peaceful  victory  of  the 
Cross.  The  historian  of  Home  will  always  point  to  Philippi  as 
the  scene  of  a  memorable,  struggle,  and  lament  over  the  fallen 
Prutus,  the  stern  defender  of  his  country’s  freedom  ;  but  the 
sacred  historian  will  prefer  to  speak  of  a  spiritual  victory 
achieved  by  the  gospel,  and  a  glorious  freedom  thenee  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Philippian  citizens,  llrutus  and  Cassius,  Augus¬ 
tus  and  Antony,  vanish  from  the  view’  of  enlightened  patriotism 
before  Paul  and  Silas,  and  Luke  and  Epaphroditus  :  victors 
nobler  far,  than  blood-stained  Romans  at  the  head  of  sangui¬ 
nary  armies. 

II.  Time  and  place  at  which  the  Epistle  was  written. 

Several  circumstances  were  stated  in  a  former  article  to 
prove  that  the  Epistle  was  written  during  the  Itomon,  not  the 
C(psarean  captivity.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  repeat  them 
now.  The  term  vgonTcLgiov,  on  which  the  burden  of  the  proof 
was  partly  rested  in  favour  of  Rome,  has  been  applied  to 
Cicsarea  by  Roettger.  It  is  certainly  used  of  the  palace  of 
Herod  at  Csesarea  (Acts  xxiii.  35).  It  is  jUso  apj)lied  to  the 
residence  or  palace  of  the  procurator  of  any  Roman  province 
(Mat.  xxvii.  27;  Mark  xv.  10;  John  xviii.  28 — 33;  xix.  0). 
Rut  in  the  present  epistle  it  ai)})ears  to  signify  the  camp  or 
Quarters  of  the  prietorian  cohorts  at  Rome ;  or  the  jtrietorian 
cohorts  themselves ;  or  the  palace  i)(  Ca*sar  the  chief  prictor,  w  ho 
had  soldiers  to  guard  his  person.  It  has  been  alleged,  that 
Acts  xxiii.  35,  as  compared  w  ith  xxviii.  10,  show  s  Paul  to  have 
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been  kept  in  the  pra^torium  at  Casarca;  while,  on  the  coiitrarv 
he  was  allowed  to  have  his  own  house  at  Home ;  and,  therefore, 
that  the  terra,  as  here  employed  in  reference  to  his  imprison¬ 
ment,  must  point  to  the  former  place.  But  it  is  not  stated  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  that  he  resided  in  the  pra^toriiim ; 
all  that  is  affirmed  is,  that  his  imprisonment  for  the  cause  of 
Christ  was  well  known  in  all  the  palace.  But  the  expression 
•Ixia  KoLicctgo^  is  more  explicit  in  favour  of  Rome.  Herod  could 
scarcely  be  termed  Cmsar :  this  were  an  unusual  ami  uuautlio- 
rized  application  of  the  title ;  it  belongs  to  Kero,  hut  not  to 
Herod.  Hence  we  infer,  that  the  Epistle  was  written  during 
the  Roman  rather  than  the  C(esarean  captivity.  It  now  remains 
to  show  that  it  was  composed  when  the  time  of  this  imprisonment 
was  verging  towards  its  close.  In  chaps,  i.  12,  13,  14,  and 
ii.  26,  a  considerahle  period  is  presupposed,  so  that  the  good  fruit 
of  Paul’s  ministry  had  become  apparent :  ^  But  I  would  ye  should 
understand,  brethren,  that  the  things  which  happened  unto  me 
have  fallen  out  rather  unto  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel ;  so 
that  my  bonds  in  Christ  arc  manifest  in  all  the  palace,  and  in 
all  other  places  ;  and  many  of  the  brethren  in  the  Lord  waxing 
confident  by  my  bonds,  are  much  more  bold  to  speak  the  word 
without  fear.’  ‘  For  he  longed  after  you  all  and  was  full  of 
heaviness,  because  that  ve  had  licjird  that  he  had  been  sick.’ 
The  last  ])assagc  shows  that  some  time  must  have  elapsed  from 
Epaphroditus’s  arrival.  In  connexion  with  the  preceding  notices, 
we  direct  attention  to  w  hat  the  writer  says  in  ii.  24 :  ‘  But  1 
trust  in  the  Lord  that  I  also  myself  shall  come  shortly,’  and 
i.  25,  26,  '  And  having  this  confidence,  1  know^  that  1  shall 
abide  and  continue  with  you  all  for  your  furtherance  and  joy 
of  faith ;  that  your  rejoicing  maybe  more  abundant  in  Jesus 
Christ  for  me  by  my  coming  to  you  again.’  Still,  however, 
the  apostle  w’as  not  without  some  doubts  as  to  the  issue.  He 
wiis  not  absolutely  certain  of  a  favourable  and  speedy  termina¬ 
tion  of  his  captivity.  Hence  he  writes:  ^According  to  my 
earnest  expectation  and  hope  that  in  nothing  I  shall  be  ashamed, 
but  that  with  all  boldness,  as  always,  so  now'  also,  Christ  shall 
be  magnified  in  my  body,  whether  it  be  by  life  or  by  death. 
Yea,  and  if  I  be  offered  upon  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  your 
faith,  I  joy,  and  rejoice  with  you  all. — Him  therefore  I  hope  to 
send  presently,  as  soon  as  I  shall  see  how  it  will  go  with  me.’ 
(i.  20;  ii.  17,  23).  Michaelis  supposes,  that  the  strong  expres¬ 
sion  t«xoi5ci>;  oBa,  (eh.ap.  i.  25)  implies  that  Paul  was  actually 
assured  by  an  internal  communication  from  heaven  that  he 
should  be  released.  But  the  uncertain  mode  in  which  he  speaks 
in  other  places  is  more  suggestive  of  the  view'  that  in  chap,  i* 
25,  he  spoke  from  the  promptings  of  his  ow  n  mind.  He  had 
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just  arrived  at  the  conelusion,  that  it  was  more  eondueive  to 
the  spiritual  advantajije  of  the  believers  at  Philippi  that  he 
should  be  spared  a  little  loiij^er ;  and  therefore  he  draws  the 
conclusion  presented  in  the  25th  verse.  Py  separating  the 
participle  from  oPa,  as  our  English  translators  have 

(lone,  the  expression  of  assuranee  in  regard  to  his  deliveranee 
will  be  materially  lessened,  because  the  confidence  w  ill  relate  to 
his  firm  persuasion  that  the  interests  of  the  Philippians  should 
be  promoted  by  the  continuance  of  his  life  on  earth.  But  even 
if  TouTo  he  governed  by  olSa,  and  referred  to  the  subsequent 
words,  the  sense  of  the  elause  should  not  be  pressed.  It  should 
be  taken  in  its  popular^  not  in  its  rigidly  exact  aeeeptation. 
Tlie  apostle  gives  utterance  to  his  trust  in  God  respecting  his 
release  and  future  activity,  although  he  had  no  direct  revelation 
in  the  matter.  Hence  he  speaks  again  with  hesitation.  From 
a  consideration  of  all  these  circumstances,  the  epistle  may  per¬ 
haps  be  placed  a.d.  03. 

III.  During  his  captivity  at  Rome,  the  apostle  received  an 
account  of  the  Philippian  church  from  Epaphroditus,  one  of  the 
pastors,  who  had  been  sent  to  him  with  a  pecuniary  contribu¬ 
tion.  This  >vas  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  same  church 
liad  expressed  its  gratitude  in  similar  acts  of  benevolence. 
Twice  they  had  sent  him  presents  to  Thcssalonica.  (Phil.  iv. 
15,  10.)  At  Corinth  he  had  also  shared  their  bounty.  (2  Cor. 
xi.  9.)  Though  he  declined  to  accept  eleemosynary  aid  from 
others,  he  received  it  at  the  hand  of  the  Philippians,  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  must  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  them. 

The  messenger  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness,  the 
cause  of  which  cannot  now^  he  ascertained.  It  may  liavc  arisen 
from  excessive  Inaste  in  his  jourm^y,  and  the  fatigues  attendant 
upon  it ;  or  from  his  great  exertions  at  Rome  in  diffusing  the 
truth,  and  ministering  to  the  apostle.  In  the  30th  verse  of 
tlic  second  chapter  it  is  written  :  ‘  Because  for  the  work  of 
Clirist  he  w  as  nigh  unto  death,  not  regarding  his  life,  to  supply 
your  lack  of  service.'  Here  the  work  of  Christ  may  include  both 
the  services  rendered  to  Paul  and  also  other  labours  under¬ 
taken  for  the  gospel's  sake,  which  had  no  immediate  reference 
to  the  apostle's  person.  But  the  conclusion  of  the  verse  favours 
the  idea  that  the  former  especially  is  meant.  He  contracted  a 
dangerous  disease  from  an  excessive  anxiety  to  perform  in  his 
own  person  all  the  kind  ofhccs  which  the  members  of  the  whole 
church,  had  they  been  present,  would  have  rendered  the  be¬ 
loved  apostle,  and  wdiich  they  desired  theij  delegate  to  execute 
as  far  as  he  w’as  able.  The  new’s  of  this  severe  malady  had 
reached  the  church  at  Philippi,  and  rendered  Epaphroditus  ex¬ 
tremely  desirous  to  return.  Hence  the  apostle  was  the  more 
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solicitous  to  send  him  back  as  soon  as  he  was  sufficientlv  recov¬ 
ered,  that  the  resets  of  pastor  and  people  mi^ht  he  removed 
and  joy  restored  at  their  meeting.  But  the  apostle  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  did  not  dismiss  him  without  an  equivalent  for  the  seasonable 
present  of  the  Philippiaus.  Their  gift  had  been  both  timely  and 
liberal,  so  that  the  recipient  could  say,  "  I  liavc  all  and  aboiinj.' 
It  had  more  than  supplied  his  present  necessities.  It  bad  left  him 
something  for  future  emergencies.  In  return  for  so  great  kind¬ 
ness,  he  writes  the  present  letter  full  of  ardent  aflcction,  and 
fraught  with  high  eneouragement  to  the  believers  at  Philippi.  In 
consolatory  terms  it  conveys  the  writcr^s  concern  for  their  welfare 
in  all  things  pertaining  to  godliness.  Thus  they  were  nobly  repaid. 
AVith  what  joy  w  ould  they  read  the  epistle  coming  from  their 
spiritual  parent.  What  an  incentive  would  it  prove  to  the 
higher  exercise  of  cvcit  Christian  virtue,  llow^  w  ould  thev  be 
stimulated  by  its  exhortations  to  press  forward  towards  greater 
attainments,  and  to  work  out,  with  all  lioly  circumspection, 
their  own  salvation,  llow’  would  the  apostle^s  own  experience 
lead  them  to  be  followers  of  one  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
essential  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  expressions  applied  to 
Epaphroditus  evince  the  high  position  he  occupied  in  PanFs 
esteem.  Such  commendation,  from  such  an  apostle,  stamps  upon 
the  man  and  the  preacher  a  seal  of  faithfulness  w  hich  an  angel 
might  envy  :  *  My  brother — fellow  -worker — fellow-soldier.* 

Ihit  it  may  be  asked  how'  the  apostle  could  be  in  w  ant,  as  he 
seems  to  have  been,  when  thus  relieved  by  the  Phili|)pians. 
Was  he  neglected  by  the  Christians  at  Rome?  AVcrc  there  not 
many  wealthy  citizens  who  had  embraced  the  gospel,  and  knew 
of  his  long  imprisonment  ?  It  is  sufficient,  in  reply,  to  refer  to 
the  known  jiracticc  of  Paul — a  practice  dictated  by  extreme 
delicacy  and  dignity.  He  was  accustomed  to  work  with  his  own 
hands,  rather  than  be  a  burthen  to  any  of  the  churches.  This 
lie  could  not  do,  now*  that  he  was  a  prisoner.  The  Romans  had 
not  been  converted  by  him;  and  he  would  therefore  regard  him¬ 
self  as  in  no  w  ay  entitled  to  maintenance  from  them.  Besides,  he 
had  enemies  in  the  city;  and  he  never  received  remuneration  for 
his  labours  in  the  churches  w  here  such  persons  had  appeared,  lest 
they  should  be  furnished  with  the  colour  of  an  excuse  for  as- 
cribing  to  him  interested  motives.  (2  Cor.  xi.  9;  Acts  xx.  31.) 
When  these  considerations  arc  taken  into  aeeount,  it  will  not 
seem  strange  that  his  means  of  snbsistcnec  h.ad  been  reduced  to 
a  low  state.  The  Christians  .at  Rome  may  liavc  offered  what 
he  refused  to  take  ;  for  his  ow  n  w  ords  are,  ‘  Now',  ye  Philippiaus, 
know  also  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  gospel,  w  hen  1  departed 
from  Macedonia,  no  church  communicated  with  me,  as  conccru- 
ing  giving  and  receiving,  but  ye  only.*  (iv.  15.) 
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IV.  State  of  the  clmrcli  to  which  the  epistle  was  originally 
addressed. 

This  church  consisted  of  Gentile  and  Jewish  Christians, 
chiefly  the  former.  Tlie  members  generally  seem  not  to  have 
been  in  aflluent  circumstances.  This  may  be  inferred  from 
§  Cor.  viii.  1,2:  *W  c  do  you  to  wit  of  the  grace  of  God  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  churches  of  i\Iaccdonia;  liow'  that,  in  a  great  trial 
of  allliction,  the  abundance  of  their  joy  and  their  deep  poverty 
abounded  unto  the  riches  of  tlicir  liberality.^  Hence  the 
presents  sent  to  the  apostle  exhibited  no  small  affection  on  their 
part  towards  him.  This  Christian  people  contributed  to  the 
relief  of  his  necessities  out  of  their  poverty ;  and  the  apostle 
knew  how  to  estimate  the  sacrifice.  That  they  were  not 
numerous  may  be  gathered  from  the  extent  of  the  place.  If 
Philippi  be  the  smallest  city  to  w  hich  Paul  addressed  any  of  his 
letters,  the  Christians  belonging  to  it  could  not  be  many. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  church  was  lai’ge  and  externally 
flourishing. 

Mfiny  have  supposed  that  this  church  was  divided  into  parties 
or  factions,  arising  from  the  efforts  of  false  teachers  who  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  necessity  of  observing  the  ceremonial  law,  espe¬ 
cially  of  practising  circumcision.  Although  the  community  had 
continued  on  the  whole  stedfast  to  the  truth,  it  was  not  free 
from  divisions.  Judaising  Christians  had  insinuated  themselves 
into  it,  giving  rise  to  disunion,  and  awa!:cning  the  Jipostle^s 
solicitude.  According  to  Eichhorn  and  Rhcinwald,  there  were 
two  parties  in  the  church,  a  Jewish-christian  and  a  Gentile- 
christian.  Eertholdt  conceives  that  teachers  of  a  Sadducean 
tendency  had  appeared  among  the  Philippians.  Michaelis  con¬ 
jectures  that  Euodias  and  Syntyche,  who  were  at  variance,  had 
occasioned  a  schism  among  the  other  members.  The  passages 
supposed  to  imply  the  existence  of  parties  arc  chap.  iii.  I — 8, 
18,  19.  The  following  admonitions  arc  also  regarded  as  inti¬ 
mating  the  same  condition, — rh  auro  ii.  2 ;  iv.  2 ;  to  ty 

^^ovfTv,  ii.  2 ;  juoa  i.  27 ;  (rCfjL^vxo^,  ii.  2 ;  comp, 

ii.  3,  4,  12,  14;  iv.  5;  iii.  2,  &c.  Such  a  foundation  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  support  the  hypothesis  built  upon  it.  These  passages 
do  not  imply  the  existence  of  parties  in  the  community.  That 
there  w’crc  Jews  at  Philippi  is  clciir  from  the  xvi.  chapter  of  the 
Acts;  for  though  they  had  no  synagogue,  they  had  wproseucha; 
that  there  were  also  Judaising  teachers  may  be  assumed ;  but 
that  the  latter  had  made  any  impression  on  the  members  of  the 
ehureh,  or  that  they  had  undermined  the  authority  and  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  apostle  in  the  ehureh’s  esteem,  is  a  position  that 
cannot  be  established.  Eccauscthc  Philip])ians  were  enjoined  to 
beware  of  dogs,  i. e.  false  teachers  of  a  Judaising  tendency,  it 
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does  not  follow  that  they  had  been  already  seduced  by  such 
persons,  or  even  that  they  had  lent  a  favourable  car  to  their 
insinuations.  Probably  these  evil  men  had  made  attempts 
upon  some  of  the  brethren;  but  tlie  latter  were  too  tirmlv 
established  in  the  faith  to  surrender  themselves  an  easy  prev  to 
the  corrupters  of  truth.  Paul  knew  that  they  were  in  (laii«;ef. 
He  had  often  warned  them.  ‘To  write  the  same  thiiijrs  to 
you,  to  me  indeed  is  not  grievous,  but  for  you  it  is  safe,  ^  (iii.  1). 
Yet  he  docs  not  state,  either  plainly,  or  by  implication,  that  the 
Philippians  had  so  far  forgotten  the  essential  princij)les  of  cliris- 
tianity  as  to  submit  to  the  legal  observances  of  the  ancient 
economy,  or  to  range  themselves  into  factions  distinguished  bv 
opposite  sentiments,  lie  writes,  indeed  :  ‘  For  many  walk  of 
whom  I  have  told  you  often,  and  now  tell  you  even  weeping, 
that  they  arc  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ;’  but  this  lan¬ 
guage  docs  not  indicate  teachers  of  the  gospel  who  had  insinuated 
themselves  into  the  Philippian  church.  Men  whose  lives  were 
so  immoral — whose  minds  w  ere  so  much  addicted  to  earthly 
pursuits,  could  scarcely  have  been  mistaken  by  the  spiritually- 
minded  believers ;  although  their  real  character  may  have  been 
concealed,  and  their  true  motives  carefully  covered. 

AVhile,  therefore,  w  e  believe,  that  there  w  ere  at  Philippi  many 
Jew  s  w  ho  made  a  profession  of  Christianity  in  order  to  promote 
their  own  selfish  ends,  expecting  to  make  a  gain  of  godliness 
and  turning  away  the  sim])lc  from  the  faith,  there  is  no  good 
cause  for  supposing,  that  these  Judaising  teachers  Inid  gained  a 
decided  advantage  over  anv  ;  or  that  thev  stood  in  intimate  con- 
ncxion  with  the  church.  Nothing  more  can  be  assumed  with 
propriety  than  that  they  had  attempted  to  instil  their  doctrines 
into  the  minds  of  the  members,  in  order  that  the  Gentile  Chris¬ 
tians  might  submit  to  circumcision.  Philippi  w  as  the  habitation 
of  these  errorists;  but  their  doctrines  had  not  vet  found  a 
welcome  resjionse  in  the  bosom  of  the  church.  The  propriety 
of  the  exhortations  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  will  be 
more  apparent  if  it  be  remembered,  not  only  that  similar  admo¬ 
nitions  arc  applicable  to  the  purest  church,  but  that  the  Philip¬ 
pians  were  then  exposed  to  temptations,  w  Inch  would  naturally 
produce  dissension.  The  great  object  of  the  Judaisers  was  to 
mar  the  peace,  by  destroying  the  purity  of  the  church.  The 
tendency  of  their  doctrine  was  divisive.  Hence  wc  find,  that 
wherever  they  had  been  successful  in  insinuating  their  pecu¬ 
liar  tenets  into  the  minds  of  various  members,  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  arose  in  others,  and  parties  formed  themselves  around 
different  teachers.  It  was  tiierefore  highly  pertinent  to  admon¬ 
ish  the  Philippians  to  be  of  one  mind — to  be  of  the  same  senti¬ 
ments  in  religion — to  strive  together  in  one  harmonious  body. 
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united  by  a  similarity  of  feeling — to  be  perfectly  unanimous, 
and  to  aim  at  an  increase  of  their  mutual  love.  As  long  as 
tlicy  were  thus  united  in  heart  and  soul  for  the  gosj)cl’s  sake, 
tlicy  were  secure  against  the  influence  of  those  temptations.  A 
reception  of  the  pernicious  doctrines  taught  by  the  errorists, 
would  produce  mutual  disaffection  and  estrangement;  while 
differences  of  sentiment,  and  want  of  unanimity  in  feeling,  would 
tend  to  render  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemies  who  endeav¬ 
oured  to  seduce  them. 

In  connexion  with  this  topic,  it  is  necessary  to  allude  to  the 
sufferings  to  which  the  Christians  of  Thilippi  were  exposed. 
‘  111  notliing  terrified  by  your  adversaries:  which  is  to  them  an 
evident  token  of  perdition,  but  to  you  of  salvation,  and  that  of 
(jod.  For  unto  you  it  is  given  in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only 
to  believe  in  him,  but  also  to  suffer  for  his  sake  :  having  the 
same  conflict  which  ye  saw'  in  me,  and  now'  hear  to  be  in  me,' 
(i.  — 30.)  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  these  words  imply  per¬ 

secution,  in  some  form  or  other.  Credner  refers  verse  30 
lucrelv  to  the  statement  which  Paul  makes  in  rcijrard  to  his  in- 
ward  struggle,  (verse  23,  i^c.),  and  is  inclined  to  disbelieve  the 
fact  that  the  Fhilippians  were  exposed  to  persecutions.  Put  the 
30th  verse  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  ])reccding,  that  it 
cannot  be  referred,  at  least  exclusively,  to  the  inward  struggle 
in  the  apostle's  bosom.  The  whole  passage  clearly  shows,  that 
the  Christians  at  Philippi  were  surrounded  by  formidable  foes, 
by  whom  the  apostle  exhorts  them  not  to  lie  terrified;  and  that 
thus  they  were  called  tosulfer  for  ('hrist.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Judaisers,  elsew  here  characterised  as  the  enemies  of  the  cross 


of  Christ,  belonged  to  these  adversaries ;  although  it  seems  un¬ 
reasonable  to  restrict  the  expression  to  them  alone.  We  take  it 
in  its  widest  sense  as  including,  along  with  Jndaisers,  all  the 
unbelieving  .lews  and  (ientiles  with  whom  the  Philippian  be¬ 
lievers  came  into  contact.  Thev  had  endured  the  same  conflict 

r 

which  Paul  had  formerly  sustained  on  account  of  his  having 
expelled  the  demon  from  the  divining  damsel,  when  he  was 


scourged  and  put  in  prison.  They  underwent  afilietions  similar 
to  those  which,  as  they  heard  in  the  present  letter  and  from 
various  indivicluals,  Paul  then  endured  from  the  condiined 
opposition  of  Jews,  Judaising  teachers,  and  heathen  magistrates. 
In  w  hat  particular  w  ays  these  causes  o|K'ratcd  to  disturb  and  vex 
the  Philippian  believers  we  need  not  stop  to  impure.  The  malig¬ 
nancy  of  Satan  worked  in  various  channels  and  with  diffenmt 
instruments.  It  is  no  rash  assumption,  that  he  instigated  these 
classes  to  do  their  utmost  against  the  religion  of  (dirist  and  its 
adherents.  Heathen  power  and  Jewish  influence,  in  connexiou 
with  the  selfishness  of  the  human  heart,  were  directed  against 
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Christianity  and  its  votaries.  But  the  Philippians  evinced  for¬ 
titude  and  endurance  in  resisting  the  yoke  of  the  ^losaic  law 
which  their  adversaries  endeavoured  to  impose  upon  them  •  as 
also,  in  refusing  to  have  any  connexion  with  the  heathen  wor¬ 
ship.  They  were  not  terrified  by  threats,  or  by  the  number 
and  power  of  their  adversaries ;  but  stcdfastly  adhered  to  the 
apostolic  doctrine,  so  that  their  firm  resistance  iniglit  serve  as  a 
prelude  and  a  demonstration  of  the  destruetion  of  their  foes 
while  At  was  an  evidence  of  their  own  salvation. 

P rom  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  be  seen,  that  w  e  do  not 
admit  the  existence  of  divisions  in  the  church  at  Philippi  arising 
from  the  efforts  of  false  teachers ;  although  Eichhorn,  Storr, 
Platt,  Rheinwald,  and  others,  entertain  such  a  view.  Neither 
is  there  satisfactory  evidence  in  the  epistle  that  doctrinal  errors 
had  obtained  currency  among  the  believers.  On  the  contrar}’, 
the  members  of  the  church  seem  to  have  stood  firm  against  the 
assaults  of  persecution,  and  the  temptations  arising  from  doc¬ 
trinal  corruption.  The  apostle  does  not  censure  them  for  having 
apostatised  from  the  purity  of  the  gospel ;  nor  does  he  accuse 
them  of  vicious  conduct.  The  letter  contains  commendations 


and  encouragements,  not  reprehensions  or  reproofs.  It  presents 
exhortations  to  perseverance  in  the  course  on  which  they  had 
entered,  and  various  cautions  as  w^ll  against  dangerous  teachers 
as  against  particular  stfites  of  mind.  The  opinion  entertained  of 
his  readers  by  the  apostle  is  concentrated  in  one  verse:  ^There¬ 
fore,  my  brethren,  dearly  beloved  and  longed  for,  my  joy  and 
crown,  so  stand  fast  in  the  Lord,  my  dearly  beloved.^  (iv.  1.) 
AVith  Calvin,  we  refer  the  particle  so  in  this  passage  to 
their  state,  not  to  the  preceding  affirmations  of  the  apostle 
himself. 


It  has  been  conjectured  by  De  Wette,  Credner,  and  others, 
that  sj)iritual  pride  was  an  ingredient  in  the  Philippian  cha¬ 
racter.  In  ])roof  of  this  assumption,  reference  has  been  made 
to  chaps,  i.  12 — ii.  10  ;  iii.  15,  16  ;  iv.  2.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
sec  how'  the  last  part  of  the  first  chapter  is  appropriate,  since  it 
relates  to  Paul  himself,  and  the  conduct  of  two  chasscs  of  preach¬ 
ers  at  Borne.  The  only  legitimate  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
the  passages  just  quoted  is,  that  there  was  a  tendency  in  the 
Philippian  character  to  vain-glory  and  high-mindedness.  Into 
such  a  frame  of  mind  they  were  in  greater  danger  of  falling  than 
any  other.  Their  besetting  sins  were  just  the  qualities  men¬ 
tioned.  Hence  the  apostle  cautions  them  in  regard  to  such 
pro|)cnsitics.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  high  degree  of  spiritual 
advancement  may  coexist  with  a  near  approach  to  mental 
states  incompatible  with  the  true  Christian  character. 
very  condition  in  which  the  Christians  at  Philippi  were,  when 
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the  apostle  addressed  them  —  a  condition  of  great  promise 
and  progress,  would  be  more  liable  to  beget  pride  within  them, 
based  upon  remaining  corruption,  than  a  low  and  languishing 
piety.  Such  is  the  weakness  of  humanity,  that  the  highest 
spirituality  stands  near  the  verge  of  pride,  superciliousness,  and 
vaiii-glory.  It  has  been  thought  by  Credner,  that  the  natural 
chiu*acter  of  the  Pliilippian  people  was  strongly  tinctured  with 
vanity  and  self-conceit,  as  manifested  in  their  claiming  from  the 
Uoinans  for  their  city  the  cmj)ty  title  npMrri  ttoXij.  The  same  quali¬ 
ties,  as  he  supposes,  reappeared  witliin  the  church  in  the  form 
of  spiritual  pride.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some  truth  in  this 
conjecture,  although  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definite 
knowledge  upon  the  point.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  such 
high-mindedness  would  prevent  the  full  development  of  Chris¬ 
tian  unity,  iind  prepare  the  way  for  the  entrance  of  Jewish  cor¬ 
ruptions.  Yet  the  actual  existence  of  spiritual  pride,  vain-glory, 
and  strife  in  the  bosom  of  the  Philippian  community,  cannot  be 
proved.  We  can  only  affirm,  that  tlic  believers  appeared  to  the 
apostle  to  require  especial  warning  against  such  unseemly  phases 
of  character. 

V.  Some  peculiarities  in  the  exordium  and  conclusion  of  the 
epistle. 

It  is  contrary  to  PauPs  usual  method  to  sj)ccify  bishops  and 
deacons  in  the  general  salutation.  The  reason  why  he  mentions 
them  particularly  in  this  letter  is  not  obvious.  Theophylact 
supposes,  that  the  bishops  are  saluted  separately  from  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church  because,  in  conjunction  with  the  brethren, 
they  had  exhibited  their  ze«al  towards  tlie  apostle  in  sending 
Epaphroditus  with  the  contribution.  The  Philippians  alone 
had  thus  ministered  to  PauPs  necessities.  Tliis  suj)position 
lijw  been  generally  adoj)tcd  as  probable.  It  will  be  observed, 
that  the  members  are  first  mentioned :  ‘  To  all  the  saints  in 
Christ  Jesus  which  arc  at  Philipj)i,  with  the  bishops  and  dea¬ 
cons.*  This  precedence  is  contrary  to  modern  ideas,  and  would 
doubtless  be  censured  as  unseemly,  were  it  not  stam|KMl  with 
infallible  authority.  The  majority  of  the  clergy  in  these  days 
suppose  that  the  people  are  a  kind  of  appendage  to  themselves. 
This  idea  is  particularly  liable  to  rest  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  been  elevated  to  episcopal  dignity.  Yet  an  apostle  mentions 
all  the  saints  first ;  the  bishops  and  deacons  come  after.  Here 
there  is  nothing  to  feed  the  vanity  of  the  human  mind. 

It  will  be  also  observed,  that  allusion  is  made  to  several 
bishops.  Presbyters  or  elders  are  not  mentioned.  Ilcncc  it  has 
been  rightly  inferred,  that  presbyter  and  bishop  were  synony¬ 
mous  terms  in  the  apostolic  age.  The  same  conclusion  is  de¬ 
monstrable  from  other  passages.  There  was  no  distinction 
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between  presbyter  and  bishop.  They  were  different  appellations 
belonging  to  the  same  spiritual  officers.  But  how  is  the  men¬ 
tion  of  two  or  more  bishops  accounted  for,  since  modem  usage 
and  modern  ideas  lead  us  to  expect  no  more  than  one  ?  Are 
we  to  say,  with  ^lichaelis,  that  the  Christians  had  no  public 
edifices  or  temples  which  contained,  as  in  later  ages,  an  assem¬ 
bly  of  several  thousands,  but  were  obliged  to  hold  their  meet¬ 
ings  in  private  houses,  over  each  of  which  an  inspector  or  bishop 
presided  ?  This  explanation  is  insufficient,  because  it  is  utterly 
improbable  that  the  Christians  in  Philippi  were  so  numerous  as 
to  be  under  the  necessity  of  distributing  themselves  into  little 
bands  or  companies.  It  is  an  idle  conjecture  to  assume,  that 
there  was  no  edifice  to  which  they  had  access  capable  of  afford¬ 
ing  accommodation  to  all  members  of  the  church.  If  iu  Ephe¬ 
sus  there  was  but  one  congregation,  much  more  may  we  expect 
only  one  at  Philippi.  If  in  Jerusalem  there  was  only  one 
assembly  meeting  in  one  place,  much  more  may  this  be  affirmed 
of  the  comparjitively  small  Philippi.  To  every  impartial  reader 
of  the  epistle  it  will  always  appear,  that  there  was  no  more  than 
one  congregation  meeting  for  worship  in  one  place.  There  were 
several  bishops  in  the  church.  Nor  was  a  plurality  of  pastors 
peculiar  to  the  Philippian  society.  Ephesus  too  had  its  elders 
(Acta  xx) ;  and  in  Ephesus  there  was  a  single  church.  Jerusa¬ 
lem  had  its  bishops ;  and  in  it  there  w  as  one  church  or  assem¬ 
bly  of  Christians.  Whether  all  the  apostolic  churches  had  a 
plurality  of  pastors,  although  such  a  feature  be  not  expressly 
attributed  to  them  in  the  New  Testament,  is  a  topic  which 
cannot  be  discussed  in  this  place.  The  settlement  of  it  involves 
an  answer  to  the  question.  Were  the  primitive  churches  similarly 
organised?  Did  the  apostles,  acting  under  infallible  direction,  and 
the  evangelists  w  hom  they  sanctioned,  give  the  same  constitution 
to  all  ?  Different  inquirers  w  ill  furnish  different  replies  to  such 
a  question. 

The  exordium  contains  no  mention  of  Paul’s  apostolic  office, 
as  is  usual  in  his  other  letters.  He  associates  Timothy  with 
himself,  because  the  latter  had  been  with  him  when  he 
founded  the  church  at  Philippi,  and  when  he  visited  it  subse¬ 
quently ;  both  being  denominated  bondmen  (SoOXoi)  of  Jesus 
Christ.  His  laying  aside  the  apostolic  character  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion,  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  a  motive  of  delicacy. 
He  wished  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  title  which  would  naturally 
suggest  a  claim  on  his  part  to  the  benefit  he  had  received. 
In  addition  to  this  it  should  be  remembered,  that  he  had  no 
reason  for  asserting  his  apostolic  authority.  There  were  no 
factions  in  the  church  to  which  he  was  w  riting.  The  believers 
had  not  apostatized  from  the  faith,  or  given  heed  to  seducing 
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teachers  who  impugned  his  apostlcshlp.  On  the  contrary,  the 
church  had  stood  firm  in  maintaining  his  doctrine  and  loving 
his  person.  The  apostle  cared  not  for  associating  with  his 
name  a  title  which  justly  belonged  to  him  ;  as  long  as  there  was 
no  sufficient  cause  for  assuming  it.  Such  were  his  humility  and 
delicate  sense  of  propriety,  that  he  waived  the  higher  for  the  sake 
of  the  low'er  appellation.  lie  took  no  pride  in  names  and  titles. 

In  regard  to  the  salutations  at  the  conclusion  of  the  epistle,  it 
has  been  observed  by  Lardner  that  they  are  singular,  because 
ditf’erent  from  those  of  the  other  epistles  w’ritten  about  the  same 
time.  First  it  is  said  :  '  The  brethren  which  are  w  ith  me  greet 
you.^  (iv.  21.)  Secondly,  ^All  the  saints  salute  you.'  (22.) 
The  brethren  are  Mark,  Aristarchus,  Jesus  Justus,  Demas, 
and  Luke,  who  had  joined  the  apostle  at  Home,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  promote  the  interests  of  Christianity  under  his 
direction.  The  salutation  sent  by  all  the  saints  was  prompted, 
not  merely  by  the  love  subsisting  between  all  the  brethren 
however  remote,  but  by  a  consideration  of  the  kind  present 
which  they  had  sent  the  apostle,  exhibiting  attachment  to  his 
person  and  the  cause  of  the  gospel.  Such  a  token  of  their 
regard  for  Paul,  must  have  tended  to  endear  the  donors  to  the 
Christians  at  Rome.  The  individuals  belonging  to  Ciesar's 
household  are  particularly  mentioned  as  sending  salutations. 
Probably  Cicsar's  freedmen  or  domestics  arc  meant — those  who 
were  called  Ccesariani,  AVhethcr  any  of  his  relatives  arc  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  appellation,  is  doubtful.  There  is  no  proof  that 
Poppica,  the  emperor's  wife,  was  a  Christian ;  although  Mack- 
night,  in  order  to  shew  that  she  favourably  regarded  the  apostle, 
quotes  the  epithet  which  Josephus  applies  to  her,  Qso<T8fi^;  devout. 
Neither  is  there  any  ground  for  sui)posing  that  Seneca  was  of 
this  number,  for  he  did  not  belong  to  Caesar's  household,, neither 
was  he  at  any  time  a  Christian,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from 
his  history.  He  was  a  senator  in  the  city.  Whether  these 
converts  were  chiefly  composed  of  such  as  Inid  been  Jewish 
slaves,  or  natives  of  Rome,  cannot  be  known ;  although  the 
former  is  more  probable  from  the  circumstance  that  Josephus 
was  introduced  to  Poppaea  by  a  Jewish  comedian  named  Ali- 
tyrus.  Doubtless  it  would  rejoice  the  Philippians  to  hear  that 
Christianity  found  its  w’ay  into  the  palace  of  Cajsar — a  place  full 
of  abomination  and  wickedness.  So  rare  an  instance  of  the 
power  of  truth  w  ould  fill  their  minds  at  once  with  amazement 
and  consolation.  And  that  these  domestics  especially  saluted 
the  Philippians,  augured  w  ell  for  the  release  of  him  by  whom  they 
had  been  converted,  and  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel  at  Rome. 

VI.  Authenticity  and  genuineness. 

These  have  never  been  called  in  question.  Testimonies  in 
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favour  of  its  authenticity  are  found  in  Polycarp,  Ircnaius,  Clem¬ 
ent  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  the  epistle  of  the  churches 
of  Vienne  and  Lyons.  Polycarp  writes :  '  For  neither  I  nor 
any  one  like  me,  can  reach  the  wisdom  of  the  blessed  and  re¬ 
nowned  Paul,  who,  when  absent,  wrote  to  you  letters ;  into 
which  if  ye  look,  you  will  be  able  to  edify  yourselves  in  the  faith 
which  has  been  given  you.^*  And  again :  ^  But  I  have  neither 
perceived  nor  heard  any  such  thing  to  be  in  you,  among  whom 
the  blessed  Paul  laboured,  who  are  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Epistle ;  for  he  glories  in  you  in  all  the  churches,  which  then 
alone  knew  God.^t  Irenseus  says:  ^  As  also  Paul  says  to  the 
Philippians :  ^  I  am  full,  ha\dng  received  of  Epaphroditus  the 
things  which  were  sent  from  you,  an  odour  of  a  sweet  smell,  a 
sacrifice  acceptable,  well  pleasing  to  God.^J  In  Clement  of 
Alexandria  we  find  the  following :  ^  When  Paul  confesses  of 
himself,  'Not  as  though  I  had  already  attained,  either  were 
already  perfect,^  &c.^  §  Tertnllian  writes :  '  Of  w  Inch  [hope] 
being  in  suspense  himself,  when  he  writes  to  the  Philippians, 

'  If  by  any  means,  says  he,  I  might  attain  to  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead ;  not  as  though  I  had  already  attained,  or  were  per¬ 
fected.'  II  In  the  epistle  of  the  churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons, 
as  given  by  Eusebius,  is  the  following  quotation  of  Philip,  ii.  G : 

'  Who  also  wxre  so  far  followers  and  imitators  of  Christ :  who 
being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal 
with  God.'^ 

VII.  Contents. 

Whether  the  apostle  wTote  more  epistles  than  one  to  the 
Philippians  cannot  be  satisfactorily  determined.  Although 
they  had  sent  him  several  presents,  it  does  not  follow  that  he 

♦  Orri  ydp  iyut,  ovTt  aXXof  b/ioioc  Ifioi  tvvarai  KaraicoXovOifffai  rjj  (ro(pi(f  tov 
uaKapiov  Kai  Iv^o^ov  llavXou'-bc  rat  dyrojy  vfiiv  typa\f/€v  im^oXa^  tt’e  «c  iav 
fyri' jrrijrf,  fvvtjOt)<r((rOe  otKo^ofmaOai  elg  ti)v  SoOdaav  vfilv  Triftr,  r.r.X. — 

ip.  Ad,  Philipp,^  cap.  iii.,  p.  118,  ed.  Hefele.  (editio  altera.)  1842. 

t  Ego  autem  nihil  lale  sensi  in  vobis,  vel  audivi,  in  quibus  laboravit 
beatus  Paulus,  qui  estis  [laudati]  in  principio  epistol®  ejus.  De  vobis 
etenim  gloriatur  in  omnibus  ecclesiis,  qum  Deum  soIje  tunc  cognoverant.— 
Jd,  p.  1*22,  cap.  xi. 

X  Quemadmodum  et  Paulus  Philippensibus  ait:  Repletus  sum  acceptis 
ab  Epaphrodito,  qum  a  vobis  missa  sunt,  odorem  suavitatis,  hostiam  accei)- 
tabilem,  placentem  Deo. — Advert,  Ilcpres,^  lib.  iv.,  cap.  34;  p.  32G.  Ed. 
Grabe. 

§  AiVo?  ouoXoyom’Tog  rob  Ilai'Xou  irfpi  tavrov'  Ovk  on  tXa^ov,  r.r.X. — 
Pnpdafr,,  lib.  i.,  p.  107,  D.  See  also  StromatOf  lib.  iv.,  p.  511,  A  j  Cohort. 
ad  Geii/e^.,  p.  56,  B.  (Ed.  Colon.  1688.) 

II  Ad  quam  ( justitiam)  pendens  et  ipse,  quum  Philippensibus  scribit,  si 
quA,  inquit,  concurram  in  resurrectionem  qum  est  a  mortuis ;  non  quia 
jam  accepi,  aut  consummatus  sum. — De  Re^ur.  Camis.  cap.  xxiii. 

^  Ot  rai  iiri  tooovtov  ZtiXtorai  Kai  fitfitjral  Xpigou  I'^h'OVTo^  bf  iv  t^op<^\j  Otot» 
vwdpx<tfy  6vk  dpicay^dv  t)yi)(Taro  rb  hvai  t<Ta  Ot<p. — iLuaeb,  //.  E,  lib.  v.  cap.  *— 
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had  made  written  acknowlcdgmeuts  of  them,  as  Michaelis 
imagines.  Three  cireumstauces  seem  to  favour  the  opinion  that 
he  had  sent  several  letters.  In  ehapter  iii.  18,  it  is  written : 

‘  For  many  walk  of  whom  /  have  told  you  of  ten, ^  &c.  In  iii.  1, 
we  also  find  the  following :  ^  To  write  the  same  things  to  you,  to 
me,  indeed,  is  not  grievous,^  &e.  Again ;  Polyearp  mentions 
letters  to  the  Philippians  as  having  been  written  to  them  by 
Paul.  Yet  it  eannot  be  denied  that  these  considerations  afford 
but  a  slight  presumption,  because  they  are  capable  of  another 
explanation.  Thus,  fXfyov  (iii.  18)  may  be  restricted  to  his  for¬ 
mer  discourses  when  present.  7b  write  the  same  things  to  you, 
is  a  phrase  that  may  import,  to  write  the  same  things  which  I 
prenously  inculcated  by  word  of  mouth,  as  lleza,  Roscnmullcr, 
and  others,  understand  it ;  or,  to  write  the  same  things  to  you 
as  I  have  written  to  other  churches,  as  Macknight,  with  less 
probability,  interprets  it.  The  plural  hta-ToXa)  employed  by  Poly¬ 
carp,  may  be  used  for  the  singular,  as  Cotelerius  has  shown. 
The  passage  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Polycarp’s  Epistle, 
already  quoted,  has  been  adduced  for  the  purpose  of  neutraliz¬ 
ing  the  plural  number  htarTo^ct)  as  employed  in  the  third  chap¬ 
ter.  But  the  singular  number  {epistohe  ejus)  may  here  allude 
to  the  most  prominent,  i.e.,  the  2)resent  epistle.  Lardner,  after 
Salmeron,  thinks,  that  the  plural  iTrio-ToXal  means  not  only  tho 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  but  also  both  Epistles  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,  because  the  words,  ‘  He  glories  in  you  in  all  tho 
churches  which  then  alone  knew  God,’  arc  taken  from  2  Thess.  i. 
4.  This  is  doubtful.  The  quotation  is  not  very  clear.  On  the 
whole,  it  never  can  be  proved  that  the  apostle  had  w  ritten  to 
the  Philippians  previously  to  his  sending  them  the  present 
canonical  letter.  But  in  our  view  there  is  a  presumption  in 
favour  of  his  having  done  so. 

Heinrichs  advocated  the  opinion,  that  the  epistle  is  composed 
of  two  letters,  different  in  arguinciit  and  object;  the  one  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  whole  community  at  Philippi,  the  other  intended 
for  the  apostle’s  intimate  friends  alone.  The  former  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  contain  chapters  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  verse  1  as  far  as  Iv  Kvglco; 
and  iv.  21 — 23  (inclusive) :  the  latter,  chapter  iii.  beginning 
with  Ta  avT^  yga^eiv  in  the  first  verse,  and  chapter  iv.  1 — 20, 
The  two  letters  arc  thought  to  have  received  their  present  jK)si- 
tion  and  form  when  the  New  Testament  epistles  were  collected. 
The  w’ords  to  Xoittov,  ^oLiQtTs  ev  Kvgtoo  certainly  appear  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  speedy  termination  of  the  letter,  as  the  analogy  of 
2  Cor.  xiii.  11 ;  Ephes.  vi.  10 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  1,  shows.  Not  that 
the  verb  is  necessarily  valcdictor}%  or  equivalent  to  tho 

liatiu  valete ;  but  that  the  adverbial  expression  to  Xoi^oy  indicates 
ft  summing  up  in  brief  space  of  all  that  the  writer  intends  to 
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add.  In  1  Thcss.  iv.  1,  the  same  formula  stands  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  termination  of  the  Epistle,  intimatiii*'  that  it 
is  placed  at  the  end  of  an  important  topic,  at  whatever  place  of 
the  Epistle  the  dicussion  of  such  a  topic  comes  to  a  close. 
Perhaps  the  apostle  originally  intended  to  conclude  it  at  hi.  1  • 
but  when  Epaphroditus  did  not  immediately  set  out,  or  on  the 
receipt  of  additional  information  regarding  the  Judaiser8,hewa8 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  append  a  warning  against  them. 

The '  hypothesis  which  Heinrichs  ingeniously  developed  and 
defended,  was  approved  in  the  main  by  a  reviewer  in  the  '  Jena 
Literatur-Zeitung  ^  for  1805.  It  was  afterwards  adopted,  with 
slight  variations,  by  Paulus.  But  it  has  never  met  with  gene¬ 
ral  approbation.  Resting,  as  it  does,  on  no  foundation,  and 
supported  ’  by  arguments  more  specious  than  solid,  it  must  be 
abandoned  to  that  universal  neglect  into  which  it  has  already 
fallen.  It  has  been  refuted  by  Bertholdt,  Flatt,  Schott,  Krause, 
Rheinwald,  and  others.  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  enter, 
on  the  present  occasion,  upon  a  formal  demolition  of  it,  because 
it  has  found  so  little  favour  even  among  the  speculating  coun¬ 
trymen  of  the  original  proposer. 

This  Epistle  is  the  shortest  addressed  to  any  church,  except 

the  second  to  the  Thessalonians.  It  mav  be  divided  into  six 

* 

paragraphs,  or  parts.  The  doctrinal  and  the  moral  arc  not 
separately  treated,  as  in  other  letters  written  by  Paul.  They 
are,  more  or  less  blended  throughout.  The  first  part  is  histo¬ 
rical,  relating  to  the  writer’s  condition  at  Rome.  The  Epistle 
docs  not  exhibit  the  same  regularity  of  structure  or  sequence 
of  argument  as  generally  characterise  the  writings  of  the  apostle. 
There  are  sudden  digressions,  and  breaks  in  the  logical  suc¬ 
cession  of  ideas,  especially  towards  the  end.  The  intimacy 
subsisting  between  himself  and  his  readers,  no  less  than  the 
kindheartedness  of  the  latter,  rendered  an  artificial  plan  unne¬ 
cessary.  Its  predominant  character  being  the  pathetic  and  the 
affectionate,  the  heart  of  the  apostle  is  exhibited  with  singular 
tenderness  and  beauty  of  expression.  His  reasoning  powers 
w  ere  not  required  for  the  confutation  of  error  among  the  Philip- 
pians ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  less  of  the  formal  and  the  conse¬ 
cutive  in  the  composition.  Its  general  tone  is  practical.  The 
deep  earnestness  and  gratitude  of  the  wTiter  arc  unfolded  in 
terms  pervaded  by  uncommon  delicacy  and  affection.  A  gene¬ 
rous  tide  of  noble  feeling  is  poured  into  the  Epistle,  from  a  soul 
overflowing  with  the  purest  and  highest  sentiments  of  which 
humanitv  is  capable. 

.  The  six  paragraphs  are  these  :  (a).  Chap.  i.  1 — 11 ;  (6).  i. 

— ii.  18  ;  (c).  ii.  19-30  ;  (d).  iii.  1— iv.  1  ;  (e).  iv.  a— 0  ; 
(/).  iv.  10—23. 


I 
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(fl).  i.  1 — 11.  After  the  inscription  and  salutation,  Paul  ex¬ 
presses  his  gratitude  to  God  on  behalf  of  the  PhilippianvS,  his 
continual  mention  of  them  in  prayer  since  the  time  they  re¬ 
ceived  the  gospel,  and  his  confident  expectation  that  the  work 
of  sanctification  in  their  hearts  would  be  carried  on  until  the 
day  of  death,  and  perfectly  completed.  He  calls  God  to  witness 
his  deep-seated  affection  towards  them,  praying  that  their  love 
and  knowledge  might  be  still  more  abundant,  and  the  fruits  of 
their  righteousness  yet  more  productive. 

(A),  i.  12 — ii.  18.  That  the  Philippians  might  not  be  dejected 
on  account  of  what  had  befallen  him,  he  informs  them  that  God 
had  overruled  his  imprisonment  for  good,  by  rendering  it  sub- 
sement  to  the  advancement  of  the  gospel.  II is  bonds  had  been 
made  known  in  the  prajtorium  and  throughout  the  city ;  and 
by  witnessing  his  patience  and  fortitude,  several  of  the  brethren 
had  been  induced  to  preach  the  gospel  all  the  more  fearlessly. 
Not  that  the  motives  of  all  who  proclaimed  Christ  were  pure, 
for  some  envied  the  apostle^ s  popularity,  but  yet,  as  long  as 
Christ  is  preached,  the  apostle  rejoices.  He  expresses  his  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  fact  that  the  Redeemer  should  be  magnified, 
either  by  his  life  or  his  death,  although  he  thinks  it,  on  the 
whole,  more  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  the  Philippians  and 
others,  that  he  should  live  a  little  longer,  that  he  might  joyfully 
meet  them  again.  But  whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  his  pre¬ 
sent  captivity,  he  exhorts  them  to  lead  a  holy  life,  to  he  firmly 
united  in  one  spirit,  and  not  to  be  terrified  by  their  enemies. 
In  the  most  tender  and  pathetic  strains  he  beseeches  them  to 
cultivate  mutual  love,  to  avoid  vain  glory,  and  to  be  exceedingly 
humble  in  the  estimate  of  their  own  attainments.  To  enforce 
the  duty  of  humility  the  more  impressively,  he  next  introduces 
the  example  of  Christ,  who  left  the  glories  of  the  heavenly  state 
to  live  on  earth  a  life  of  lowly  obedience  and  sull'cring  for  the 
sake  of  men.  Having  described  the  Saviour^s  person,  both  in 
his  humiliation  and  exaltation,  he  exhorts  them  to  work  out 
their  salvation  with  reverential  fear,  remembering  that  the 
divine  energy  was  not  inactive  w  ithin  them ;  to  avoid  mnrmur- 
ings  under  their  sufterings,  and  dispntings  for  pre-eminence ;  to 
be  blameless  and  harmless  in  the  midst  of  an  evil  generation ; 
and  not  only  to  hold  fast,  but  also  to  diffuse  the  w'ord  of  life 
around,  that  the  apostle  might  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Christ  on 
their  account. 

(c.)  ii.  19 — 30.  He  promises  to  send  Timothy  to  them,  of 
whom  he  speaks  as  a  disinterested,  zealous,  affectionate  minis¬ 
ter,  and  one  whose  excellence  was  w'cll  known  to  themselves. 
Rut  still  he  was  in  expectation  of  being  shortly  released,  and  of 
following  Timothy  to  Philippi.  He  then  gives  a  reason  for 
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sending  Epaphroditus  to  them  in  the  mean  time.  lie  meu- 
tions  the  dangerous  sickness  of  their  messenger,  his  earnest 
longing  to  return  to  his  flock,  and  the  self-sacrificing  fidelity 
with  which  he  had  laboured.  Him  he  commends  to  theiV 
esteem  and  honour,  as  a  workman  worthy  of  their  highest 
regards. 

(d).  iii.  1 — iv.  1.  Having  understood  from  Epaphroditus  that 
there  were  Judaising  teachers  at  Philippi,  the  apostle  in  this 
paragraph  warns  the  believers  against  them,  aflirming  that  they 
are  the  true  people  of  God  who  place  no  confidence  in  conformity 
to  the  law  of  Moses.  Had  this  law  furnished  ground  for  glorying, 
he  might  certainly  boast  of  it,  for  he  was  descended  of  Jewish 
parents,  circumcised,  a  rigid  Pharisee,  observing  all  its  outwiird 
requirements.  But  he  w  as  willing  to  forego  all  these  preten¬ 
sions  for  Christ,  while  he  sought  justification  by  faith  in  His 
righteousness  alone.  Hence  his  great  object  w  as  to  know  the 
Saviour,  to  become  experimentally  acquainted  with  Him  in  the 
efficacy  of  his  resurrection  producing  a  spiritual  resurrection  in 
him,  and  preparing  him  for  a  glorious  immortality ;  to  endure 
like  sufferings  with  the  Redeemer  for  His  sake;  and  being 
uuited  to  Him,  to  attain  to  the  certainty  of  a  blessed  resurrec- 
tiou.  He  proceeds  to  describe  his  Christian  experience  as  pro¬ 
gressive.  He  always  aimed  at  higher  attainments  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life :  hence  he  exhorts  them  to  follow’  his  example,  l)y 
walking  after  the  same  rule  as  they  had  done  already.  In  con¬ 
trast  with  his  own  aims  and  conduct,  he  places  the  practices  of 
the  Judaisers,  w  hom  he  describes  as  enemies  of  the  true  doctrine, 
sensual,  unclean,  wordly-minded,  selfish.  How  unlike  this  to 
the  apostle  whose  citizenship  was  in  heaven,  and  who  was 
always  looking  for  the  Saviour  to  raise  him  to  a  blessed  immor¬ 
tality  !  The  Philippians,  therefore,  Jis  having  the  same  faith 
and  prospect,  are  e^diorted  to  stand  fast  in  the  Lord. 

(e).  iv.  2 — 9.  Paul  beseeches  Euodias  and  Syntyche  to  be 
reconciled ;  entreats  his  '  true  .yoke-fellow  ^  to  assist  several 
pious  w’omen  in  their  evangelical  labours,  who  had  maintained 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  along  with  himself  and  Clement.  After 
this,  he  subjoins  a  few  general  precepts  relative  to  spiritual  joy, 
moderation,  and  contentment.  Virtue  is  recommended  in  all 
the  different  forms  in  which  the  wisdom  of  ancient  philosophy 
had  presented  it ;  and  as  the  Philippians  had  seen  it  so  em¬ 
bodied  in  himself,  they  are  enjoined  to  practise  it  in  its 
widest  aspect. 

(/).  iv.  10 — 23.  He  thanks  the  Philippians  for  the  signal 
proof  of  their  kindness  towards  him,  but  intimates,  with  a 
delicacy  and  nobleness  of  soul  never  surpassed,  that  he  had 
learned  to  be  contented  in  whatever  circumstances  he  might  be 
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placed;  prepared  to  sufler  want  if  needful,  or  to  have  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  conveniencies  of  life,  with  equanimity  of  temper 
trained  in  the  school  of  Christ.  The  Saviour’s  strength  enabled 
Paul  to  do  and  to  suffer  all  llis  will  concerning  him.  After 
stating  that  he  was  more  pleased  with  their  gift  as  an  evidence 
of  their  Christianity  than  as  a  supply  of  his  own  wants,  he  cn- 
counigcs  them  to  expect  an  abundant  fulfilment  of  all  their 
desires  from  God  the  Father,  to  whom  he  ascribes  all  the  glory. 
The  Epistle  closes  with  salutations,  and  the  usual  benediction. 


Art.  II.  The  Collegian  s  Guide,  By  the  Rev.  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  *  M.A., 

-  College,  Oxford.  London:  Longman.  1845. 

This  book  aims  at  conveying  useful  instruction  under  a  form  not 
unpalatable  to  young  and  rather  thoughtless  readers.  In  order 
to  gild  the  pill  which  it  desires  to  administer,  it  condescends  to 
a  certain  amount  of  slang  which  had,  at  first  opening,  rather 
prejudiced  us  against  it.  A  person  who  has  acquired  a  taste  for 
foolish  university  stories,  will  find  all  reading  of  that  sort  dan¬ 
gerous,  in  spite  of  the  moral  which  the  story  is  designed  to  con¬ 
vey.  Nor  are  we  sure  that  the  book  before  us  has  wholly 
escaped  that  objection,  although  we  cheerfully  acknowledge  that 
no  student  could  read  it  through  without  finding  amply  suf¬ 
ficient  to  sober  his  silly  and  flighty  notions. 

AVhether  a  person  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  universities 
would  glean  from  this  book  any  clear  conception  of  their  sys¬ 
tem,  we  are  somewhat  in  doubt.  The  writer  plunges  so  rudely 
into  the  midst  of  affairs,  and  takes  so  many  things  for  granted, 
that  a  stranger  would  be  for  some  time  bemazed  rather  than 
instructed.  Vivid  scenes  arc  drawn,  which  arc  like  the  lifting 
up  of  a  curtain  to  give  particular  glimpses  of  university  life ; 
but  a  general  confusion  remains  for  some  time,  which  may  with 
difficulty  be  dispelled  by  a  careful  rc-considcration  of  the  whole 
book.  For  ourselves,  nevertheless,  it  has  several  points  of  in¬ 
terest,  partly  as  exhibiting  the  thoughts  of  a  well-intentioned 
and  intelligent  academician,  partly  as  giving  us  in  a  fair  and 
accessible  form  the  standard  apology  offered  by  university  men 
for  the  system  of  tilings  existing  in  what  ought  to  be  the  seats 
of  learning. 

We  are  slightly  puzzled  by  a  few  points,  which  awakened  in 
us  more  than  once  an  apprehension  that  the  writer  was  not  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  University  of  Oxford  as  he  pretends  to 
be ;  and  we  will  notice  them,  even  at  the  risk  of  betraying  our 
own  ignorance, —  expressly  adding,  that  our  doubts  entirely 
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vanished  as  we  continued  the  perusal  of  the  book.  In  page  5, 
he  represents  some  Oxford  tutor  talking  of  *  the  enormity  of  a 
pensioner  getting  into  debt.^  Now  we  had  always  understood 
that  pensioner  was  exclusively  a  Cambridge  word ;  and  w  e  know 
positively  that  commoner  is  the  ordinary  name  at  Oxford  for 
students  who  are  not  on  the  foundation^  and  w  ho  ^  pay  *  the  full 
college  bills,  without  having  any  higher  rank ;  which  is  what 
pensioner  means.  In  page  34,  and  elsewhere,  he  speaks  as 
though  to  be  '  chums  ’  were  a  common  thing  :  the  word  perhaps 
has  of  late  been  assuming  a  new  sense ;  but  '  chums ' — i.e.,  part¬ 
ners  of  the  same  room — are  said  to  have  long  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  rare  in  either  university.  In  page  290,  he  tells  of  a  man 
who  would  have  been  in  the  first  class,  but  who,  from  deficiency 
in  the  knowledge  of  divinity,  w^as  placed  in  the  second.  This 
must  be  something  new ;  for  it  is  currently  and  confidently 
stated  by  Oxford  men,  that  the  di\inity  examination  affects 
solely  the  passing  or  not  passing  of  the  candidate ;  and  that  if 
he  passes  at  all,  it  is  not  allowed  to  damage  his  prospects  in  the 
class  list,  however  badly  he  may  have  done  in  that  particular 
line.  In  page  209,  he  has  a  strange  story  of  a  deception  prac¬ 
tised  on  a  bishop’s  chaplain  by  a  candidate  for  orders,  when 
required  to  write  the  usual  ‘  Latin  Sermon*  No  doubt  this 
must  mean  the  Latin  Essay,  which  is  written  at  the  examina¬ 
tion  ;  at  least,  this  is  all  that  we  can  hear  of  by  private  in¬ 
formation.* 

Let  these  and  other  things  pass ;  and  let  us  turn  a  little  to 
the  work  itself,  which  has  many  sensible  passages,  written  with 
very  good  feeling : — 

*  *  All  I  know  about  Oxford,*  interrupted  Fred,  ‘  is  what  I  have  heard 
of  wine  parties,  and  riding  home  from  Bullington  two  on  one  saddle, 
breaking  glasses  as  soon  as  you  have  drunk  out  of  them,  and  all  in 
fact  which  I  have  picked  up  from  a  few  reports  of  actions  for  debt 
brought  by  Oxford  tradesmen,  and  treatises  of  college  life.’ 

''Then,  Fred,  you  have  imbibed  the  very  notions  which  lam 
most  desirous  to  keep  out  of  your  mind.  Such  publications  do  a 
positive  injury  to  society,  showing  but  part  of  college  life,  and  that 
part  shamefully  exaggerated.  The  worst  is  that  they  fill  the  minds 
of  school-boys  with  examples  of  profligacy  and  give  a  taste  for  dis¬ 
sipation  ;  and  instead  of  things  honourable  and  of  good  report,  in 
which  neither  Oxford  nor  Cambridge  would  be  found  wanting  on  a 
fair  comparison  of  good  and  bad  together,  scenes  of  folly  and  of  vice 
are  crowded  together  and  set  forth  in  flaming  colours,  as  an  average 
sample  of  the  whole.  And  why  ?  because  forsooth,  the  minds  of 
those  writers  who  condescend,  or  are  fit  to  minister  to  the  vulgar 

•  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  learned  positively  from  two 
unquestionable  sources,  that  our  criticisms  are  perfectly  correct. 
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palate,  have  an  affinity  to  vice,  but  not  to  virtue,  and  because  there 
are  fifty  readers  of  the  lives  of  profligates  to  one  admirer  of  such 
worthies  as  those  enshrined  in  the  pages  of  good  old  Isaac  Walton. 
But  be  advised,  Frederic,  forget  such  scenes;  they  have  as  little 
claim  to  the  title  of  Life  in  Oxford  as  a  certain  Tom  and  Jerry  history 
of  cockfights,  the  prize-ring,  sporting  taverns,  and  the  lowest  dens  of 
thieves  and  drunkards,  deserved  to  be  called  Life  in  London. 

^  Stand  for  a  moment  in  Cheapside ;  see  the  unwearied  stream  of 
cabs,  omnibuses,  merchants’  waggons,  and  vehicles  of  all  kinds  ;  pic¬ 
ture  to  yourself  the  establishment,  the  business,  and  the  commerce  of 
which  each  must  be  the  representative  and  the  product.  Look  at 
the  double  stream  on  each  side  of  the  way  of  busy  passers  to  and  fro, 
with  quick  step  and  contracted  brow,  each  absorbed  in  his  own  en¬ 
terprises  ;  and  when  you  have  formed  some  kind  of  estimate  of  the 
countless  thousands  engaged  in  the  honourable  duties  of  commercial 
life,  then  ask  yourself  where  are  the  brutes  and  the  bullies,  the  mad¬ 
men  and  the  profligates,  whom  many  are  so  far  imposed  on  as  to 
believe  the  chief  actors  on  the  vast  stage  of  London  life.  No  less 
erroneous  are  the  impressions  commonly  received  of  our  universities. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  London  has  its  thieves,  its  rakes,  and  roues, 
of  every  grade,  from  the  titled  swindler  and  adulteress,  to  the  lowest 
pilferer  and  prostitute  of  St.  Giles’s.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  in 
Oxford  there  are  those  who  glory  in  their  shame,  buy  that  for  which 
they  cannot  pay,  keep  company  with  stage-coachmen,  and  seem  to 
think  it  the  height  of  gentility  and  manliness  to  affect  the  language 
of  the  boor  and  the  appetites  of  the  brute.  But  look  about  you  as 
you  pass  through  that  city  of  colleges,  and  ask  where  are  they,  and 
what  is  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  many  by  whom  the  very 
mention  of  such  practises  is  frowned  away  in  disgust.  Compare 
those  of  academical  education  with  the  other  members  of  society,  and 
then  say  whether  their  manners  and  taste  are  such  as  to  argue  that 
the  exaggerated  excesses  of  the  universities  are  the  exception  or  the 
rule.  Doubtless,  youth  is  the  age  of  inexperience  and  folly,  of 
strong  temptations  to  commit  error,  and  utter  carelessness  to  conceal 
it.  This  is  the  case  all  the  world  over,  and  not  in  Oxford  only. 
Temptations  are  not  local.  They  are  more  from  within  than  from 
without ;  and  who  will  deny  that  the  same  number  of  young  men 
would  give  quite  as  much  cause  for  scandal  if  scattered  about  the 
country,  as  if  collected  together  in  colleges.  For,  though  large  soci¬ 
eties  of  the  young  engender  a  spirit  ol  excitement  which  encourages 
slighter  excesses,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  also  originates  a  public 
opinion  and  a  sentiment  by  which  the  more  serious  failings  are  kept 
in  check. 

‘  Whenever  therefore  we  hear  of  defying  proctors  or  tutors,  being 
at  the  mercy  of  dunning  creditors,  and  using  childish  tricks  to  evade 
them,  climbing  college  walls,  mixing  with  low  company,  and  being 
countenanced  in  intemperance  of  any  kind,  we  shall  do  well  to  con¬ 
sider  that  the  persons  who  amuse  us  with  such  stories  have  only 
picked  up  a  tale  of  the  extravagances  of  some  silly  fellow  in  an  un- 
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guarded  moment,  and  that  such  practises  are  known  to  the  majority 
only  to  be  laughed  at  and  despised.*  ’ — pp.  63 — 5G. 

In  spite  of  this  warning,  we  somewhat  fear  that  the  various 
tales  to  be  found  in  this  volume  will,  on  the  whole,  leave  on  the 
reader  an  impression  that  the  University  of  Oxford  has  a  greater 
proportion  of  giddy  and  profligate  members  than  the  writer  can 
mean  to  admit.  Let  us  hear  from  him  what  is  the  use  of  going 
to  college : — 

'‘These  remarks,  Fred,  are  quite  enough,  I  hope,  to  make  you 
understand  that  the  formation  of  character  is  the  chief  object  of  a 
university,  and  that  study  and  lectures  are  means,  but  not  the  only 
means,  to  that  end. 

‘  ‘  Now  then  let  me  give  you  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  purity  of  the 
sphere  and  numerous  influences  to  which,  by  the  bounty  of  founders 
and  the  mellowing  agency  of  revolving  years,  youths  of  tender  minds 
and  plastic  habits  are  committed,  as  it  were,  to  a  genial  clime,  to 
allow  their  constitutions,  mental  and  moral,  to  gain  strength,  tone, 
and  vigour,  before  they  encounter  the  corrosive  cares  and  ruder 
shocks  of  busy  life — before  they  encounter  those  gales  of  adversity 
which  have  so  often  made  shipwreck  of  simple  truth  and  unguarded 
honesty — before  the  daily  quest  of  daily  bread,  malesuada  fames  et 
turpis  egestas,  the  evil  suggestions  of  want  and  the  shame  of  poverty, 
ever  peering  in  the  distance,  have  absorbed  and  engrossed  us  with 
the  cares  of  the  body,  and  made  us  forget  the  untold  riches  of  the 
mind  and  the  uncounted  treasures  of  one  immortal  soul.* 

‘  ‘  Why,*  says  Fred,  ‘  you  seem  to  look  upon  us  as  not  full  grown ; 
as  if  our  marrow  were  not  fully  set  nor  our  strength  matured.  Just 
as  some  go  to  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  the  air  while  they  are  what 
their  mothers  call  *  growing  boys,*  for  fear  a  sedentary  occupation  at 
too  early  an  age  should  hurt  them,  so  we  are  to  enter  a  university 
for  the  strengthening  and  maturing  of  our  characters.* 

‘  ‘  That  is  the  very  idea  I  intended  to  convey;  the  doctors  in  the 
one  case  correspond  with  the  tutors  in  the  other,  and  society  and 
college  lectures  to  air  and  exercise :  then,  our  nerves  are  not  tried 
and  tempers  fretted  by  money-making  cares  and  the  contentions  of 
business,  while  our  minds  are  amused  and  refined  by  the  pure  scenery 
around  us,  no  less  in  the  grey  cloisters  and  verdant  gardens  of  Ox¬ 
ford  than  in  the  unclouded  beauties  of  Italy.  With  many  a  sea-side 
patient,  physicians  tells  us,  it  is  not  the  air,  the  diet,  or  the  bathing, 
that  is  the  chief  source  of  health,  but  the  tranquillity  of  the  temper, 
the  repose  and  serenity  of  mind,  with  other  secret  influences  un¬ 
known  at  home,  part  independent  of  any  of  these  causes,  and  part 
the  result  of  all.  Whether  w'e  seek  to  recruit  our  bodies  or  our 
minds,  we  must  not  deny  the  efliciency  of  little  causes,  because  we 
can  scarcely  identify  them  in  the  greatness  of  their  effects.  I  his  is  to 
stifle  science  in  the  very  cradle — to  throw  many  a  healing  balm  away, 
and  to  disdain  to  be  cured  till  we  are  as  wise  as  our  physician. 

‘  *  ‘  The  real  virtue  of  collegiate  studies,’  says  an  elegant  writer, 
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*  is  still  as  little  known  by  the  generality  as  it  was  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Not  one  in  fifty,  even  of  those  who  have  most  profited  by 
them,  could  give  the  true  reasons  of  their  excellence,  university 
studies  are  but  a  small  part  of  collegiate  education.  Professors  or 
lecturers  may  form  the  scholar,  they  cannot  make  the  man.' — 'It  is 
on  this  formation  of  character — a  higher  aim,*  surely,  than  any  mere 
scientific  acquirements,  that  our  universities  and  public  schools  must 
take  their  stand.  The  best  of  all  knowledge — self-knowledge — is 
the  staple  they  impart.  A  man  educated  in  them  rarely  mistakes  his 
own  position  or  feels  uneasy  in  it.  The  value  of  this  knowledge  is 
an  old  truth.  It  is  false  to  say  that  the  world  gives  this,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  a  confusion  of  ideas  and  an  incorrect  statement  to  talk  of  the 
advantage  of  college  as  giving  a  knowledge  of  the  world.' 

"No,  no,  Fred,  college  is  not  the  world  ;  the  best  part  of  college 
— and  I  shall  say  more  of  this  by- and  by — is  that  it  is  a  seclusion 
from  the  world ;  a  gradual  and  tender  initiation  and  most  salutary 
antidote  and  preparation  for  the  world.  Before  you  commit  yourself 
to  a  most  trying  and  baneful  climate,  you  would  do  well  to  train  your 
body  and  brace  your  nerves  against  the  infection  of  it.  Such  a  bane¬ 
ful  climate  is  the  world  at  large  ;  such  a  place  of  training  is  a  univer¬ 
sity  ;  such  an  antidote  to  the  worst  infections  of  our  carnal  nature  is 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  education  which  a  university  is  pre¬ 
eminently  calculated  to  afford. 

‘ '  Let  it  be  granted,  therefore,  Fred,  that  you  go  to  college  for  the 
maturing  and  formation  of  character  after  the  best  of  models — the 
model  of  the  Christian  gentleman.  Painters  visit  Italy  to  form  a 
correct  taste  of  the  beauties  of  art ;  Englishmen  enter,  or  should 
enter  their  universities  to  form  a  correct  taste  of  the  proprieties  of 
social  intercourse.  '  Manners  make  the  man,'  says  the  copy ;  in 
real  truth  it  is  the  man  that  make  the  manners,  for  take  care  of  the 
inward  man  and  the  outward  style  and  manners  will  take  care  of 
themselves  ;  a  true  gentlemanly  style  being  but  the  index  and  expo¬ 
nent  of  a  gentle  heart.' ' — pp.  64 — 67. 

Consistently  with  such  views,  he  rather  scornfully  quotes 
against  London  University  College  the  appellation  given  to  it 
by  Coleridge  :  *  Gower-Street  lecture-room  ;*  and  in  Ids  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  tendencies  of  life  eveiy^whcre  else  but  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  betrays,  we  think,  the  prejudices  and  ignorance  of 
a  mere  Oxonian.  It  is  certainly  too  true,  that  if  the  sons  of 
our  aristocracy  were  not  sent  to  a  university,  but,  instead  of  this, 
they  w’ere  idling  with  grooms,  game-keepers,  and  billiard 
players  (p.  GO),  or  dawdling  at  the  mess  and  parade ;  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  congratulating  them  on  escaping  the 
dangers  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  But  our  author  is  not  jus¬ 
tified  in  libelling  industrious  life,  as  though  its  dull  routine  and 
strict  requirements  were  a  school  in  which  the  conscience  must 
be  blunted  and  the  heart  hardened. 
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*  Tell  me  where  but  in  one  of  the  universities  can  you,  on  any 
stated  morning,  meet  ten  or  fifteen  young  men  together  accustomed 
only  to  the  best  society,  and  with  minds  untainted  by  the  selfishness 
the  jealousies,  the  contentions  and  animosities  which  the  daily  strug- 
gle  for  daily  bread,  the  galling  compromises  of  an  independent 
spirit,  and  all  the  contumely  which  the  deserving  from  the  unworthy 
takes,  insensibly  yet  indelibly  impress  upon  the  heart ;  blunting  the 
fine  edge  of  true  nobility,  and  marring  the  delicate  sensibility  of  the 
man?’ — p.  134. 

There  is  no  true  morality  here ;  the  sentiment,  in  fact,  is,  in 
the  present  day,  analogous  to  the  monkish  errors  of  a  past  age. 
The  virtue  which  is  reared  in  the  open  world,  surely  far  excels 
in  robustness  the  untried  innocence  of  prosperity  and  retire¬ 
ment  ;  the  ‘  refinement  ’  and  ^  sensibility  ’  of  which  is  closely 
akin  to  selfishness,  and  is  as  likely  as  not  to  snap  on  the  first 
exposure  to  temptation.  Moreover,  the  writer’s  notion,  that  the 
ordinary  association  of  academic  youths  wdth  each  other  is  so 
peculiarly  profitable,  is  quite  utopian,  and  opposed  to  his  own 
good  sense  and  experience. 

That  the  generous  friendships  sometimes  formed  in  college 
society^  are  of  great  value :  that  the  emulation  in  study  and  in¬ 
terchange  of  thought,  cultivated  in  a  large  university,  is  a  pre¬ 
cious  advantage,  wdiich  mere  lectures  canno,t  give  ;  will  be 
cheerfully  conceded :  nor  do  we  say  that  these  advantages  (in 
the  case  of  a  steady  young  man)  may  not  be  well  purchased  at 
the  expense  of  leaving  the  parental  roof  rather  prematurely. 
Ilut  it  is  paradoxical  enough  to  trcjit  a  university,  in  which  young 
men  associate  solely  or  chiefly  with  one  another,  as,  in  itself,  and 
ordinarily,  a  purer  school  of  virtuous  training,  than  can  be 
found  bv  those  who  reside  in  the  bosom  of  a  family,  and  are 
employed  in  the  study  or  practice  of  an  arduous  prolession. 
'Fherc  is  also  a  hereditary  credulity  in  these  university  men, 
that  they,  and  they  alone,  rear  'Christian  gentlemen  ;’  which  is 
really  quite  amusing.  To  claim  credit  for  this,  is  no  doubt  as 
easy  as  to  expatiate  on  their  ow  n  '  orthodoxy,’  of  w  hich  they  are 
themselves  the  judge.  The  manifest  fact  is,  that  a  majority  of 
the  academic  youths  come  from  families  in  which  gentlcmcnly 
manners  and  feelings  arc  established  ;  and  this  influence  from 
itithont  fixes,  in  part  (but  in  part  only),  the  same  impress  on 
the  youthful  society  tvithin  the  universities.  In  moral  matters, 
the  universities  are  passive;  at  best,  they  transmit,  but  do  not 
generate,  moral  influence.  While  the  country  gentlemen  were 
drunkards,  so  were  the  university  youth  ;  when  the  middle 
classes  and  the  evangelical  body  began  to  rise  in  power,  the 
universities  were  slowly  but  surely  aflccted  by  the  new  influ¬ 
ences  which  oozed  into  them.  Society  at  large  w  ould  no  longer 
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endure  nightly  frays  of  drunkards,  or  brutalizing  exhibitions  by 
day.  Riotous  outrages,  street  fights,  and  other  matters  rather 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  ‘  Christian  gentlemen,^  lingered 
at  the  universities,  when  they  had  been  put  down  wherever 
the  influence  of  the  middle  classes  reached,  and  kept  their 
ground  only  in  Irish  barbarism,  or  in  the  select  circles  of 
some  of  our  unworthy  aristocracy.  We  do  not  intend  to  ques¬ 
tion  that  Oxford  is  at  present  a  place  where  *  gentlemanly  man¬ 
ners  *  may  be  learnt ;  but,  w  ithout  otlence,  w^e  w  ould  suggest  that 
this  is  no  exclusive  prerogative  of  cither  university  :  and  to  claim 
this  as  their  peculiar  honour,  is  very  like  confessing  that  nothing 
else  can  be  claimed  for  them.  The  same  consciousness  in  the 
authorthat  'Gow  er- Street  lectures’  are  very  superior  to  any  w  hich 
Oxford  can  boast,  m«ay  be  discerned  in  his  dispju’aging  remarks  on 
that  institution.  A  university  cannot  make  its  studies,  which  arc 
its  essence,  a  secondary  thing,  and  choose  as  its  rightful  function 
that  most  vague  and  treacherous  object,  '  the  formation  of  cha¬ 
racter,’  or  the  producing  of  '  Christian  gentlemen,’  without  in¬ 
volving  itself  in  .absurdity  and  confusion.  '  Character  ’  may  be 
formed  in  the  army,  or  in  a  workshop ;  but  neither  the  army 
nor  the  workshop  will  form  it  the  better  by  making  this  their 
direct  aim.  The  valuable  lesson  of  obedience  is  learnt  bv  scrv- 
ing  in  a  factory;* but  factories  c.anuot  be  set  up  to  teach  men 
obedience.  Surely  a  university  will  then  form  character  best, 
when  it  is  most  efficient  as  a  university,  for  its  own  legitimate 
ends.  At  present,  our  academicians  (w  ithout  offence  let  it  be 
said)  have  tangled  themselves  in  a  ridiculous  net ;  they  have  set 
up  a  marrow,  exclusive,  and  therefore  illiberal,  set  of  studies, 
w  hich,  if  followed  out,  w  oufrl  force  all  minds,  without  exception, 
through  a  certain  routine.  When  common  sense  shows  that  a 
man  may  be  v.alu.able  as  a  member  of  society,  or  even  as  a 
magistrate  or  legislator,  without  the  technical  knowledge  here 
obtruded  on  him  ;  they  justify  him  in  makiiig  academical 
studies  a  secondary  thing,  and  cover  the  offence  by  saying,  that 
he  comes  to  the  university  not  so  much  for  the  studies  of  the 
place  as  to  form  his  cliaractcr.  Instead  of  enlarging  their 
studies  to  meet  his  c.asc,  they  carve  out  for  themselves  a  new 
function,  'formation  of  character;’  which  they  can  alw  ays  pretend 
to  have  fulfilled  successfully,  and  be  secure  against  criticism. 
They  desire  to  enjoy  the  honours  and  emoluments  contingent 
on  receiving  within*  their  w  alls  the  entire  rising  generation  of 
our  aristocracy ;  and  yet,  not  to  have  the  discomfort  of  so  adapt¬ 
ing  their  studies  to  the  wants  of  every  age  as  that  they  may 
properly  enforce  them  upon  all  their  professed  students.  In 
making  this  charge,  we  admit  that  the  w  riter  before  us  evidently 
leans  to  the  opinion  that  no  one  has  any  business  at  the  uni- 
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vcrsity  who  does  not  come  thither  to  study.  Such  lie  gives  as 
the  opinion  of  his  ^  Mr.  Churton/  a  young  tutor  of  the  new 
school.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  he  knows  it  to  be  impossible  to  en¬ 
force  study  on  all,  without  great  changes  in  the  prevalent  'idea’ 
of  a  university.  \Vc  hope  that  no  one  will  understand  ns  as 
declaring  war  against  the  Greek  classics,  in  which  chieflv  the 
Oxonians  pride  themselves.  If  this  were  the  place  for  enlarging 
on  that  topic,  we  could  show  that  we  highly  esteem  sucli  know¬ 
ledge,  rightly  applied.  But  that  is  quite  ditferent  from  assent¬ 
ing  to  the  dogma,  that  a  system  which  has  grown  up  by  accident, 
and  whose  chief  characteristics  are  drawn  from  the  ignorance 
and  deficiencies  of  a  remote  age,  is  a  suitable  training  for  the 
intellect  of  the  present  day.  Until  a  great  enlargement  of  views 
has  been  brought  about, — until  it  shall  be  admitted  that  Bacon 
is  superior  to  Aristotle,  Adam  Smith  and  Hallam  to  Thucydi¬ 
des  ;  or  to  speak  more  vaguely,  until  the  universities  teach  the 
most  valuable  knowledge  which  the  nation  and  age  can  afford ; 
they  will  never  attain  moral  power  to  enforce  attention  on  their 
studies.  At  present,  they  dare  not  exert  the  sternness  of  disci¬ 
pline  for  which  they  have  the  legal  authority.  They  arc  forced 
to  wink  at  gentlemanly  idlers,  and  to  trump  up  the  fancy  that 
the  universities  exist  to  form  '  Christian  gentlemen,’  because 
they  feel  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  every  body 
who  has  talents  for  it  to  devote  weeks  and  months  to  the  trashy 
rhetoric  and  unsatisfactory  ethics  of  Aristotle,  to  the  tedious 
narratives  of  Livy  and  Polybius,  or  the  witty  obscenities  of  Aris¬ 
tophanes.  All  these  books  have  their  value ;  biit  it  is  too  much 
to  demand  that  they  shall  be  the*  very  staple  of  tlie  study  of  a 
national  university,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  and  shall  be 
made  so  prominent  as  to  exclude  things  far  more  valuable.  It 
should  be  the  place  of  professors  to  extract  what  is  best,  from 
writers,  who  are  too  voluminous  or  too  difficult,  in  comparison 
with  their  intrinsic  worth,  to  be  studied  by  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers  ;  whose  time  would  then  be  economised  for  other  uses. 

The  w  riter  before  us  has  some  very  energetic  and  seasonable 
protests  agaiust  the  system  known  at  the  universities  by  the 
name  of '  cramming  ;’  an  evil,  which  nothing  can  keep  down  but 
sound  judgment  in  examiners.  The  following  details  will  be 
read  with  interest : — 

*  *  The  studies  of  Belton  and  Lipsley  were  of  a  far  less  worthy  kind. 
A  short  account  of  them  will  serve  to  explain,  while  it  holds  up  to 
yet  greater  contempt  the  practice  of  cramming. 

*  *  First,  we  must  observe  that  all  examinations  imply  the  existence 
of  examiners,  and  examiners,  like  other  mortal  beings,  lie  open  to  the 
frauds  of  designing  men,  through  the  uniformity  and  sameness  ol 
their  proceedings.  This  uniformity  inventive  men  have  analysed  and 
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reduced  to  a  system,  founding  thereon  a  certain  science,  and  corre¬ 
sponding  art,  called  cramming. 

*  *  I  will  exemplify  my  meaning  by  the  usual  divinity  examinations. 

*  *  Every  candidate  for  a  degree  is  expected  to  pass  a  general  exa¬ 
mination  in  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  in  the  Grospels  and  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  He  must  also  be  able  to  construe  the  gospels  in 
Greek,  and  to  repeat  and  prove  from  scripture  the  Thirty- nine  Arti¬ 
cles.  For  this  general  examination  there  are  two  ways  of  preparing. 

*  *  One  is  the  plain  honourable  way  practised  by  Allen.  lie  read 
his  Bible  carefully,  and  reflected  on  every  point  alike.  The  result 
of  this  is  a  sound  and  generally  available  knowledge  of  scripture. 

*  *  This  is  one  way  of  preparing  for  an  examination.  Knowledge  so 
attained  is  improving  to  the  mind ;  and  though  it  may  waste  a  little 
by  keeping,  still  it  will  not  entirely  evaporate  as  soon  as  the  exami¬ 
nation  is  over ;  but  the  professor  of  the  art  of  cramming  reasons  as 
follows : — 

*  *  The  object  of  the  men  who  apply  to  me  is  not  to  gain  knowledge 
but  to  gain  testamurs.  If  I  could  retail  these  slips  of  paper  at  once 
without  being  guilty  of  forgery,  it  would  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
and  six  months  after  the  examinations  are  over,  it  would  be  quite  as 
beneficial  to  my  pupils  as  any  instruction  they  arc  capable  of  receiv¬ 
ing.  This  is  my  position,  not  my  fault.  I  should  greatly  prefer  to 
gain  a  livelihood  by  assisting  young  men  of  well-formed  minds,  to 
lake  full  advantage  of  a  university  course,  and  to  attain  to  that  profici¬ 
ency  which  an  examiner’s  testamur  is  supposed  to  imply.  But  since 
parents  will  be  so  foolish  as  to  send  their  sons  to  college,  and  to  keep 
them  there  three  years  in  spite  of  the  clearest  evidence  that  every 
term  a  great  deal  of  their  knowledge  is  running  out  and  very  little 
coming  in;  and  since  these  sons  at  jast  come  to  me  and  say,  ‘  We 
know  less  than  when  we  left  school :  six  months  only  remain  to  com¬ 
plete  the  work  for  which  the  university  allows  four  yeais:’  what  am 
1  to  do  ?  There  is  competition  among  private  tutors  as  well  as 
among  the  members  of  every  other  profession.  He  gets  most  pupils 
who  has  fewest  plucks,  just  us  the  lawyer  has  most  briefs  who  obtains 
most  verdicts,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  justice  of  his  client’s 
cause.  I  must  make  the  most  of  the  six  months  which  remain.  To 
impart  sound  knowledge  is  impossible,  as  I  have  no  time  to  lay  a  sure 
foundation.  I  must  confine  myself  to  that  kind  of  knowledge  which 
will  be  most  serviceable  for  the  present  purpose.  In  other  words, 
mental  improvement  and  available  information  do  not  properly  belong 
to  my  profession.  Intellectual  attainments  with  me  are  only  a 
means  to  an  end— that  end  being  to  obtain  testamurs.  With  wliat 
kind  of  intellectual  attainments  am  I  concerned  ?  with  such  only  as 
come  into  play  at  examinations.’ 

‘  *  The  first  point,  therefore,  in  which  a  crammer  differs  from  other 
tutors  is  in  the  selection  of  subjects.  While  another  tutor  would 
teach  every  part  of  the  books  given  up,  he  virtually  reduces  their 
quantity,  dwelling  chiefly  on  the  ‘  likely  parts.’ 

*  ‘  The  second  point  in  w  hich  a  crammer  excels  is  in  fixing  the  at- 
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tention,  and  reducing  subjects  to  the  comprehension  of  ill-formed 
and  undisciplined  minds. 

' '  The  third  qualification  of  a  crammer  is  a  happy  manner  and  ad¬ 
dress,  to  encourage  the  desponding,  to  animate  the  idle,  and  to  make 
the  exertions  of  the  pupil  continually  increase  in  such  a  ratio,  that  he 
shall  be  wound  up  to  concert  pitch  by  the  day  of  entering  the  schools. 

‘  *  In  each  of  these  three  points,  as  in  all  other  matters,  practice 
makes  perfect.  Besides,  there  is  ample  scope  for  genius  and  inven¬ 
tion,  and  doubtless  the  most  successful  tutors  have  had  high  natural 
endowments. 

*  ‘  There  was  for  some  years,  and  perhaps  still  is,  in  Oxford,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  art  of  cramming,  of  great  notoriety.  He  was  once  a  fel¬ 
low  of  one  of  the  colleges,  and  some  say  he  lost  his  fellowship 
by  his  irregularities  and  low  propensities.  Those  who  condescended 
to  apply  to  him  had  to  seek  him  not  uncommonly  at  some  low  public 
house. 


*  ‘  This  classic  lecturer  was  described  to  me  by  one  who  had  seen 
him  exercising  his  vocation  in  terms  which  I  should  prejudice  the 
university  if  1  were  to  repeat.  Imagine  a  man  of  forty  years  of  age, 
unwashed,  and  unshorn,  redolent  of  tobacco,*  and  flushed  and  bloated 
with  the  last  night^s  beer,  sitting  in  a  college  room, 'displaying  a  won¬ 
drous  volubility  and  power  of  memory  in  classical,  logical,  and  scrip¬ 
tural  literature,  without' a  book  or  any  other  assistance  than  a  cigar 
betw  een  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  .and  a  tankard  of  college  ale.  Of 
course  the  kind  of  technical  memory  and  illustrations  which  a  man  of 
this  degraded  taste  w  ould  introduce  are  of  too  painful  a  natuie  for  any 
feeling  mind  to  think  of,  though  well,  too  well,  suited,  unhappily,  to 
the  perverted  tastes  of  that  small  portion  of  undergraduates  who  are 
so  shameless  as  to  countenance  him. 


*  *  But  why  do  I  sully  my  pages  with  an  allusion  to  such  a  disgrace 
to  humanity  ?  It  is  not  only  in  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  a 
talent  for  cramming  is  held,  but  I  have  also  another  and  a  more  ur¬ 
gent  reason  for  alluding  to  this  person.  His  fame  has  been  recorded 
by  others,  and  that  too  as  if  he  were  a  fair  average  specimen  of  Ox¬ 


ford  characters,  and  not  a  solitary  exception  and  rare  excrescence 
from  a  generous  stock.  If  my  readers  have  ever  heard  of  this  person, 
and  are  disposed  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  university  which  he  infests, 
let  them  know  that  the  porters  of  several  colleges  have  or  had  strict 
orders  not  to  admit  him  inside  their  gates  ;  also,  that  it  was  generally 
believed  that  any  man  who  had  been  known  to  read  wdth  him  would 
have  a  strong  prejudice  to  contend  against  in  the  schools.'  ’ — pp.  ‘-^*29 
— 2.'i3 


We  have  observed,  that  the  complaints  against  the  cramming 
system  have  exceedingly  increased  at  Oxford,  with  that  of 
private  tutors,  in  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  that  at  Cambridge 
it  had  already  readied  a  great  height,  before  it  was  known  at 
Oxford,  also  side  by  side  wdth  the  private  tutors.  The  questions 
rising  out  of  the  remark  are  too  ditlicult  and  grave  to  be  treated 
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here ;  but  we  are  possessed  with  the  belief,  that  the  last  change 
made  in  the  Oxford  system  of  examinations,  about  the  year 
1830  (by  which,  in  many  respects,  they  approximated  to  the 
mechanical  system  of  Cambridge,  in  regard  to  ^paperwork'),  was 
an  unhappy  one.  By  far  the  most  scjirching  questions,  are  those 
which  are  made  by  word  of  mouth ;  in  w  hich  an  experienced 
interrogator  cannot  be  deceived.  We  fear,  however,  that  the 
prevalent  system  of  laying  on  the  examiners  inuch  work,  much 
odium,  and  little  pay,  will  ensure  to  the  university  of  Oxford  a 
regular  supply  of  inexperienced  and  (naturally)  injudicious 
examiners ;  and  thus  give  fresh  aid  to  the  system  of  cramming. 

I  For  the  worst  part  of  it  is,  that  illjudged  questions  tend  to  force 

I  this  contemptible  practice  of  overloading  the  memory  with 

details  that  must  instantly  be  forgotten,  on  able  candidates 
whose  good  sense  spurns  and  abhors  it. 

The  writer  before  us  evidently  is  a  favourable  type  of  the 
current  Oxford  feeling  as  regards  religion  ;  considering  which, 
we  arc  struck  by  view  s  w  hich  now  and  then  show'  themselves. 
The  following  is  rather  edifying  in  its  way,  concerning  a  wild 
youth  'rusticated'  (i.c.  temporjirily  expelled)  from  college, 

\  whose  ordination  is  represented  as  designed  to  bring  about  his 
future  conversion, 

*  *  The  Rev.  A.  Croydon  is  now  a  very  exemplary  parish  priest. 
He  always  was  a  man  of  good  principles  and  of  a  generous  nature.  It 
was  his  honesty  and  artlessness  that  used  to  betray  him  to  college 
punishment.  I  do  not  deny  that  you  may  make  a  good  parish  priest 
too.  For  while  I  see  so  much  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  so 
much  love  of  truth,  generosity  and  compassion,  and  so  little  deliberate 
preference  of  vice  in  your  constitution,  and,  above  all,  when  I  observe 
how  much  you  become  sobered  down,  softened,  and  humanised,  after  • 
spending  a  vacation  at  home  with  your  family,  I  am  encouraged  to 
hope  that  there  are  those  seeds  of  goodness  in  you  which,  by  the 
serious  reflections  inseparable  from  sermon-writing  and  sick-visiting, 
may  graciously  be  quickened  into  life.’  ’ — pp.  197 — 198. 

We  cannot  find  out  w'ho  is  supposed  to  say  these  words :  the 
author  has  a  perplexing  mode  of  putting  tw'o-thirds  of  his  book 
within  inverted  commas.  If  the  speaker  is  on  this  occasion  the  • 
indulgent  and  mourning  father,  yet  the  sentiment  passes  with¬ 
out  reproof,  or  apparent  consciousness  of  its  error. 

It  will  also  be  observed  how  the  truth  slips  out,  that  whatever 
the  pretended  moral  advantages  of  the  university,  they  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  '  sobering,  softening,  and  humaniz¬ 
ing'  influences  of  the  domestic  circle. 

A  large  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  laudable  object  of 
Warning  young  men  against  incurring  debts  at  the  university. 
We  wish  the  author  all  success  in  his  effort ;  but  we  hardly 
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think  him  right  in  trying  to  lay  the  whole  blame  of  these  disas¬ 
trous  occurrences  on  the  fathers  of  the  students,  to  the  excul¬ 
pation  of  the  university  authorities.  He  is  pleased  indeed  to 
tell  us  positively,  that  ^  no  legislation  will  do  the  least  good  * 
(p.  369) ;  but,  with  deference,  we  claim  leave  to  doubt  his  asser¬ 
tion.  Why  might  it  not  be  enacted  that  no  tradesman  should 
be  entitled  to  payment  for  any  bill  exceeding  £5,  unless  a  copy 
of  it  were  sent  in  to  the  college  authorities  within  a  quarter  of  a 
year  after  it  became  due  ?  On  getting  his  bill  back  with  the 
signature  of  the  dean  or  tutor,  he  w  ould  hold  in  his  hands  the 
legal  document  which  made  his  claim  good  for  the  future ;  and 
in  case  of  undue  extravagance,  a  parent  would  receive  timely 
notice.  Nor  could  such  a  plan  be  justly  deprecated  as  unduly 
exposing  a  young  man^s  private  expenses.  Whoever  wished  to 
conceal  from  his  tutor  how  many  muffins  his  friends  ate,  or  how 
many  coats  he  had  had  from  his  tailor,  w  ould  hold  the  remedy 
in  his  own  hands — to  pay  wdthin  a  quarter  of  a  year.  If  unable 
to  do  that,  be  ought  not  to  complain  of  a  wholesome  check  to 
extravagance.  So  simple  a  plan  as  is  here  suggested,  would  at 
once  destroy  the  unwholesome  competition  of  tradesmen  in 
giving  credit;  which  the  author  truly  describes  as  equally 
injurious  to  them  and  to  the  young  men. 

We  observe  that  Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  published  correspondence, 
severely  chides  the  college  authorities  for  taking  so  good  pre¬ 
cautions  that  they  themselves  shall  not  suftcr  bad  debts  from 
the  young  men,  while  no  care  at  all  is  taken  to  secure  the 
tradesman  from  loss.  The  contrast,  no  doubt,  forcibly  shows 
that  there  is  much  culpability  in  the  ruling  part  of  the  univer¬ 
sities  :  but  w  e  think  it  clear  that  Dr.  Arnold’s  remedy — that  of 
exacting  from  the  students  caution  money  large  enough  to  in¬ 
demnify  tradesmen — would  prove  impracticable  or  insufficient, 
unless  accompanied  w  ith  measures  to  enforce  a  quick  delivery  of 
bills.  To  demand  £500  caution  money,  to  be  deposited  with 
the  college  authorities,  would  not  be  too  much  for  the  security 
of  tradesmen,  as  things  are  now'  managed  :  but  such  a  demand 
would  be  oppressive  and  unjust,  and  could  not  possibly  be 
enforced. 

There  is  something  laughably  simple  in  the  author’s  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  stupidity  of  fathers  : — 

‘ '  And  here  I  cannot  refrain  from  observing,  that  of  all  the  blind¬ 
ness  1  have  ever  witnessed,  that  of  the  fathers  of  my  fellow-collegians 
seems  to  be  the  most  remarkable. 

*  ‘  If  a  man  brings  up  a  son  as  a  lawyer,  a  surgeon,  or  a  merchant, 
he  makes  such  an  arrangement  with  a  professional  man  in  his 
own  town,  that  when  the  hours  of  business  are  over,  he  may  take 
charge  of  his  son  under  his  own  roof ;  or  else,  if  he  sends  him  to  a 
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distance,  he  articles  or  apprentices  him  to  some  substantial  family 
roan,  who  undertakes  to  act  a  parent’s  part.  But  if  the  same  man 
sends  a  son  to  Oxford,  though  he  might  feel  sure  that,  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  thoughtless  youths  who  meet  together,  the  temptations  must 
be  stronger  than  in  any  mercantile  town  in  England,  he  leaves  him 
without  check,  and  without  inquiry,  for  three  years  together.  He 
roay  say,  that  he  presumes  tutors  will  render  his  vigilance  unneces¬ 
sary  ;  but  with  what  reason  can  he  presume  that  any  tutor  can  ade¬ 
quately  perform  a  parent’s  part  ?  Common  sense  must  tell  him  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  do ;  common  experience  proclaims  that  it 
often  remains  undone.  In  every  newspaper  a  father  may  read  the 
fact,  that  there  is  no  such  check  at  either  university  as  w'ill  prevent 
a  young  man  from  incurring  as  many  debts  as  the  tradesmen  believe 
he  will  be  able  to  pay.  To  this  extent  every  father  knows  his  son 
may  every  w’here  obtain  credit ;  but  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  he  may 
be  sure  that  he  will  be  trusted  to  a  larger  amount,  because,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  university,  he  is  naturally  presumed  to  have  more  money 
at  his  command. 

*  *  A  second  observation  I  have  made  about  fathers  is,  that  w  hen 
they  do  attempt  to  advise  or  to  instruct  their  sons,  they  evince  such 
an  ignorance  of  their  ways,  and  such  want  of  sympathy  for  their 
feelings,  that  they  utterly  fail  in  gaining  their  confidence.  Once, 
and  only  once,  did  I  ever  hear  a  man  say  that  he  could  call  hts 
father  a  truly  confidential  adviser,  and  a  friend.  For  the  most  part 
a  father  and  *  father  confessor  ’  are  two  widely  different  characters. 

I  have  heard  many  a  man  declare,  that  if  his  father  had  ever  manifested 
indulgence  and  consideration  towards  him,  instead  of  a  distant  aus¬ 
terity  and  impatience,  as  if  he  expected  to  find  him  a  very  model  of 
perfection,  he  should  have  been  glad  to  have  asked  his  advice  and 
assistance,  and  that,  too,  at  a  period  when  he  might  have  avoided 
the  most  ruinous  consequences.’  ’ — pp.  337 — 339. 

This  is  odd  indeed.  English  fatliei's  are,  in  other  times  and 
places,  sensible  and  thoughtful ;  but  as  soon  as  they  come  into 
contact  with  the  universities,  they  are  besotted.  The  facts  which 
he  allcdges  cannot  be  w  holly  denied :  but  what  can  he  the 
reason?  Has  it  not  occurred  to  him  to  inquire?  A  hint 
indeed  is  thrown  out,  that  the  father  jiresumes  that  tutors  will 
render  his  vigilance  unnecessary,  AVc  fully  agree  wdth  the  author 
that  this  is  an  absurd  presumption ;  still,  there  must  be  some 
reason,  why  people  are  cheated  into  the  belief  of  it.  Since  ho 
seems  unable  to  help  us  to  the  discovery,  we  will  venture  a  con-  • 
jecture  of  our  own.  A  large  part  of  the  English  public  has  far 
too  high  an  opinion  of  the  moral  excellence  of  those  religious 
asylums  which  a  dissenting  foot  may  not  profane.  Superstition 
blinds  even  prudent  men ;  and  those  w  ho  w'ould  w  atch  anxiously 
over  their  sons  in  a  merchant’s  counting  house,  fancy  they  are 
safe  in  a  society  into  which  they  cannot  be  admitted  without 
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signing  thirty-nine  articles  of  religion,  attending  chapel  every 
day,  and  regularly  receiving  the  Holy  Sacrament.  Nor  do  we 
hold  the  universities  to  be  blameless  in  the  matter:  for  the 
pretensions  which  they  make  to  ^  forming  character,^  *  training 
Christian  gentlemen,'  and  the  rest,  must  necessarily  delude 
those,  who  are  soft  enough  to  believe  it,  into  the  idea  that 
tutors  have  a  great  deal  more  power  over  the  habits  and  pur¬ 
suits  of  the  young  men  than  they  actually  have.  After  all,  the 
truth  comes  out,  that  the  young  men  train  one  another  to  be 
gentlemen ;  and  that  the  tutors  have  but  little  influence  over 
the  mass.  We  therefore  hold  the  college  and  university  autho¬ 
rities  to  have  (generally)  a  double  guilt  in  this  matter ;  first,  for 
allowing  a  false  idea  to  spread  of  their  power  to  train  their  pupils ; 
and  next,  for  neglecting  to  obtain  the  obvious  means  for  check¬ 
ing  the  accumulations  of  debt  which  have  brought  misery  on  so 
many.  But  enough  of  this.  If  all  residents  in  the  universities 
were  as  intelligent  and  well  disposed  as  our  author,  we  do  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  great  improvement  would  take  place ;  and  in  spite 
of  adverse  theological  appearances,  we  live  in  hope  that  Oxford 
is  destined  hereafter  to  run  an  honourable  career,  after  working 
out  the  clear  proof  that  she  must  be  reformed. 


Art.  III. — Essays  on  Christian 'Union,  London:  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co. 

Order  and  harmony  pervade  the  works  of  the  Deity,  so  as 
to  constitute  the  general  law^  of  all.  To  reproduce  these, 
wherever  disarrangement  has  occurred,  must  necessarily  be 
the  design  of  Providence.  The  existence  of  evil  and  its 
continued  prevalence  may  be  a  mystery  to  our  minds,  but  we 
cannot  justly  entertain  any  apprehension  that  the  extermination 
of  whatever  opposes  the  righteous  will  and  perfect  government 
of  God,  will  not  be  finally  aceomplished.  The  process  of  moral 
amelioration  is,  according  to  the  predictions  of  scripture,  to  go 
on,  with  more  or  less  degrees  of  advancement,  till  the  period 
arrives  when  the  present  workings  and  counter-workings  of 
things  shall  result  in  the  ^  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness and  happy  are  they  who,  by 
ever  so  feeble  an  influence,  contribute  to  this  glorious  consum¬ 
mation  ! 

The  material  universe  is  replete  with  beautiful  analogies  and 
instructive  teachings.  The  admonition  of  inspired  w  isdom  is, 
*  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,'  and  learn  diligence ;  so  may  wc 
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gay,  '  Go  to  the  visible  heavens  nnd  the  outspread  earth,  and 
learn  union/  There  behold  the  laws  that  operate,  the  links  that 
bind,  and  the  relations,  circumstances  and  influences  that  are 
hound  together  in  the  *  harmonious  whole/  There  see  how 
powerful  is  combimition;  and  how  simple  too  the  constitution 
of  that  which  is  at  once  useful  and  strong.  Walk  the  paths  of 
science,  that  you  may  be  encouraged  to  pursue  the  path  of 
religion ;  for  the  God  of  nature  is  the  God  of  scripture,  and  he 
has  stamped  on  both  the  sublime  character  of  his  own  oneness. 
The ‘stars  in  their  courses^  do  not  pursue  ungoverned  wander¬ 
ings,  or  roll  along  divergently  and  deviously,  as  though  urged 
by  mere  material  impulses  to  incalculable  or  unconnected  de¬ 
viations;  but  they  obey  the  gravitating  law  which  admits  of 
their  varieties  of  form  and  motion,  and  yet  perfectly  controuls 
and  unites  them  all,  in  orders,  constellations,  and  systems. 
The  diversities  of  hill  and  dale,  of  wood  and  water,  down  to 
ever}^  rivulet  and  every  leaf,  are  equally  comprehended  in  one 
vast  association,  in  which  we  see  variety  and  unity,  difference 
and  agreement,  change  and  regularity,  and  even  regularity  in 
change,  in  endless  reciprocities  of  influence  and  amalgamation. 
Whatever  is  contrary  in  nature  has  still  its  law,  and  sooner  or 
later  is  brought  by  an  evident  design  into  subserviency  or  into 
aid  to  the  grand  and  universal  scheme.  We  are  not  to  be 
turned  aside  from  this  fact  by  any  present,  or  it  may  be,  to  our 
minds  unaccountable  appearances ;  the  machinery  is  there  to 
which  every  atom  is  attached,  working  out  its  wondrous  pur¬ 
pose,  and  touched  on  the  prime-spring  by  the  Almighty  Dis¬ 
poser.  But  that  same  agency  is  infinite,  and  not  at  work  alone 
to  regulate  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  world;  the  moral 
power  and  purpose  are  more  especially  observable  in  the  world 
of  mind.  The  permissions  of  evil,  in  the  church  of  God,  or  out 
of  it,  do  not  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  omniscient  wisdom  and 
power,  or  apart  from  its  calculations.  All  arc  destined  to  work 
to  one  end,  to  result  in  one  great  purpose ;  and  we,  as  intel¬ 
lectual  aud  moral  or  accountable  beings,  formed  under  the 
influence  of  religion,  are  destined  not  only  to  be  parts  of  a 
^eat  and  harmonious  whole,  but  sub-agents  in  carrying  out  to 
its  ultimatum  the  predicted  oneness  of  the  universe  in  God. 
High,  therefore,  and  heavenly  is  the  destination  of  the  Christian 
community,  and  of  the  Christian  man  ! 

According  to  the  more  recent  announcement  of  astronomers, 
there  are  vast  elemental  masses  lying  scattered  through  regions 
of  space  assuming  to  our  vision  the  character  of  shadowy 
forms  termed  nebulae,  within  which  certain  processes  tending 
to  new  combinations  are  continually  going  forward.  In  a 
sphere  of  this  matter,  for  instance,  comprising  millions  of  miles 
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in  superficial  extent,  stretching  along  the  borders  of  the  most 
distant  firmament,  a  gravitating  and  concentrating  power  is  ever 
in  operation  to  unite  into  suns  aud  stars  and  systems  what  is 
now  so  diffused.  Atom  attracts  atom,  and  from  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  and  radical  nucleus  swelling  by  its  concretions  into 
greater  magnitude,  world  after  world  is  produced,  and  each 
made  to  take  its  place  in  the  sidereal  hemisphere.  So  mav  we 
conceive  that  by  the  laws  of  moral  attraction  and  alhnity,  under 
the  guidance  of  Divine  Providence,  church  al'ter  church  will  be 
formed  and  associated,  the  scattered  elements  of  individual 
opinion  or  action  combined  together,  till  the  world  of  union, 
Christian  harmony  and  peace,  shall  emerge  from  the  yet  distant 
and  unorganized  materials  of  a  wide-spread  Christianity. 

And  this  reminds  us  of  another  analogy  arising  out  of  these 
facts,  namely,  the  slow’  progress  of  these  combining  atlinities. 
Years  and  ages  elapse  ere  they  assume  shape  and  character; 
although,  undoubtedly,  omnipotence  might  mould  them  into 
compactness  and  beauty  at  once.  The  physical  universe,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  governed  by  miracles,  but  by  laws,  and  these  laws 
of  necessity  require  time  for  evolving  great  results.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  moral  world,  where  the  principles  of  reason 
and  the  passions  of  men  are  at  work ;  and  w  here  the  divine 
agency  does  nothing  as  with  the  lightning’s  flash,  but  by  allow¬ 
ing  cause  and  effect  to  proceed,  and  by  throwing  in  mighty 
impulses  to  carry  forward  the  purposes  of  heaven.  W  c  must 
not,  therefore,  stand  in  the  midst  of  combining  and  adjusting 
circumstances,  which  have  relation  to  some  grand  ultimatum, 
and  dcspondingly  say,  this  or  that  is  not  accomplished — here 
and  there  our  calculations  fail — these  tendencies  and  those 
operations  disappoint  our  hopes,  and  come  short  of  promise  aud 
prognostication.  It  is  as  though  the  little  insect  flitting  in  the 
sunbeam  should  undertake  to  judge  of  the  solar  orb,  the  motions 
of  planets,  or  the  mechanism  of  the  spheres.  In  contemplating, 
therefore,  the  state  of  things  in  relation  to  what  may  be  antici¬ 
pated  as  the  happy  future,  if  for  the  present,  strifes  aud  divisions 
prevail,  we  must  remember  that  the  whole  scheme  of  diviuc 
government  prepares  for  a  gradual  development ;  and  that,  like 
the  flowing  tide, — while  each  particular  wave  advances  and 
recedes  alternately,  yet  the  mass  of  waters  still  rolls  on  to  their 
fulness, — the  events  that  agitate  the  world  or  disturb  the  church, 
are  but  subordinate  to  the  general  movement  that  is  ever 
onwards  towards  the  final  crisis. 

No  Christian  can  question  the  importance  of  promoting  union 
among  the  avowed  followers  of  Christ,  to  the  utmost  practicable 
extent ;  nor  can  any  reasonable  person  dispute  the  fact  that  iii 
a  degree  it  already  exists,  at  least  amongst  some  Christians. 
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Perhaps  it  is  less  a  union  of  bodies  or  denominations  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  than  of  individuals,  as  detached  from  the  masses,  and 
drawn  together  by  an  attraction  unknown  to  the  whole ;  nor 
must  it  be  denied  that  even  their  union  has  at  present  too  little 
of  power,  and  of  the  elements  of  permanency  in  it.  Without 
depreciating  its  character,  we  cannot  help  therefore  deploring 
its  weakness ;  still  it  is  capable  of  being  strengthened,  enlarged, 
and  perfected ;  and  for  this  consummation  many  are  sighing 
and  praying.  Nay,  more  than  this, — they  are  making  efforts, 
and  efforts  of  a  very  direct  kind,  and  of  eminently  beneficial 
tendency.  We  would  willingly  be  numbered  among  such  chris- 
tian  philanthropists,  and  request  permission,  therefore,  to  con¬ 
tribute  for  this  end  onr  portion  of  remarks,  to  the  general  sum 
of  observation  and  inquiry. 

First,  then,  we  propose  to  advert  to  a  few  of  the  sources  of 
disunion  among  Christians ;  and  sorry  arc  we  to  feel  constrained 
to  assign  a  prominent  place  to  t/ie  bitterness  of  theological  con- 
troverstj.  We  are  no  enemies  to  free  discussion ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  believe  that  when  properly  conducted  it  is  calculated 
to  advance  the  cause  of  religion,  and  like  the  strong  winds  that 
conduce  to  vegetable  growth  to  shake  out  old  prejudices  from 
the  mind,  and  make  the  roots  of  just  and  well-considered 
opinion  strike  deeper  into  the  soul.  We  cannot  be  too  well 
guarded  against  the  reception  of  any  particular  dogmas,  because 
they  wear  the  ancestral  livery,  or  bceansc  we  have  been  aecns- 
tomed  to  this  or  that  doctrine  or  practice  which  has  the  stamp 
of  education  or  the  stamp  of  authority  upon  it.  A  genuine 
spirit  of  inquiry  is  much  to  be  hailed  and  cherished.  As 
minds  arc  differently  constituted,  it  w  ill,  of  course  produce  diver¬ 
sities  of  sentiment ;  but  a  spirit  of  impiiry  must  be  beneficial, 
so  long  as  it  is  unaccompanied  by  acerbity  and  exasperation. 
These,  religion  disow  ns ;  and  under  their  influence  w  ithers. 
When  the  unholy  passions  of  the  man  blend  with  the  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  Christian  controversialist,  the  nnhappicst  conse¬ 
quences  arc  to  be  anticipated  ;  the  struggle  is  for  victory,  and 
wiiat  is  fair  and  honourable  is  too  often  sacrificed  to  personal 
invective  and  dislike.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  exhibitions 
of  temper  are  most  visible  and  violent  when  the  matters  of 
difference  arc  the  least  important,  and  the  general  questions  of 
disagreement  least  numerous.  In  fact,  it  is  commonly  when 
only  one  or  two  points  divide  them,  and  these  often  the  least 
important,  that  they  appear  the  most  separate  and  the  most 
alienated ;  perhaps,  because  they  mutually  firel  as  if  they  had 
less  right  to  be  divided  when  they  arc  so  nearly  agreed,  than 
when  they  arc  more  manifestly  and  widely  diverse.  When  a 
great  gulf  is  to  be  passed,  the  very  hopelessness  of  passing  it, 
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produces  a  degree  of  calmness  and  quiet  despondency ;  but 
when  only  a  small  stream  is  interposed,  we  naturally  become 
more  impatient  of  obstacles  and  repellents.  On  this  principle, 
the  poet  has  sung — 

Religion  should  extinguish  strife. 

And  make  a  calm  of  human  life ; 

But  friends  that  chance  to  differ 

On  points  which  God  has  left  at  large, 

How  freely  will  they  meet,  and  charge ! 

No  combatants  are  stiffer.* 

We  must,  nevertheless,  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  im¬ 
provements  that  have  been  made  in  controversy  since  the 
days  of  the  Reformation.  However  short  we  fall  of  what  we 
should  be,  it  is  gratifying  to  think  of  wdiat  we  are,  even  in  the 
conduct  of  our  worst-spirited  controversies,  in  comparison  to 
what  our  predecessors  were.  Our  Calvins  no  longer  call  their 
opponents  dogs,  nor  our  Luthers  denounce  those  with  whom 
they  contend,  as  unfit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

It  is  deplorable,  as  another  source  of  disunion,  to  think  of 
the  centralizing  and  sectarian  spirit  of  denominationolism,  and  the 
pride  of  party  consequent  upon  it.-  Not  only  are  the  multitude 
seduced  into  unreasoning  compliance  with  an  error,  or  opposi¬ 
tion  to  a  truth,  merely  by  dint  of  some  watch -word,  but  even 
men,  otherwise  intelligent  and  enlightened,  are  so  influenced. 
Terms  are  often  employed,  not  as  language  should  be  employed, 
to  express  clear  and  definite  ideas,  but  to  conceal  or  exasperate 
prejudice.  They  are  rallying  points — points  d^appui — from 
which  a  system  is  to  be  defended,  or  where  a  diversion  is  to  be 
made  in  favour  of  some  wxjik  or  exposed  part.  Of  this  nature 
is  the  current  phrase,  '  our  church,^  which  it  is  not  only  difficult 
to  explain,  but — however  unwittingly  to  those  who  use  it — in¬ 
volves  something  of  a  concession,  which  they  would  not  be  very 
willing  to  give  in  a  plainer  form.  It  places  our  church  in 
contradistinction  to  the  church ;  that  is,  our  catholic,  or  our 
protestant,  or  national  church  in  a  different  categor}^  to  the 
church  of  Christ.  In  truth,  this  expression  is  not  only  too  fre¬ 
quently  the  refuge  of  ignorance,  but  the  platform  of  attack  ; 
and  when  the  notion  cherished  by  it  is  thoroughly  imbibed,  it 
not  unnaturally  generates  a  species  of  vanity,  and  contempt  for 
those  who  deny  its  assumptions,  which  cannot  but  produce  dis¬ 
putes  and  discontent.  It  is  a  convenient  w  ay  which  pride  takes 
to  inflict  humiliation  upon  an  opponent,  and  it  is  an  equally 
successful  method  of  sowing  divisions.  In  analogous  phrasc- 
ology,  persons  arc  continually  referring  to  ^  our  denomination. 
We  are  very  much  inclined  to  question  the  propriety,  both  of  the 
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name  and  the  thing.  Why  should  these  unscriptural  designa¬ 
tions  be  assumed  ?  Why  should  fellow-christians  make  their 
differenees  more  ])alpably  apparent  than  their  agreements? 
Why  should  they  so  constitute  their  societies,  and  arrange  their 
subordinate  movements  as  to  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  sup¬ 
port  their  party,  rather  than  their  Christianity;  and  proclaim 
tlicir  Shibboleth,  rather  than  their  common  faith,  in  every  town 
and  district,  in  every  church  and  chapel,  in  every  circle  and 
family,  in  every  sixpenny  magazine  and  penny  periodical  ?  Why 
baptize  or  sprinkle  everything  in  a  name  ?  Why  inscribe 
ineum  and  tuum  on  every  religious  deed  or  association  ?  Can 
nothing  be  done  unless  one  is  for  Paul,  and  another  for  Apollos, 
and  another  for  Cephas  ?  Must  both  literature  and  religion  be 
for  ever  poisoned  with  scctarijinism,  and  a  civil  war  prevent  a 
more  combined  and  extended  assault  upon  the  territories  of  sin 
and  of  Satan  ? 

It  may  be  alleged  that  we  must  have  our  distinctive  names, 
for  by  these  we  represent  our  separate  and  appropriate  actions. 
It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  these  were  ever  so  necessary,  or 
that  they  did  not  originate  more  in  the  spirit  of  defiance  than 
in  the  love  of  truth.  But  supposing,  cspcciiilly  in  the  present 
state  of  Christendom,  that  these  terms  might  be  admissible, 
simply  as  descriptive  designations,  «and  for  the  purpose  of  keep¬ 
ing  distinct  diversified  operations,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
should  be  erected  into  walls  of  separation,  from  whose  loop¬ 
holes  the  fierceness  of  party  may  shoot  its  arrows,  and  thus  be¬ 
come  military  fortifications,  instead  of  peaceful  enclosures.  When 
the  term,  ^  our  denomination,’  is  established,  unhappily  the 
weakness  of  the  human  mind  is  such,  that  we  arc  apt  to  bend 
everything  to  it  in  pure  selfishness ;  the  claims  of  our  neigh¬ 
bours  arc  unheeded  ;  w  e  magnifv  evervthing  into  greatness  which 
belongs  to  this  name ;  the  heart  soon  begins  to  grow'  narrow 
and  exclusive,  and  w'C  feel  more  of  the  littleness  of  party  than 
the  breadth,  the  greatness,  and  the  cxpansivcncss  of  Christian 
charity.  This,  therefore,  is  unfavourable  to  union. 

As  in  some  degree  grow  ing  out  of  this  state  of  things,  must 
be  mentioned  also  the  prevalence  of  antisocial  feeling,  Chris¬ 
tians,  when  they  have  professed  to  attempt  a  union  amongst 
themselves,  have  often  forgotten  the  very  first  principles  of  our 
common  n«ature,  and  have  proceeded  in  a  way  as  unphilosophi- 
cal  as  it  is  unscriptural.  They  have  not  cherished  the  kindly 
affections  in  the  only  way  in  w  hich  they  arc  to  be  cherished ; 
and  have  been  satisfied  with  frigid  formalities  rather  than 
uniform  and  continued  effort.  In  fact,  the  Christian  w'orld, 
as  a  whole,  may  at  present  be  regarded  as  lying  rather  in  a 
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state  of  juxta-position  than  of  union.  Even  where  the  ele¬ 
ments  are  not  repellant,  we  see  little  of  cohesion,  and  few 
very  few,  of  those  exertions  and  self-denials  which  tend  to 
promote  it.  They  live,  labour,  and  converse  apart.  What  are 
the  real  facts,  at  the  broad  reality  of  which  we  must  look,  if  we 
would  improve  ? — what  are  they,  but  such  as  these,  which  no¬ 
thing  but  the  force  of  truth  and  a  sense  of  duty  could  induce 
us  to  name?  Persons  of  different  persuasions,  or  religious 
denominations  meet  on  a  platform  (less  freely,  however,  than 
formerly,  even  on  a  Bible- Society  platform) ;  several  speakers 
address  the  gathered  multitude  on  the  same  general  topics; 
and  one  after  the  other,  especially  where  the  occasion  seems  to 
demand  it,  avow  their  affection  for  others,  their  kindness  to¬ 
wards  those  who  differ  from  them  in  some  things,  though  they 
may  join  in  this  object,  and  their  admiration  of  the  beauty  of 
Christian  fellowship  and  friendship ;  they  descant  most  warmly 
upon  the  glowing  pictures  of  inspiration  respecting  the  glories 
of  the  latter  day,  when  the  lion  shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb, 
and  universal  peace  and  harmony  prevail  throughout  the  re¬ 
deemed  world.  There — that  is,  on  the  platform — they  arc  full 
of  brotherly  love,  or,  at  least,  of  all  brotherly  words ;  and  sit 
down  amidst  applauses  and  with  much  content,  having  moved 
some  resolution  that  is  based  upon  the  pure  and  exalted  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  gospel  of  Christ;  and  w^hat  then?  We  are  not 
conscious  of  misrepresenting,  but  are  simply  stating  wlijit  is 
notorious  and  of  every  day  occurrence ;  and  wc  state  it  in  pity 
and  in  sadness,  but  with  the  hope  of  seeing  better  things : — 
then,  after  all  these  expressions  and  exhibitions,  they  separate, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  generally  with  undiminished  prejudices,  jea¬ 
lousies,  and  dislikes, — with  scarcely  a  shake  of  the  hand ;  never 
to  meet  again,  till  another  anniversary,  or,  perhaps,  in  many 
instances,  never  again  in  this  world.  One  goes  to  his  farm, 
another  to  his  merchandize,  and  a  third  to  his  denomination ;  and 
from  the  moment  of  liberal  professions,  which  seemed  like  a 
gleam  of  sunshine,  everything  begins  to  settle  down  into  the 
gloom  of  sectarian  bigotry. 

Or,  let  it  be  acknowledged  that  the  inconsistency  is  not 
always  so  glaring  and  enormous :  w^hat  then  ensues  ?  Do  these 
men  meet  in  friendly  conference,  in  conjoined  devotion,  in  even 
social  intercourse  ? — No.  Do  they  hide  each  other’s  faults  and 
celebrate  each  other’s  excellencies? — No.  Do  they  cultivate 
acquaintance  and  cherish  love  ?  Do  they  seek  to  advance  com¬ 
mon  objects  ?  Do  many  of  them  who  are  ministers,  or  leaders 
of  the  host  of  God,  aim  to  advance  union,  pray  for  each  other, 
preach  for  each  other,  and  help  each  other’s  joy  and  labours  ? 
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By  no  means.  There  are  exceptions ;  but  disaffection  is  the 
rule ;  and  instead  of  being  concealed,  the  good  of  the  church 
requires  that  it  should  be  told  abroad.  They  are  not  united,  for 
they  are  not  social;  they  are  not  one  ;  for  self-interest,  the  very 
world  arc  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light. 

If  we  could  honestly  declare  our  coiniction,  that  the  different 
parties  in  question  were  brought  into  a  state  of  any  or  much 
nearer  approach  to  each  other  than  formerly,  nothing  woidd 
afford  us  greater  satisfaction  than  to  do  so ;  but  we  have  not 
only  oiur  doubts  of  this,  but  feel  certain,  that  in  some  quarters 
there  is  an  increased  alienation.  We  wish  to  be  understood  as 
speaking  in  general  terms ;  for  there  have  ever  been,  and  still 
arc;  as  we  have  intimated,  a  few  bright  exceptions,  who  do 
honour  to  the  Christian  name,  and,  like  morning  stars,  indicate, 
we  hope,  the  coming  day  of  light  and  love.  The  wish,  however, 
to  unite  which  has  been  so  loudly  uttered  and  echoed,  is  a  token 
for  good. 

Incidental  evils  may  accompany  or  arise  out  of  what  is  sub¬ 
stantially  a  good,  as  good  may  arise  out  of  what  is  evil.  And  it 
seems  so  in  the  present  case,  lleligious  activity,  which  is  so 
abundantly  displayed  among  the  various  sections  of  the  people 
of  God,  is  unquestionably  a  good,  and|worthy  of  being  estimated 
as  an  clement  of  exalted  piety ;  yet  even  this  may  be  perverted 
to  purposes  and  objects  incompatible  with  the  very  principle  ou 
which  it  is  founded,  through  the  prejudices  and,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  even  the  passions  of  the  best  of  men.  Activity 
which  is  based  in  piety  may  thus  diverge  into  sectarianism,  and 
an  injudicious  and  intemperate  aim  to  promote  individual  or 
denominational  views  become  the  means  of  producing  much  of 
that  very  disunion  which  is  so  deplorable.  It  is  forgotten  that 
the  points  of  difference  must  always  be  of  inferior  importance, 
unless  they  affect  the  vital  principles  of  religion,  to  the  essen¬ 
tials  on  which  Christians  agree.  To  put  it  in  the  strongest 
form, — that  is,  in  a  form  that  might  appear  to  give  the  greatest 
plausibility  to  the  opposite  opinion, — surely  our  denomination, 
our  mission,  our  societies,  must  be  alw’ays  regarded  as  subordi¬ 
nate  to  our  christianitif.  The  less  may  be  great,  but  it  must 
nevertheless  be  overruled  by  the  greater,  and  that  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  the  greater  out  of  which  all  the  rest  spring. 

The  picture  which  Dr.  Struthers  has  drawn,  in  the  seventh 
of  these  essays,  of  the  party  spirit  in  Scotland,  really  makes  us 
melancholy,  and  far  exceeds  any  thing  we  have  hinted,  or  that 
can,  we  think,  be  Jisscrtcd  of  England.  We  quote,  in  order  to 
expose  it  more  fully  to  public  view,  that  a  fresh  stimulus  may 
be  given  to  the  desire  of  so  many  to  probe  the  w'ound  and 
provide  the  remedy. 
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*  This  hot  and  schismatical  spirit,  which,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  pervades  all  the  religious  parties  in  Scotland,  does  not 
spring  from  great  conscientious  differences  as  to  doctrines  or  church 
order.  The  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Reformed  Synod,  the  Seces¬ 
sion  Church,  the  Relief,  the  United  Original  Seceders,  and  the  Free 
Church,  are  all  presbyterian  in  their  ecclesiastical  polity ;  agree  in 
their  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  government,  and  ecclesiastical 
forms  of  procedure.  The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  its 
two  Catechisms,  are  the  principal  standards  of  them  all.  It  is  only 
in  a  very  few  points,  and  these  not  points  that  touch  a  sinner’s 
salvation,  that  they  are  at  variance  one  from  another.  Nay,  farther, 
the  Independents,  Congregational ists.  Baptists,  Methodists,  and 
Moravians,  all  teach  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  the 
atonement  of  Jesus;  so  that  it  may  be  aftirmed,  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  cross  are  preached,  with  more  or  less  fidelity,  by  nineteen  out 
of  every  twenty  ministers  in  Scotland ;  and  yet  there  is  scarcely  such 
a  thing  as  two  ministers  of  different  denominations  exchanging 
pulpits  with  each  other.  In  the  most  of  parties  there  are  laws 
directly  forbidding  it.  Were  a  minister,  in  some  denominations,  to 
venture  upon  the  extraordinary  step,  he  would  likely  be  rebuked 
by  his  presbytery ;  and,  if  he  did  not  confess  a  fault,  he  would  be 
subjected  to  deprivation  of  office  and  benefice. 

•  Such  bigotry  and  sectarianism  are  not  like  the  manly  character 
and  national  affection  of  Scotland,  and  the  cause  of  them  must  be 
sought  in  something  deeper  than  ordinary  discrepancies  of  judgment. 
Besides,  there  is  an  anomaly  about  them  which  sets  at  defiance  the 
ordinary  rules  of  reasoning  and  judging  of  religious  disputes.  Ser¬ 
vants  passing  from  one  family  into  another — young  women  at  their 
marriages — farmers  and  merchants  changing  their  residence — have 
no  great  scruple  about  changing  their  denomination,  and  they  are 
most  gladly  received  as  accessions  by  the  church  to  which  they 
apply  Tor  admission.  By  this  means,  there  is  a  perpetual  infusion  of 
new  blood  into  the  veins  of  every  church  in  Scotland ;  and  yet  such 
is  the  sectarian  taint  acquired  by  every  new  intrant,  that  he  would 
likely  be  shocked  at  the  gross  impropriety  of  the  very  minister  whom 
he  left  for  the  mere  sake  of  convenience,  and  whose  spiritual  child 
he  is,  appearing  in  the  pulpit  of  his  present  pastor.  Such  things 
must  not  be  done  in  Israel.  Every  one  must  keep  within  the  limits 
of  his  own  tribe,  and  refrain  from  breaking  down  the  comely  order  of 
God’s  house.’ — pp.  388—390. 

Let  us  now  take  another  view  of  the  subjeet.  It  may  be 
useful  to  advert  to  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  various  projects  for 
union  among  Christians,  which  have  been  hitherto  devised.  The 
first  and  most  glaring  has  been  the  aim  to  secure  uniformity  of 
opinion  instead  of  unanimity  of  feeling.  This,  in  fact,  is  the 
claim  of  infallibility,  and  the  fountain  head  of  persecution.  The 
assumption  of  a  right  to  require  a  conformity  to  our  own  ideas 
as  a  term  of  communion  is  too  certainly  connected  with  the 
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enforcement  of  that  right  wherever  there  is  the  possession  of 
power;  and  the  authoritative  demand  for  agreement,  while  it 
cannot  be  really  obeyed,  because  conriction  cannot  be  coerced, 
'  will  awaken  resistance  or  produce  slavish  subjection ;  and  hence 
legislators  have  often  set  up  an  idol,  that  is,  error  for  worship, 
and  at  the  same  time  kindled  a  fiery  furnace  for  disobedience. 
The  worst  form  of  this  device  was  the  Act  of  Uniformity;  and, 
perhaps,  the  best,  though  equally  fallacious  in  principle,  was  the 
attempt  of  the  good  Archbishop  Usher  to  reconcile  episcopacy 
and  Presbyterianism.  This  proceeded  on  the  notion  of  mutual 
concession ;  each  party  abandoning  its  peculiar  practices  and 
laws.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  scheme  of  comprehension 
attempted  at  the  Restoration,  which,  for  a  similar  reason,  came 
to  nothing. 

Another  cause  of  failure  has  been  the  bringing  into  the  very 
scene  and  centre  of  an  external  and  visible  union,  the  spirit  of 
separation  and  the  claim  to  superiority.  And  here,  for  the  sake 
of  illustration,  we  may  refer  to  the  most  distinguished  visible 
union  of  the  present  day,  and  avowedly  for  the  simplest  yet 
noblest  purpose,  the  circulation  of  the  holy  scriptures  without 
note  or  comment.  We  were  among  the  first  to  hail  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  fine  confederation  of  piety  and  public  spirit,  espe¬ 
cially  as  a  pledge  of  union,  and  an  assurance  that  Christians 
were  one.  We  remember,  however,  with  what  ominous  solem¬ 
nity  an  eminent  nonconformist,  when  he  saw  the  prospectus 
of  the  Bible  Society  for  the  first  time  lying  upon  our  table, 
slowly  drew  his  finger  aeross  the  splendid  list  of  parliamentary 
and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  exclaimed, — ^  These  men  will 
spoil  it!^  and  now,  after  forty  years  of  experiment,  we  are 
somewhat  prepared  to  estimate  the  prophecy.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  depreciate  this  Society,  or  to  overlook  its  past  and  present 
doings,  Avhich  will  remain  for  ever  in  the  records  of  Christianity ; 
but  so  far  as  the  highest  end  of  union  among  Christians  was  to 
be  anticipated,  we  must  express  our  conviction  that  little,  if  any 
thing,  has  been  accomplished  by  it.  We  cannot  see  that  Chris¬ 
tians  are  much,  if  at  all,  more  united  by  its  influence.  Has  it 
really  combined  in  holy  friendship  and  fellowship  the  dissevered 
members  of  the  spiritual  family?  How  has  the  kind  of  union 
which  has  been  visible,  been  maintained?  Has  the  union  of 
effort  really  produced  any  union  of  heart !  We  regret  to  be 
compelled  to  admit  that,  with  a  union  on  the  platform,  and 
perhaps  in  committee-rooms,  all  has  for  the  most  part  ended. 
But  what  has  been  the  union  there?  and  what  is  it  now?  and 
why  has  not  an  efficient,  real,  Christian  union  grown  as  we 
affirm  it  has  not,  and  the  present  sighs  and  pleadings  of  men 
disposed  to  union  prove  it— out  of  this  outward,  visible,  and 
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celebrated  association  ?  The  reason  is  what  we  have  hinted  :  it 
is  not  the  Christian,  so  much  as  the  sectary,  that  has  frequented 
the  platform  and  the  council  table.  AVe  allow  for  exceptions ; 
but  we  fearlessly  take  our  stand  upon  the  general  fact.  Duriii" 
all  these  years,  there  has  been  combination  upon  unequal  and 
galling  terms.  Men  of  rank  and  mitred  prelates  have  almost 
always  been  ^  first,  last,  midst,  and  without  end,^  at  the  great 
anniversaries,  assuming  the  air  and  uttering  the  language  of 
condescension,  lauding  the  excellent  establishment,  and  often 
applauding  themselves  for  their  condescending  readiness  to  take 
part  with  their  dissenting  friends  in  circulating  the  scriptures ; 
but  always,  be  it  observed,  with  the  understanding,  that  speakers 
or  no  speakers,  religious  or  irreligious,  they  should  be  pre¬ 
eminent,  and  their  princely  and  clerical  claims  be  well  and  duly 
marked.  The  streams  of  this  influence  have  run  down  to  every 
city,  town,  and  district  in  the  kingdom ;  till,  at  length,  sated 
perhaps  with  annual  celebrations,  and  dissatisfied  with  non-coii- 
formist  energ}^  and  eloquence,  the  platform  has  become  thinned 
of  their  attendance  and  the  subscription  list  of  their  names. 
But  who  does  not  see  in  all  this  the  elements  of  disunion,  in  the 
very  forms  of  union  ?  AVlio  docs  not  see  how  the  demon  of 
discord  may  attire  himself  as  an  angel  of  light  ?  But  we  woiild 
rather  prosecute  this  subject  further  in  the  words  of  Mr.  James ; 

*  The  prevailing  body  in  this  country,*  he  observes,  in  the  fourth 
of  these  essays,  ‘  is,  of  course,  the  church  of  England.  It  would  be 
considered  as  quite  contrary  to  her  principles  to  enter  into  any  kind 
of  association  or  fellowship  with  the  various  communities  that  have 
separated  from  her  ranks ;  the  absorption  of  them  all  into  herself 
is  the  only  kind  of  junction  which  would  be  hearkened  to  for  a 
moment.  Regarding  all  who  have  seceded  from  her  communion  in 
something  of  the  light  of  rebels,  she  disdains  to  enter  into  any  sort 
of  negotiation  with  them,  and  aims  to  reduce  them  all  into  entire 
subjection.  The  present  condition  of  the  English  established  church 
is  remarkably  critical  and  portentous.  With  nominal  and  external 
uniformity,  it  has  no  real  internal  unity.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parties — the  tractarians,  the  high  churchmen,  or  old  orthodox  party, 
and  the  evangelicals.  It  is  obvious  that  no  accession  to  any  scheme 
of  catholic  union  can  be  looked  for  or  desired  from  either  of  the  two 
former ;  in  their  estimation  it  would  be  like  associating  loyal  men 
with  rebels.  Inflexible  in  their  claims,  based  upon  a  personal  and 
ofRcial  succession  from  the  apostles,  to  be  the  sole  and  exclusive 
dispensers  of  divine  grace,  they  look  with  ineffable  contempt  upon 
the  men,  who,  whether  presbyterians,  independents,  or  methodists, 
propose  to  stand  side  by  side  w'ith  them  in  a  holy  league. 

*  I  am  afraid  that  little  is  to  be  expected,  in  the  way  of  visible 
union,  from  the  evangelical  portion  of  the  national  establishment. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  painful  proof  of  the  reluctance  of  the  evangelical 
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clergy,  to  be  seen  in  any  association  whatever  with  dissenters  beyond 
the  platform  of  a  Bible  society,  that  only  two  could  be  found  to  take 
any  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  great  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  on 
the  first  of  June  last  year.*  Many,  we  believe,  are  united  with  us  in 
spirit,  and  in  prayer,  who  confide  in  our  sincere  and  simple  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  who  wish  well  to  our  labours,  but 
who,  for  reasons  which  they  think  they  can  justify  to  themselves,  do 
not  deem  it  expedient  to  join  in  any  scheme  of  visible  association 
with  us.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  purity  of  their  motives,  and  the 
conscientiousness  of  their  conduct,  and  that  they  are  convinced  that 
they  can  better  serve  their  owm  church,  and  our  common  Christianity, 
by  standing  aloof  from  any  scheme  of  catholic  union,  and  therefore 
I  feel  that  I  have  as  little  right  as  I  have  inclination,  to  act  the  part 
of  a  censor,  or  to  use  the  language  of  condemnation ;  but  no  one, 
I  trust,  will  blame  me  for  expressing  my  heartfelt  regret.  For  such 
men  I  cherish  a  pure  and  ardent  affection ;  and  whether  in  visible 
confederation  with  them  or  not,  will  continue  to  pray  for  them  and 
love  them,  although  they  will  let  me  do  it  only  in  secret.  Their  very 
excellences,  so  great  and  so  obvious,  make  me  regret  the  more,  that 
any  sentiment  of  their  own,  or  any  view  of  the  conjederation  of  others, 
should  prevent  them  from  coming  into  visible  Christian  union  with 
their  brethren  of  the  various  protestant  communions.  The  invisible, 
and  yet,  still  real  union,  they  cannot,  and  would  not  prevent,  but  are 
as  willing  and  as  able  as  any  others  to  enter  into  the  cordial  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  holy  catholic  church.* — pp.  184,  185. 

AVe  must  own  that  'we  arc  a  little  puzzled  to  think  how  the 
same  writer  could  indulge  in  the  unmeasured  strain  of  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  page,  when  speaking  of  the  *  illustrious  triumph  of 
truth  and  love '  on  occasion  of  the  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  in 
1842.  He  exclaims  :  *  Clergymen  uttered  the  language  of 
brotherly  love  ;  dissenting  ministers  responded  to  the  senti¬ 
ments,  language,  and  feelings,  of  ehurchmen  ;  while  methodists 
eehoed  the  harmonies  of  both  the  other.'  Yes ;  two  clergymen, 
and  07ily  two,  could  be  found  to  take  any  part  in  tlic  proceed¬ 
ings  !  In  a  note,  he  says :  '  This,  be  it  remarked,  was  before 
the  formation  of  the  Anti-Church  and  State  Conference.'  With 
regard  to  the  misnomer,  w'e  must  just  observ  e,  that  it  was  neither 
an  anti  •church  nor  an  anti-state  conference,  but  an  anti-state- 
church  conference :  but  w  e  cite  this  especially  to  show  how  grati¬ 
fying  it  is  to  find  that  those  who  do  not  join  in  that  movement, 
frequently  furnish  evidence  against  their  own  objections  ;  for  lo  I 
while  continually  averiiig  that  the  society  which  the  Conference  or¬ 
ganized,  alienates  and  severs  churchmen  from  dissenters,  here  it  is 
proclaimed  that  they  were  already  so  alienated,  that  before  any 
conference,  only  tw'o  could  be  found  to  take  part  in  a  meeting, 

*  *  This,  be  it  remarked,  was  before  the  formation  of  the  Anli-Church 
and  State  Conference.’ 
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the  simple  purpose  of  which  was  union  witliout  compromise  • 
and  we  have  occasion  to  know  that  others,  as  well  as  they,  were 
urgently  entreated. 

A  third  source  of  discouragement,  if  not  of  failure,  in  re¬ 
cent  attempts  to  effect  a  closer  connexion  among  Christians, 
is  suggested  by  the  previous  considerations,  namely,  the  aim  to 
force  into  union  those  whose  systems  and  whose  spirit  oppose 
each  other.  It  is  well  know  that  individuiils  to  whom  applica¬ 
tions  had  been  made  to  join  in  the  movement  at  Exeter  llall — 
and  made  with  most  sanguine  hope  of  success — intimated  their 
personal  willingness  to  unite,  and  their  deep  interest  iu  the 
measures  adopted ;  but  alleged  their  ecclesiastical  position  and 
obligations  as  excuses  for  non-compliance.  If  this  did  not  damp 
the  ardour,  it  undoubtedly  limited  the  hopes  of  those  who  were 
most  solicitous  and  most  united.  They  saw,  or  might  have 
seen,  that  much  previous  w  ork  w  as  to  be  done  before  the  univer¬ 
sal  harmony  of  the  church  could  be  secured ;  and  they  were 
compelled,  how  ever  reluctantly,  to  leave  these  fettered  brethren 
behind,  till  the  state,  or  their  own  consciences,  should  unbind 
them.  What  else,  however,  could  have  been  reasonably  anti¬ 
cipated  ?  and  what  right  have  we  to  expect  that  the  parties  in 
question  should  practice  inconsistencies?  It  was  surely  more 
probable  that  they  w  ould  adhere  to  their  sworn  allcgiaucc  to 
system,  than  that  they  should  come  forth  into  the  broad  and 
palpable  renunciation  of  it.  The  fallacy  lay  in  anticipating  this ; 
and  in  supposing  that  a  national  system  of  religion,  which  is  a 
system  of  absorption,  could  by  possibility  become  a  system  of 
union.  Even  those  wdio  are  presumed  to  be  most  liberal,  though 
they  write  about  union  and  come  into  the  assemblies  of  other 
Christians,  do  not  in  reality  unite.  They  will  not  reliiupiish 
caste. 

This  leads  us  to  the  fourth  and  last  consideration  we  propose 
to  adduce  on  this  subject.  We  do  so,  with  all  humility, 
but  with  no  little  strength  of  conviction.  We  apprehend 
that  all  the  attempts  at  general  union,  and  particularly  the  last, 
have  substantially  failed,  from  regarding  what  is  called  the 
visibility  of  Christian  union  as  its  ultimatum  and  goal.  It  may 
be  doubted  w  hether  the  ver}’^  nature  of  a  visible  union  has  not 
been  somewhat  misunderstood,  when  it  has  been  supposed  to  be 
entirely  comprehended  in  some  great  display  on  a  given  occasion. 

Now  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  persons  nuiy 
meet  numerously  in  a  public  assembly  to  declare  their  union  in 
a  common  creed,  and  bow  the  knee  and  sing  the  song  of  praise 
together,  and  yet  not  be  united.  We  must  not  mistake  the 
semblance  for  the  reality,  or  avowals  under  excitement  for  prin¬ 
ciples,  We  charge  none,  however,  with  hypocrisy,  but  we  fear 
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that  many  may  labour  under  false  impressions.  It  is  in  this 
case  as  it  is  with  regard  to  religion  itself.  Tlie  form  and  out¬ 
ward  structure  must  be  distinguished  from  the  living  soul. 
External  modes  may  or  may  not  be  the  expressions  of  inward 
piety  and  holy  zeal.  They  may  be  the  result  and  natund 
efflux  of  the  divine  sentiment  w  ithin ;  or  they  may  be  the  mere 
framework  of  a  nominal  Christianity.  AVlicre  they  are  of  the 
former  character,  we  admire  their  excellence  and  loveliness ;  'Ve 
see  the  inward  and  the  outward  in  beautiful  harmony ;  and  avc 
value  the  outward,  not  for  what  it  may  be  in  itself,  but  for  its 
becoming  the  expression  and  development  of  the  indwelling 
glory.  And  thus  the  outward  association  of  thousands  may  be 
or  may  not  be  the  indication  of  a  real  union;  may  or  may 
not  tend  to  its  production  according  to  the  real  character 
of  the  jissociation,  the  principles  w  ith  which  it  is  connected,  or 
the  results  to  which  it  tends.  It  may  be  a  confederation  of  the 
wisest,  the  best,  and  the  holiest  kind ;  or  it  may  not.  But 
what  we  wish  to  be  understood  is,  that  such  a  demonstration 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  union,  which  we  fear  it  has  been 
to  some  extent,  and  so  far  tended,  if  not  to  suppress  or 
neutralise  efforts  of  another  kind,  to  generate  too  much  self 
satisfaction.  It  seems  to  us  that  as  we  should  aim  to  he  Chris¬ 
tians  more  than  to  declare  it  ;  so  we  should  rather  seek  to 
he  united  than  to  publish  it  as  a  fact  to  the  world ;  at  least 
to  publish  it  in  the  uninncr  of  a  national  or  ecclesiastical  mani¬ 
festo.  If  general  meetings,  smaller  or  larger,  be  held  as  the 
means  of  union,  we  w  ill  rejoice,  as  w  e  have  rejoiced  in  them ; 
but  if,  as  the  proofs,  we  must  first  be  more  convinced  by  wide¬ 
spread  piety,  real  kindliness,  and  scriptural  co-operation. 

But  since  we  believe  assemblies  of  the  kind  to  which  we 
refer  arc,  or  may  become  one  important  means  of  uniting 
Christians,  if  rightly  constituted,  conducted,  and  above  all, 
followed  out,  we  deplore  their  want  of  frequency.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  great  meeting  at  Exeter  Iljdl  has  not  fulfilled 
its  avowed  intention,  and  been  more  permanently  infiuential 
and  effective,  which  perhaps  it  might  have  become  by  similar 
demonstrations  in  other  localities.  The  metropolis  is,  of  course, 
the  best  adapted  to  the  convening  of  a  great  assembly,  but 
while  it  may  give  an  impulse  to  any  imjmrtant  movement,  it 
cannot  of  itself  ensure  its  perpetuity.  It  is  favourable  to  concen¬ 
tration.  It  can  bring  together  in  greater  numbers  and  in  more 
rapid  association  persons  of  similar  sentiments,  and  thus,  for  the 
time,  give  form  and  intensity  to  any  purpose  ;  but  there  is  danger 
lest  the  flame  that  is  kindled  should  expire,  if  it  be  not  fed  with 
fresh  fuel,  and  allowed  to  spread  abroad.  As  appropriate  methods 
of  maintaining,  with  lasting  advantage,  this  particular  order  of  in- 
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stnimentality,  we  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  that  while  a 
great  metropolitan  convention  may  be  comparatively  rare,  dis¬ 
trict,  and  perhaps  quarterly  or  semi-annual  meetings,  miglit  be 
conveniently  and  usefully  held  in  various  parts  of  London 
where  the  different  sections  of  the  Christian  family  might  as¬ 
semble  by  their  representatives.  But  it  is  still  more  important 
that  the  large  towns  or  populous  districts  of  the  kingdom 
should  be  invited  into  this  hallowed  fellowship.  Let  meetin*»‘s 
more  or  less  frequent,  as  circumstances  dictate,  be  arranged  for 
such  places,  to  be  brought  together  at  several  periods  of  the 
year  by  a  central  committee  acting  in  concert  with  a  local  one. 
These  meetings  might  unite  the  advantages  of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  association.  They  might  comprehend  what  are  called 
public  meetings  with  private  conferences.  And  such  meetings 
and  conferences  should  be  especially  characterised  by  two 
things  : — first,  abundant  prayer ;  secondly,  entire  freedom  of 
thought  and  converse,  without  attempting  any  thing  beyond 
the  simple  and  exclusive  object  of  promoting  intercommunion 
and  affection. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  the  meetings  w  ere  to  be  made  circulating 
instead  of  stationai*}’,  how’  are  persons  to  be  brought  together  at 
such  cost,  from  such  distances,  and  with  such  expense  of  time  ? 
The  answ’er  is  plain.  There  arc  various  occasions  on  which 
Christians  already  meet  denominationally,  and  innumerable 
others  on  which  they  hesitate  not  to  incur  a  far  greater  cost 
both  of  time  and  money.  Let  but  the  sublime  object  be  fully 
grasped,  and  all  difficulties  will  vanish.  The  mountains  will 
become  a  plain,  and  we  shall  see  the  tribes  of  Israel  on  the 
march,  going  from  strength  to  strength,  and  appearing  at  last 
in  accumulated  multitudes  in  the  place  of  blessing  and  of  praise. 
They  will  come  from  the  east  and  from  the  w  est,  from  the  north 
and  from  the  south.  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales, 
will  associate ;  and  the  sight  and  the  sound  will  gladden  our 
whole  population,  while  far  off  islands  and  nations  will  rejoice. 

Still  we  lay  the  stress,  not  on  what  is  outward,  but  on  what 
is  inward — not  on  the  visible  union,  but  the  imisible  sentiment 
and  deep  working  principle — not  on  the  tide  of  people,  but  on 
the  flow  of  soul.  The  spirit  of  union  is  a  part  of  Christianity, 
and  Christianity  is,  in  its  essence,  an  invisible  thing  !  It  operates 
irrespectively  of  modes  and  forms,  of  persons  and  places,  of 
climate  and  colour.  It  is  glorious  without  pomp;  it  is  luar- 
monious  without  compromise.  Its  light  is  pure  and  diffusive, 
like  the  light  of  nature.  Its  love  is  the  love  of  heaven. 

In  contemplating  the  practicability  of  a  general  union  among 
Christians,  we  take  leave  to  suggest  that  the  basis  of  the  con¬ 
federacy  must  be  truth,  and  freedom  of  utterance,  or,  as  Jeremy 
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Taylor  expresses  it,  the  liberty  of  proplieeying !  In  stating  this, 
it  is  not  meant  that  there  must  of  necessity  be  an  agreement  in 
all  that  is  true ;  for  not  only  ai'e  different  parts  of  inspiration  of 
more  or  less  comparative  importance,  as  affecting  tlic  essentials 
of  religion,  but  all  minds,  or  even  many  minds  in  all  things, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  absolutely  coincident.  The  intclleetual 
cjipacities  and  perceptions  of  men  arc  infinitely  various,  nor  is 
it  any  more  necessary  that  they  should  be  precisely  alike,  than 
that  every  leaf  of  every  tree  should  be  so  in  order  to  the  unity 
of  creation.  As  Chillingworth  said,  in  his  immortal  axiom: 
‘  The  Bible,  the  Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants  / 
so  we  say  in  reference  to  the  present  object,  —  'The  Bible, 
the  Bible  only,  must  be  the  religion  of  unionists*  The 
Bible  is  truth — pure,  unsophisticated  truth ;  and  it  is  uni¬ 
versally  true,  or  true  in  all  its  parts.  But  in  respect  to  those 
who  receive  it  generally,  and  with  a  solicitude  perfectly  to 
understand  it,  there  arc  great  diversities  of  opinion  on  points 
of  criticism,  taste,  history,  chronology,  science,  and  it  may  be 
institution  and  doctrine.  Tims,  while  truth  is  alwavs  the  same, 
the  shape  and  aspect  of  it  admits  of  endless  diversification,  by 
the  defective  vision  of  the  observer.  We  must  not,  however, 
visit  as  a  sin  the  blemish  of  the  eye,  or  remove  the  standard 
from  the  affections  to  the  perceptions. 

As  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  all  minds  need  not  and  cannot 
have  the  same  ideas  respecting  all  parts  of  divine  truth,  the 
ground  of  Christian  association  is  not  to  be  found  or  fixed  in  tlic 
sentiments  and  practices  of  any  particular  community.  No  one 
can  say,  '  This  doctrine  or  this  discipline  of  my  church,  as  a 
whole,  is  the  real  and  only  point  of  contact,  the  rallying  ground 
of  unanimity.  You  must  conform  to  my  system,  my  creed,  or 
niy  worship,  or  avc  cannot  hold  fellowship.^  And  none  can  be 
entitled  to  say  this,  although  patronised  by  the  greatest  influ¬ 
ence  and  the  highest  authority ;  no,  nor  though  the  sect  em¬ 
bracing  such  and  such  views  should,  in  fact,  be  the  most  assimi¬ 
lated  to  the  Christian  faith  and  apostolic  worship.  For  the 
question  is  not  how  true  particular  opinions  or  practices  may  be, 
as  received  by  one  sect,  but  how  far  toleration  and  forbearance 
should  go,  with  regard  to  all  parties  who  'hold  the  Ilead^  in 
their  deviations  as  the  one  great  bond  of  a  pious  and  cordial 
association. 

When,  therefore,  it  is  pleaded,  that  truth  is  the  basis  of  union, 
w  e  mean  that  portion  of  Christianity,  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
constitutes  its  essence  and  is  vital  to  the  system.  The  religion 
of  Jesus  is  distinguished  by  something — some  principles — by 
which  it  is  known  and  recognised  as  peculiar,  and  in  its  charac¬ 
ter  unique  and  divine.  By  this  it  is  seen  to  be,  not  heathenism. 
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not  philosophy,  not  science,  not  morals,  or  metaphysics,  bnt  a 
system  enwrapping  and  unfolding  a  doctrine  heavenly  and  spirit¬ 
ual.  Its  being  is  in  the  conscience,  and  its  influence  in  the 
heart ;  and  each  conscience  and  each  heart  touched  bv  it,  and 
in  being  touched  transformed  into  its  own  likeness,  is  brono-ht 
into  sacred  and  eternal  sympathy  with  every  other.  Like  a 
magnetic  or  electric  power,  which  operates  through,  and  in 
despite  of  a  thousand  intervening  media,  so  it  associates  Chris¬ 
tian  souls  living  at  whatever  distance,  and  separated  by  what¬ 
ever  differences  of  conception  or  forms  of  outw  ard  obseiTance. 

But  while  much  of  this  is  admitted,  even  by  sturdy  sectaries, 
we  are  apprehensive  that  there  is  too  strong  an  inclination  to 
curtail  the  freedom  of  utterance  to  be  quite  compatible  with 
union.  Our  notion  is,  not  only  that  there  should  be  no  com¬ 
promise  of  principle,  but  no  restraint  of  legitimate  discussion. 
If  the  basis  of  union  be  the  extinction  of  controversy,  then  we 
shall  never  be  united ;  or,  if  it  be  the  imposed  necessity  of  not 
offending  the  sensitiveness  of  others  w  ith  regard  to  their  religious 
pecubarities,  neither  can  we  then  be  united.  We  must  not  only 
think  aud  let  think,  but  speak  and  let  speak.  Christian  union 
can  never  be  successfully  pursued  by  sacrificing  Christian  liberty. 
Truth  itself  must  be  valued  more  than  any  system ;  and  we  must 
neither  set  up  the  infallibility  of  judgment,  nor  the  infallibility 
of  party.  Why  should  not  a  sentiment  we  hold,  or  a  practice 
w’e  pursue,  be  impugned  ?  And  why  should  it  not  be  impugned 
by  a  friend,  rather  than  by  a  foe,  that  at  his  warning  voice  w’e 
may  be  driven  to  re  -examination  ?  Aud  why  should  they  who 
denounce  our  errors,  or  denounce  them,  as  thinking  them  to  be 
such,  inflame  our  resentment  rather  than  conciliate  our  regard  ? 
If  we  hold  error,  let  us  be  urged  to  renounce  it ;  if  we  find  the 
presumed  error,  after  new  inquiry,  to  be  in  our  opinion  truth, 
let  us  thank  the  friendly  denouncer  for  the  fresh  stimulus  to 
investigation  he  has  furnished,  and  use  both  our  liberty  and  our 
conviction,  in  enlightening  our  opponent.  But  let  not  his  view 
of  our  error,  nor  our  >iew  of  his,  preclude  the  union  of  love  which 
is  demanded  by  our  common  Christianity. 

The  model  to  be  imitated  in  seeking  union,  as  all  will  doubt¬ 
less  agree,  is  the  primitive  church.  We  speak  now  of  the  spirit 
of  the  earliest  disciples,  rather  than  of  any  outward  framework 
or  constitution.  On  the  dark  surface  of  this  globe  one  spot  of 
pure  and  bright  sunshine  has  appeared,  intercepted  by  no  clouds, 
and  which  for  a  time  no  shadows  obscured.  Amidst  the  subse¬ 
quent  turbulence  and  confusion  of  human  things,  what  Christian 
does  not  look  back  to  that  place  and  period,  as  to  the  sweet  and 
smiling  childhood  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  feel  his  soul 
expan^g  with  all  blessed  sympathies  and  retrospections ;  and 
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who  would  not  say,  entreatingly,  let  that  second  paradise  return 
upon  the  troubled  church,  from  which,  as  by  another  fall,  it  has 
been  self  expelled  ?  It  is  not  conceivable  that  a  more  attrivctivo 
picture  should  be  drawn  than  that  which  presents  itself  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles:  ‘They  that  gladly  received  the  word 
were  baptized,  and  the  same  day  there  were  added  unto  them 
about  three  tliousand  souls.  And  they  continued  stedfastly  in 
the  apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of  bread, 
and  in  prayers.  And  fear  came  upon  every  soul ;  and  many 
wonders  and  signs  were  done  by  the  apostles.  And  all  that 
believed  were  together,  and  had  all  things  common ;  and  sold 
their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all  men,  as  every 
man  had  need.  And  they,  continuing  daily  with  one  accord  in 
the  temple,  and  breaking  bread  from  house  to  house,  did  eat 
their  meat  w'ith  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart,  praising  God, 
and  having  favour  with  all  the  people.  And  the  Lord  added  to 
the  church  daily  such  as  should  be  saved.'  (Acts  ii.  41 — 47.) 

This  perfect  unanimity,  however,  was  of  transient  duration, 
and  wx  cannot  be  very  much  surprised  at  it,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  character  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  gradual  removal  of 
those  eminent  individuals  who  were  possessed  of  an  inspired 
wisdom  and  authority,  although  we  may  justly  w  onder  at  the 
magnitude  and  rapid  diffusion  of  the  errors  tlnit  insinuated 
themselves  into  the  apostolic  churches.  It  is  not  with  these  we 
have  at  present  to  do ;  but  with  those  which  might  fairly  raise 
the  question  of  forbearance,  and  therefore  serve  as  exemplars  for 
our  conduct  in  modern  times.  That  some  deviations  from 
Christian  truth  and  conduct  were  deemed  intolerable  cannot  bo 
doubted,  and  these  were  treated  accordingly  with  merited 
severity,  as  being  opposed  to  the  nature  and  doctrines  of  the 
religion  of  Christ ;  but  with  regard  to  others,  the  maintaining  of 
which  implied  an  error  of  judgment,  and  not  an  obliquity  of 
heart,  the  apostles  distinctly  and  earnestly  enforced  the  exercise 
of  mutual  charity.  The  churches  were  required  to  manifest  this 
spirit  in  no  small  degree,  when  directed  not  only  to  receive 
*  him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith,'  but  to  allow  of  great  latitude  in 
respect  to  ceremonial  observances,  and  disputes  about  meats 
and  drinks,  and  to  obey  this  injunction,  ‘  Give  none  offence, 
neither  to  the  Jews,  nor  to  the  Gentiles,  nor  to  the  church  of 
God :  Even  as  I  please  all  men  in  all  things,  not  seeking  mine 
own  profit,  but  the  profit  of  many  that  thejr  may  be  saved.' 

(1  Cor.  10.)  The  same  apostle  also  speaks  with  great  kindness 
though  with  solemn  rebuke,  with  regard  even  to  those  who  had 
strangely  and  criminally  perverted  the  design  of  the  Lord  s 
supper.  The  spirit  infused  into  the  primitive  church,  therefore, 
appears  to  have  been  a  thorough,  decided,  and  broadly  avowed 
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hostility  to  whatever  opposed  and  tended  to  corrupt  cliristU 
anity,  by  undermining  its  essentials;  and  a  fraternal  sym¬ 
pathy  w  ith  all  who,  however  devious  in  their  course  from  simple 
mistake,  ‘  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.^  AVhat  we 
have  to  do,  and  w  hat  to  avoid,  is  thus  sufficiently  obvious.  AVe 
must  be  firm,  but  not  litigious.  We  must  take  care  of  principles, 
and  deal  gently  with  mistakes.  We  must  maintain  everlasting 
truth,  and  bear  with  incidental  error ;  but  see  to  it  that  we 
justly  discriminate  what  is  antichristian,  and  save  the  church  by 
seeking  to  destroy  its  corruptions.  In  dealing  with  what  was 
simply  erroneous,  but  not  vitixl,  in  the  apostle  you  see  the  lamb ; 
but  in  maintaining  the  truth  of  God  against  the  falsehoods  and 
inventions  of  men,  the  lion  was  roused. 

The  practicability  of  a  universal  union  among  Christians 
depends  on  another  consideration,  namely,  the  practicability  of 
restoring  or  raising  the  Christian  world  to  the  character  of  the 
primitive  church,  when  religion  was  not  an  outward  form,  but 
an  inward  energy.  This  we  believe  to  be  practicable,  but  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  on  a  sudden,  or  by  means  of  mere  excite¬ 
ment;  but  by  a  series  of  moral  approximations.  The  long 
distance  to  which  we  have  gone  from  the  spirit  of  the  first 
church,  cannot  be  travelled  back  in  a  day.  Our  steps  must  be 
retraced  amidst  occasional  collisions,  and  perhaps  some  fallings 
out  by  the  way.  We  cannot  subdue  the  prejudices  of  others, 
w  e  cannot  conquer  ourselves  at  once ;  but  we  can  try  to  do  so ; 
we  can  determine  and  begin  and  persevere.  But  we  must  do 
it  in  the  right  way,  and  in  the  right  spirit.  If  w  e  begin  in 
compromise,  we  shall  end  in  confusion.  If  our  charity  be  de¬ 
fective  in  principle,  it  will  be  destructive  to  agreement.  They 
labour  for  union  who  labour  for  truth  ;  for  this  we  must  be 
unflinching  advocates,  if  w’e  would  be  true  disciples  of  Christ, 
true  successors  of  the  apostles,  and  true  friends.  All  love  is 
nothing  that  is  not  love  ^  for  the  truth’s  sake.^  Let  that  be  our 
pole  star,  and  we  shall  by  God’s  blessing  sail  securely  through 
the  beating  surges  and  the  stormy  climes,  till  the  vessel  of  the 
church  shfdl  enter  the  haven  of  peace,  amidst  warmest  greetings 
and  shouts  of  praise. 

During  the  progress  of  these  remarks,  as  in  reading  the 
observations  of  others,  the  question  has  again  and  again  forced 
itself  upon  our  attention,  what  specific  proposals  might  be  made 
to  the  Christian  world  of  a  definite  and  practical  character,  with 
a  view  of  promoting  the  greatest  degree  of  union  ?  In  what 
particular  objects  might  they  be  called  upon  to  unite  V  Our 
answer  embraces  the  following  suggestions  : — 

1.  Let  them  unite — not  controversially  or  doctnnally,  to  foipn 
or  to  propagate  creeds — but  to  advance  a  pure  and  primitive 
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Christianity,'  by  the  holding  of  meetings  for  prayer,  confer¬ 
ence,  and  public  declarations  of  good-will. 

2.  Let  them  unite  on  certain  fixed  occasions  to  advocate  the 
common  objects  of  missionary  enterprise,  to  report  the  different 
missionary  movements  in  a  very  condensed  form,  and  make 
collections  that  shall  be  distributed  among  the  chief  missionary 
societies. 

3.  Let  them  unite  in  celebrating  the  Lord’s  Supper  together. 
That  objections  might  be  taken  to  this  by  some  parties  whose 
conscientious  scruples  would  preclude  such  a  union,  w'e  are 
aware ;  but  these  need  not  change  their  position  in  the  general 
union ;  they  may  unite  as  far  as  they  can  go,  and  others  may 
carry  out  their  own  views,  without  violating  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  law"  of  love. 

4.  Let  them  unite  in  sending  deputations  into  various  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  Christianity,  and  pro¬ 
mote  an  interchange  of  kindness  among  all  Christians. 

5.  Let  them  unite  to  discountenance  by  prudent  measures  all 
persecution  for  righteousness’  sake ;  and,  by  correspondence  or 
otherwise,  condole  with  and  assist  Christian  sufferers  of  every 
class. 

It  may  possibly  be  imagined  by  some,  that  by  our  firm  and 
not  unfrequent  advocacy  of  truths,  both  political  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical,  which  wear  a  severe  and  frow"ning  aspect  towards  corrup¬ 
tions  of  every  kind,  and  spiritual  wickednesses  in  high  places, 
we  are  somewhat  disqualified  for  joining  in  that  hallowed  con¬ 
federacy  for  which  we  plead — that  the  acid  of  our  arguments 
may  be  too  pungent,  or  the  ardour  of  our  spirit  too  vehement, 
to  mingle  kindly  with  those  other,  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
loftier  and  purer  elements  of  Christianity  which  are  to  pacify 
the  world ;  but  we  beg  to  say,  that  the  uncompromising  love  of 
truth  which,  being  implied  in  the  statement,  we  take  to  be  no 
compliment  but  simple  fact,  is  precisely  that  quality  which  does 
fit  for  closest  union — not,  indeed,  with  error,  but  with  its  own 
kindred  virtues,  and  with  those  who  hold  essential  truth,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  their  incidental  mistakes.  The  affection  which  an 
unflinching  adherence  to,  and  public  declaration  of  conscientious 
conWetions  cherishes,  as  it  must  be  the  most  sincere,  is  likely 
to  be  the  most  unchanging.  Its  language  is,  '  Either  unite  on 
a  right  principle,  or  not  at  all.  If  you  unite,  receive  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  love  of  principles  shall  be  stronger  than  the  hatred 
of  forms.’ 

It  is  strange  that  people  will  not  distinguish  between  anger 
and  decision, — that  they  will  persist  in  imputing  wrong  motives 
and  bitter  feelings  to  those  whose  real  aim  is  the  advancement 
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of  ^Christian  doctriuc  and  Christian  purity, — that  thc}^  will  con¬ 
demn  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  while  they  honour  martyrs,  and 
will  consent  to  associate  with  others,  whom  they  nevertheless 
admit  to  be  fellow-christians,  on  one  only  of  two  grounds; 
namely,  that  either  they  shall  consent  to  submit  to  authority, 
or  be  silent  on  differences.  Whereas,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  is  consistent  with  scripture  or  needful  to  union.  The 
onus  of  separation  should  ever  be  made  to  rest  on  those  who 
cannot  or  will  not  unite.  It  is  for  Christian — a  truly  Christian 
charity  to  say  *  Come.'  If  any  will  not  listen  to  that  sweet 
voice,  by  reason  of  the  rigidity  of  their  creeds  or  the  fierceness 
of  their  spirits,  they  must  be  left  to  their  folly  and  their 
solitude. 

We  now'  close  the  remarks  which  have  been  elicited  by  the 
volume  before  us ;  choosing  rather  to  introduce  our  own  views, 
than  attempt  the  somewhat  invidious  task  of  pronouncing  upon 
the  comparative  merits  of  others.  The  names  of  the  various 
authors  who  have  contributed  to  the  w  ork,  and  the  subjects  on 
W’hich  they  have  treated,  are  : — 

I.  Introductory  Essay,  by  Dr.  Chalmers. — II.  The  Scripture 
Principles  of  Unity,  by  Dr.  Balmer. — III.  Christian  Unity  in 
connexion  with  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  by  Dr.  Candlish. 
— IV.  Union  among  Christians  viewed  in  relation  to  the  present 
state  of  religious  parties  in  England,  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James. 
— V.  Union  among  Christians  viewed  in  relation  to  the  present 
state  of  religious  parties  in  Scotland,  by  Dr.  King. — VI.  A 
Catholic  Spirit ;  its  consistency  with  Conscientiousness,  by  Dr. 
Wardlaw. — VII.  A  Sectarian  Spirit ;  its  prevalence  and  insidi¬ 
ousness,  by  Dr,  Struthers. — VIII.  Unity  of  the  Heavenly 
Church — Influence  which  the  prospect  of  it  should  exercise,  by 
Dr.  A.  Symington.  We  can  scarcely  refrain  from  expressing 
one  wrish,  namely,  that  some  of  these  essays  had  been  shorter, 
and  more  condensed;  this  would  have  afforded  the  twofold 
advantage  of  collecting  the  sentiments  of  a  larger  class  of 
writers  of  other  denominations,  and  of  giving  a  fairer  propor¬ 
tion  of  English  contributors.  But,  on  the  whole,  wc  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  volume,  and  earnestly  pray  that  its  liberal 
purpose  may  be  accomplished  in  producing  greater  union 
among  the  professed  disciples  of  Christ. 


Art.  IV.  Some  Account  of  the  Conduct  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends 
towards  the  Indian  Tribes  in  the  Settlement  of  the  Colonies  of  East 
and  West  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  :  with  a  brief  Narrative  of  their 
Labours  for  the  Civilization  and  Christian  Instruction  of  the  Indians, 
from  the  time  of  their  Settlement  in  America^  to  the  year  1843. 
Published  by  the  Aborigines*  Committee  of  the  Meeting  for  Suffer¬ 
ings.  London;  Marsh,  84,  Uounsditch.  1844. 

The  object  of  this  publication,  as  stated  in  the  Introduction,  is 
the  hope  that  it  may  tend  to  promote  the  interest  already  felt 
by  Friends  in  the  truly  laudable  work  of  endeavouring  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  evils  which  have  arisen,  and  still  continue  to  arise,  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  human  family,  by  the  immigration  of  Euro¬ 
pean  settlers  among  them.  The  Friends  urge  also,  in  this 
publication,  the  great  advantages  which  would  result  from  pur¬ 
suing  an  upright,  peaceable,  and  conciliatory  course  of  conduct 
towards  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  countries ;  and  they 
entertain  the  hope  of  doing  some  good  by  exhibiting  the  gradual 
progress  the  Indian  tribes  have  made,  while  under  their  care, 
from  a  state  of  wandering  barbarism  to  one  of  a  settled  and 
civilized  character,  and  in  many  instances  to  the  full  reception 
of  Christianity. 

It  appears  that,  from  time  to  time,  much  information  respect¬ 
ing  these  Aborigines  has  been  communicated  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  the  Friends  in  this  countr}',  and  that  which  has  been 
furnished  recently  respecting  the  engagements  of  the  American 
Friends  in  labours  of  this  philanthropic  kind,  is  calculated  to 
produce  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  interest  in  this  import¬ 
ant  subject.  The  field  for  benevolent  enterprise  is  extensive, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  an  Indian  population  of  325,000  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  besides  the  large  and 
numerous  tribes  scattered  over  the  adjacent  regions. 

Great,  however,  as  is  the  number  of  Indians  needing  tlie 
Christian  care  of  Friends,  but  a  comparatively  small  proportion 
even  of  those  situated  in  the  Union,  have  as  yet  been  the  parti¬ 
cipants  of  it.  One  great  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  Christian 
instruction  among  them,  and  to  the  plans  for  ameliorating  their 
'  condition,  appears  to  be  their  removal  westward  from  their 
native  lands,  occasioned  by  unjust  and  oppressive  treaties  on  the 
part  of  the  federal  government.  So  extensive,  indeed,  have 
been  these  withdrawments,  that  the  country  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi,  once  the  abode  of  a  large  native  population,  has  not  at  the 
present  time  more  than  a  few  thousands  of  them  dispersed  over 
its  wide  extent ;  and  fresh  removals  are  still  going  on.  To  illus¬ 
trate  these  points  more  fully,  wc  are  presented  with  two  niaps, 
one  an  aboriginal  map  of  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
exhibiting  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Ijidians  previously  to 
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the  settlement  of  the  English  colonies  in  America ;  the  other,  a 
map  of  North  America,  showing  the  territory  now  occupied  bv 
the  natives,  and  also  denoting  the  boundaries  of  the  several 
Yearly  Meetings  of  the  American  Friends. 

The  authors  of  this  interesting  publication  next  funiish  us 
with  a  short  description  of  the  territory  held  by  the  several 
Indian  nations  cast  of  the  Mississippi  before  its  colonization  bv 
Europeans,  from  which  it  appears,  that  about  two  centuries 
ago  there  existed  in  this  part  of  North  America  eight  lau- 
guages  of  a  decidedly  distinct  character,  of  which  nvc  at 
the  present  time  constitute  the  speech  of  lju’ge  communi¬ 
ties,  and  three  are  know’ii  only  as  memorials  of  nearly  extinct 
tribes.  A  detailed  enumeration  of  the  various  aboriginal 
Indian  nations  would  not  probably  be  very  interesting  to  tlic 
reader ;  wx  shall  therefore  pass  on  to  the  accounts  given  of  the 
Lcnelenoppes,or,as  modern  writers  have  it,LenniLenape,  of  which 
there  were  tw^o  divisions,  the  Minsi  and  the  Delawares;  they 
possessed  East  and  West  Jersey,  the  Valley  of  the  Delaware, 
far  up  towards  its  sources,  and  the  entire  basin  of  the  Schuylkill. 
These  were  the  Indians  who  formed  the  main  body  of  those  with 
whom  William  Penn  made  his  great  and  memorable  treaty  of 
1682,  at  Shacktamaxon,  the  spot  where  Kensington,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  now  stands.  The  conclusion  to  which 
this  section  of  the  work  arrives,  after  enumerating  and  describ¬ 
ing  the  aboriginal  tribes,  is,  that  the  whole  number  of  them 
dwelling  east  of  the  Mississippi  tw  o  hundred  years  ago,  *  is  com¬ 
puted  not  to  have  exceeded  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand. 
Of  these,  the  various  tribes  of  the  Algonquin  family  are  reckoned 
at  ninety  thousand  ;  the  Eastern  Sioux,  less  than  three  thousand ; 
the  Iluron-Iroquois,  including  the  Tuscaroras,  about  seventeen 
thousand;  the  Catabaws,  three  thousand;  the  Uchees,  one 
thousand;  the  Natchez,  four  thousand ;  the  Chcrokecs,  twelve 
thousand;  and  the  Mobilian  tribes,  fifty  thousand.  The  Chero¬ 
kee  and  ilobilian  families,  it  appears,  are  now^  more  numerous 
than  they  were  ever  known  to  be.' 

At  the  commencement  of  this  work,  some  allusion  is  made  to 
the  rise  and  settlement  of  the  Friends  in  the  North  American 
continent.  And  the  earliest  account  there  is  of  them,  is  that 
which  records  the  cruel  'sufferings  endured  by  some  Friends  at 
Boston  in  New  England,  in  the  year  165G,  for  conscience'  sake. 
Many  of  them  w  ere  sufferers  for  their  testimony  against  bearing 
arms,  as  early  as  1658;  and,  in  1659,  George  Fox  is  found  ad¬ 
dressing  epistles  to  the  Friends  of  New'  England,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia.  It  is  evident  from  a  statement  of  John  Burnyeat, 
that  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  New  England  existed  prior  to  1671 ; 
and  it  appears  also,  that  meetings  for  discipline  were  generally 
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settled  previous  to  1672,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  any  suchmcet^ 
ings  existed  in  Virginia  anterior  to  that  date.  With  regard  to 
the  Carolinas  at  this  period,  there  were  but  few  settlers  in  them 
as  colonists ;  and  so  slowly  did  the  tide  of  emigration  flow  to¬ 
wards  this  part,  that  in  1688  it  is  stated,  there  were  not  more 
than  eight  thousand  settlers  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 
Bancroft,  the  historian  of  the  United  States,  says,  in  reference 
to  the  early  state  of  this  colony,  '  there  seems  not  to  have  been  a 
minister  in  the  land ;  there  was  no  public  worship  but  such 
as  burst  from  the  hearts  of  the  people  themselves,  and 
when  at  last  William  Edmondson  eame  to  visit  his  quaker 
brethren  among  the  groves  of  Albemarle,  he  met  with  a  tender 
people,  delivered  his  doctrine  in  the  authority  of  truth,  and  made 
converts  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  A  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
Discipline  was  established,  and  this  sect  was  the  first  to  organize 
a  religious  government  in  Carolina.^ 

About  the  year  1675,  the  territory  of  West  Jersey  came  by 
purchase  into  the  hands  of  John  Fenwieke,  in  trust  for  Edward 
Bylliiige,  both  Friends,  between  whom  a  dispute  having  arisen, 
and  being  at  last  composed  by  the  assistance  of  William  Penn, 
the  latter  became,  from  this  circumstance,  one  of  the  chief  instru¬ 
ments  in  settling  the  colony  of  West  Jersey.  In  adverting  to 
this  event  the  editors  thus  proceed : — 

'Although  the  land  thus  purchased  gave  Friends  a  legal  right  to 
the  soil,  in  the  commonly  understood  sense  of  that  term,  it  neverthe¬ 
less  did  not,  in  their  estimation,  fully  entitle,  them  to  it,  without  a 
further  purchase  was  made  from  its  aboriginal  inhabitants,  whom 
they  regarded  as  the  alone  rightful  proprietors  of  the  land.  Recog¬ 
nising,  then,  this  principle,  we  find  William  Penn  and  his  colleagues 
in  their  instructions  for  the  government  of  the  province  in  1076, 
recommending  '  that  the  commissioners  should  immediately  agree 
with  the  Indians  for  lands,!*  The  first  treaty  of  this  kind  with  the 
Indians  took  place  in  the  succeeding  year,  when  the  second  ship 
arrived  at  the  colony,  bringing  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  persons ; 
most  of  whom  were  Friends  from  Yorkshire  and  London,  who  landed 
about  Rackoon  Creek,  on  the  Delaware ;  soon  after  which  eight 
persons,  commissioned  for  the  purpose,  proceeded  further  up  the 
river,  to  the  place  where  Burlington  now  stands,  and  treated  with  the 
Indians,  and  entered  on  the  regulation  of  their  settlements,  and  made 
several  purchases  of  land  from  them,  but  not  having,  at  the  time  of 
the  negotiation,  goods  sufficient  to  pay  for  all  they  bought,  a  further 
agreement  was  made  with  them,  not  to  settle  in  any  part  until  it  was 
paid  for.  The  number  of  Friends  who  emigrated  to  West  Jersey, 
during  the  years  1676,  1677,  and  1678,  is  stated  to  be  about  eight 
hundred,  and  those  mostly  persons  of  property.  Clarkson,  in  his 
Life  of  William  Penn,  says,  that  up  to  the  year  1681,  'he  had  sent 
to  .it  about  fourteen  hundred  people.* ' 

These  early  settlers  in  this  province  coming,  as  they  did,  to  a 
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country  for  the  most  part  in  an  uncultivated  state,  underwent 
many  hardships  before  they  could  bring  the  land  into  a  state 
sufficiently  productive  for  their  support;  and  many  of  them 
arriving  in  the  latter  end'  of  the  year,  they  had  only  time  to 
erect  a  kind  of  wigwam  for  their  accommodation  during  the 
approaching  winter.  In  this  needful  time  the  untutored  Indians 
proved  themselves  real  benefactors  to  Friends^  and  evidenced  that 
their  hearts  were  imbued  with  generous  and  humane  feelings,  by 
liberally  supplying  these  new  occupants  of  their  native  lands,  in 
a  time  of  difficulty  and  distress,  with  corn  and  venison,  which 
was  their  principal  food,  and  by  freely  bringing  Indian  corn, 
peas,  beans,  fish,  and  fowl  for  sale. 

We  are  next  favoured  with  a  description  of  the  purchase  and 
peopling  of  East  Jersey.  Nearly  all  the  proprietors  by  this 
purchase  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  'Among 
the  proprietaries,’  says  Oldmixon,  in  alluding  to  this  purchase, 
are  several  extraordinary  persons,  besides  Lord  Perth,  as  Robert 
West,  Esq.,  the  law^yer,  William  Penn,  the  head  of  the  Quakers 
in  England,  and  Robert  Barclay,  the  head  of  the  ■  Quakers  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland;  and,  at  the  same  time,  John  Arehdale, 
the  Quaker,  who  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for 
Wycombe,  was  a  proprietary'  of  Carolina.’* 

After  a  cursory  glance  at  the  early  settlement  of  the  Friends 
in  North  America,  the  authors  proceed  to  notice  the  course  they 
pursued  tow  ards  the  Indians  of  whom,  by  their  removal  to 
this  land,  they  were,  now  so  near  neighbours. 

We  have  already  seen,’  say  they,  ‘  by  the  treaty  which  Friends 
had  with  the  Indians  for  the  purchase  of  lands  in  West  Jersey,  in 
1677,  that  a  principle  prevailed  to  recognise  in  them  the  undisputed 
right  and  disposal  of  the  soil,  which  from  time  immemorial  they  had 
occupied;  and  that  already  there  had  gpwn  up  a  feeling  of  trust 
and  conhdence  in  each  other,  and  that  a  disposition  to  render  kindly 
services,  existed  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  between  them.  This 
excellent  understanding  and  good  feeling,  being  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians  in  West  Jersey,  mainly  brought  about  by  the  treaties  which 
led  them  into  more  intimate  intercourse  with  Friends,  than  otherwise, 
in  all  probability,  would  have  been  the  *  case  at  this  date ;  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same  feeling,  to  such  an  extent  at 
least,  should  prevail  with  the  Indians  in  other  provinces,  who 

•  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Messrs.  Pease  and  Bright  were  the/r^t 
Friends  returned,  and  that  through  the  effect  of  the  Reform  Bill,  as  members 
of  Parliament.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  *  We  find,*  say  the  editors 
of  this  work,  ‘  on  referring  to  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  John  Arehdale  was  voluntarily  returned  as  a  member  of  Parliam^t 
for  the  liorougli  of  Chipping  Wycombe,  or  High  Wycombe,  in  Ifi98.  He 
was  not,  however,  allowed  to  sit,  because  he  objected  to  take  the  oaths  then 
imposed,  to  qualify  for  a  seat  in  the  house.* 
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hitherto  had  no  transactions  of  this  kind;  be  that,  how'ever,  as 
may,  we  find  Friends  almost  as  early  as  they  came  in  contact  with 
the  native  tribes  of  America,  and  many  years  previous  to  the  settle¬ 
ments  of  West  Jersey,  much  interested  for  the  promotion  of  their 
good.  As  early  as  the  year  1659,  we  find  that  Friends  were  engaged 
in  gospel  labours  among  this  interesting  class  of  their  fellow-men.* 
— p  19.  I 

The  Travels  of  George  Fox,  and  of  his  friend  Robert  Widders, 
among  the  Indians  in  the  service  of  the  gospel  are  next  alluded 
to ;  and  some  extraets  from  epistles,  addressed  from  time  to 
time  by  George  Fox  to  his  transatlantie  brethren,  show  the 
abiding  concern  which  attended  his  mind  on  behalf  of  the  un¬ 
civilized  tribes  in  that  countrv,  and  his  desii*e  that  Friends 
might  be  engaged  in  the  good  work  of  conveying  Christian  in¬ 
struction  to  them. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
portions  of  this  volume,  one  to  the  subject  of  which,  if  the 
Friends  represent  it  truly,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  history  has  not  done  full  justice.  It  is  well  known  that 
William  Penn  became  possessed  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
by  a  grant  to  him  from  the  crown  of  England  in  1681,  in  lieu 
of  a  debt  of  sixteen  thousand  pounds,  due  to  his  fiither,  Admiral 
Penn,  for  the  liquidation  of  which  William  Penn  petitioned 
Charles  the  Second  for  the  territory  in  question ;  and  it  has 
been  generally  supposed  that  his  cliief  motive  for  peopling  it 
with  Friends  was,  the  very  natural  and  accessory  one,  in  his 
and  their  peculiar  position,  of  affording  them  an  asylum  from 
the  harassing  tribulations  to  which  they  were  subjected  at  home 
through  the  bigotry  of  the  spiritual  courts,  and  where  they 
might  enjoy  full  liberty  of  conscience  in  uninterrupted  tran¬ 
quillity.  Clarkson,  however,  alleges  three  distinct  objects  which 
he  states  that  Penn  had  in  view  when  he  petitioned  for  his 
grant, — and  which  objects  arc  deducible  from  the  words  of 
Penn  himself ;  nainclv,  first,  that  he  raav  ‘  serve  God*s  tniih  and 
people  ^  secondly,  ‘  that  an  example  might  be  set  up  to  the 
nations,*  inasmuch  as  *  there  w’as  room  there  (i.c.  America)  not 
here  (i.e.  England)  for  such  an  holy  experiment  :*  and,  thirdly, 
that  he  had  in  view'  the  glory  of  God  by  *  the  civilization  of  the 
poor  Indians,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  by  just  and 
lenient  measures  to  Christ’s  kingdom.*  The  authors  of  the 
present  publication,  however,  somewhat  paradoxically,  we  think, 
give  the  last  as  the  main  object  w'hich  Penn  had  in  view  in  liLs 
colonization  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  true,  they  endeavour  to 
strengthen  their  construction  of  the  case  by  one  or  tw’o  ex¬ 
tracts  from  his  w’ritings;  but  still  w  c  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  principal  motive  they  assign  to  him  ought  rather  to  be 
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redded  in  the  light  of  a  commendable  after-thought,  than  the 
primary  actuating  inducement  that  led  him  to  petition  for  the 
grant.  But  we  will  cite  the  passage,  so  that  the  reader  may 
judge  for  himself : 

‘  Great  as  we  know  the  desires  of  William  Penn  were  for  the  libe¬ 
ration  of  his  friends  from  the  galling  yoke  of  oppression  to  which 
they  were  subjected  in  this  country,  for  their  adherence  to  what  they 
apprehended  were  the  requirements  of  Truth,  and  which,  we  believe, 
he  was  as  much  engaged  to  promote  as  any  other  individual  of  his 
day ;  and  however  much,  in  the  tenderness  of  his  feelings  for  them, 
he  might  have  been  influenced  in  petitioning  for  this  territory,  with  a 
view  to  provide  them  with  a  country,  where  church  domination,  and 
the  persecution  of  spiritual  courts  should  be  unknowm ;  it  is,  never¬ 
theless,  clear  to  us,  that  this  was  far  from  the  main  object  which  he  had 
in  view.  In  fact,  we  cannot  bring  our  minds  to  believe  that  William 
Penn,  seeing  the  noble  testimony  which  was  now  so  conspicuously 
raised,  to  the  spirituality  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  light 
which  shone  so  brightly  forth  in  the  lives  of  those  with  whom  he 
was  associated  in  religious  fellowship,  should,  by  persuading  these 
devoted  people  to  emigrate  to  a  comparatively  obscure  and  thinly 
populated  part  of  the  globe,  thus  place  this  light  as  it  were  under  a 
bushel,  and  remove  it  far  away  from  amongst  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  earth,  for  the  simple  object  only  of  afibrdingthem  a  quiet  retreat 
from  a  persecution,  in  and  through  which,  as  he  had  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  beholding,  the  Divine  arm  so  remarkably  supported  them. 

*  Whatever  may  be  the  conjectures  of  men  regarding  the  object 
which  William  Penn  had  in  view,  in  seeking  to  obtain  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania,  we  are  not  left  in  doubt  of  what  he  himself  aimed 
at  in  this  great  undertaking.  In  this  petition  to  the  Crown  he  states, 
that  in  making  the  application  for  the  grant,  *  he  had  in  view  the 
glory  of  God  by  the  civilization  of  the  poor  Indians,  and  the  con- 
vereion  of  the  Gentiles,  by  just  and  lenient  measures  to  Christ’s 
kingdom.’  That  this  was  a  most  prominent  feature  in  his  petition, 
and  apparently  the  main  object  which  he  had  in  view,  the  preamble 
of  the  charter  granting  the  said  province  to  him,  fully  confirms,  and 
which  runs  thus,  viz. : — *  Whereas  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  sub¬ 
ject,  William  Penn,  Esquire,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Penn, 
deceased,  (out  of  a  commendable  desire  to  enlarge  our  British  em¬ 
pire,  and  promote  such  useful  commodities  as  may  be  of  benefit  to 
us  and  our  dominions,  as  also  to  reduce  the  savage  natives,  by  just  and 
gentle  manners,  to  the  love  of  civil  society  and  Christian  religion),  hath 
humbly  besought  leave  of  us  to  transport  an  ample  colony  unto  a 
certain  country,  hereinafter  described  in  the  parts  of  America  not  yet 
cultivated  and  planted ;  and  hath  likewise  so  humbly  besought  our 
Royal  Majesty  to  give,  grant,  and  confirm  all  the  said  country,  with 
certain  privileges  and  jurisdictions,  requisite  for  the  good  govern¬ 
ment  and  safety  of  the  said  country  and  colony  to  him  and  to  his 
heirs  for  ever.*  ’ 
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If  we  are  required  to  lay  raucli  stress  on  the  passage  marked 
ill  italics  in  this  quotation,  are  we  not  required  to  lay  greater 
(inasmuch  as  they  arc  mentioned  first)  on  the  other  two  alleged 
motives,  namely,  the  enlargement  of  the  British  empire  and 
the  promotion  of  useful  commodities  ?  And  yet  this  passage  is 
one  of  the  principal  authorities  on  which  the  opinion  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  founded.  Admirers  as  we  are  of  the  character  and 
principles  of  the  truly  philanthropic  founder  of  Pennsylvania, 
we  are  still  of  opinion,  in  our  anxiety  for  the  truth  and  the 
accuracy  of  facts,  tlnit  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  was  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  and  collateral,  though  a  most  laudable  motive  with 
him.  Several  reasons  and  arguments  drawn  a  posteriori  might 
be  given,  we  think,  to  substaiiti.atc  this  view ;  but  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  dwell  upon  it. 

^Ve  now  arrive  at  the  memorable  treaty,  in  which  a  firm 
league  of  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Friends,  headed  by 
William  Penn,  and  the  Indians ;  and  *  which  has  won  the 
admiration  and  praise  of  all  unprejudiced,  sound-thinking,  and 
reflective  minds;  as  being  a  transaction,  consonant  with  the 
feelings  of  humanity  and  an  expansive  benevolence,  and  in 
unison  also  with  the  principles  of  justice  and  a  sound  national 
policy,  alike  worthy  of  the  Christian  and  the  statesman.' 
Of  this  famous  treaty,  Voltaire  very  pointedly  observed,  that  it 
was  the  only  treaty  betw^cen  the  Indians  and  tlie  Christians 
that  was  not  ratified  by  an  oath,  and  that  w^as  never  broken. 
The  Abbe  Ilaynal;  Noble,  in  his  continuation  of  Oninger; 
Proud,  in  his  History  of  Pennsylvania,  and  otlicrs,  equally  bear 
testimony  to  the  honourable  and  truly  Christian  character  of 
this  celebrated  treaty.  The  reader  will  find  a  most  interesting 
account  of  it  in  Clarkson  as  well  as  in  tlic  work  before  us. 
Our  chief  object  here  is  with  the  consequences  resulting  from 
such  Christian  treatment ;  .and  the  following  extract  from  the 
testimony  of  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  Pennsylvania,  is  to  the 
point :  ^  As  our  w  orthy  proprietor,'  says  lie,  *  treated  tlic  Indians 
with  extraoiulinary  humanity,  they  became  very  civil  and  loving 
to  us,  and  brought  in  abundance  of  venison.  As,  in  other 
countries,  the  Indians  were  cxjxsj)crated  by  hard  treatment, 
which  hath  been  the  foundation  of  much  bloodshed,  so  the 
contrary  treatment  here  hath  produced  their  love  and  affection.' 
It  is  recorded  also  in  a  manuscript  account  of  John  Scar¬ 
borough,  a  Friend  of  London,  wlio  emigrated  to  this  colony, 
'  That  the  Indians  were  remarkably  kind  and  very  assistant  to 
the  Friend  emigrants  in  divers  respects;  frequently  supplying 
them  with  such  provisions  as  they  could  spare.'  Speaking  of 
William  Penn's  religious  labours  among  the  Indian  tribes, 
Oldmixon  savs,  ‘  that  he  laid  out  several  thousand  pounds  to 
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instruct,  support,  and  oblige  them.  The  consequence  was,  on 
their  part,  an  attachment  to  him  and  his  successors,  which  was 
never  broken.^ 

We  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  with  the  following  cita¬ 
tions,  in  the  full  purport  of  which  every  rightly-constituted 
mind  must  cordially  concur.  We  can  only  wish  that  all  colon¬ 
ists  of  the  present  day  would  abide  by  its  precepts  and  imitate 
the  example  it  sets  forth. 

‘  The  Aborigines  have  been  often  treated  as  though  they  were 
wild  and  irreclaimable  savages.  They  have  been  often  shamefully 
deceived,  insulted,  trampled  upon,  pillaged,  and  massacred.  Their 
resistance  to  oppression,  after  long  and  patient  endurance,  has  been 
again  and  again  appealed  to  as  evidence  of  their  cruel  and  revenge¬ 
ful  spirit.  But  how  seldom  have  Christian  dispositions  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  them  by  example  ?  How  seldom  has  the  attempt  been 
made  to  win  them  over,  not  by  force,  but  by  love  1  It  is,  indeed, 
melancholy  to  reflect  that  the  superior  knowledge  and  acquirements 
of  their  white  brethren,  instead  of  being  employed  in  setting  forth  a 
noble  example  of  mercy  and  truth,  have  seemed  in  too  many  instances 
only  to  give  increased  energy  to  the  efforts  of  cruelty  and  avarice. 

'The  Christian  and  candid  manner  of  William  Penn  towards  the 
Indians  appears  to  have  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  their 
minds,  and  his  name  and  memory  were  held  in  grateful  remem¬ 
brance  by  succeeding  generations  of  them,  being  carefully  handed 
down  by  tradition  from  father  to  son.  An  instance  of  this  was  shown 
in  a  conference  which  Governor  Keith  had  with  the  Five  Nations 
in  1721,  when  their  chief  speaker  said,  /  They  should  never  forget 
the  counsel  that  William  Penn  gave  them ;  and  that  though  they 
could  not  write  as  the  English  did,  yet  they  could  keep  in  the 
memory  what  was  said  in  their  councils.*  At  a  treaty  renewed  in 
the  following  year,  they  mention  his  name  with  much  affection,  call¬ 
ing  him  a  ‘good  man,’  and  saying,  ‘we  are  glad  to  hear  the  former 
treaties  which  we  have  made  with  William  Penn  repeated  to  us 
again.’  At  a  treaty  held  with  the  Six  Nations  at  Philadelphia,  in 
1742,  Canassatego,  chief  of  the  Onondagoes,  said,  '  We  are  all  very 
sensible  of  the  kind  regard  which  that  good  man,  \Yilliam  Penn, 
had  for  all  the  Indians.’  Again,  at  a  treaty  held  in  175G,  a  Delaware 
chief  thus  expressed  himself: — ‘  Brother  Onas,  and  the  people  ot 
Pennsylvania,  we  rejoice  to  hear  from  you  that  you  are  willing  to 
renew  the  old  good  understanding,  and  that  you  call  to  mind  the  first 
of  friendship  made  by  Onas,  our  great  friend,  deceased,  with 
our  forefathers,  when  himself  and  his  people  first  came  over  here. 
We  take  hold  of  these  treaties  with  both  our  hands,  and  desire  you 
will  do  the  same,  that  a  good  understanding  and  true  friendship  may 
be  re-established.  Let  us  both  take  hold  of  these  treaties  with  all 
our  strength,  we  beseech  you;  we  on  our  side  will  certainly  do  it. 
On  concluding  a  peace  in  the  same  year,  an  Indian  said,  ‘I  wish  the 
same  good  spirit  that  possessed  the  good  old  man,  William  Penn, 
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who  was  a  friend  to  the  Indians,  may  inspire  the  people  of  this  pro* 
vince  at  this  time,'  &c.  These,  with  many  more  instances  of  a 
similar  kind  that  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  contirm  us  in  the 
belief,  that  the  exercise  of  a  Just  and  kind  treatment  towards  the  uncivil 
Used  classes  of  our  fellow-beings,  is  sure  to  win  their  confidence  and 
affection,  and  be  productive  to  both  settler  and  native  of  incalculable  advan* 
tages* — pp.  43,  4  i. 

Again,  tlie  success  and  internal  prosperity  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  compared  with  other  States,  at  least  so  long  as 
the  Friends  retained  a  power  in  the  government,  speaks  highly 
in  favour  of  the  course  of  policy  adopted  by  them  at  its  first 
settlement.  The  contrast,  (whicli  however  we  liave  not  room  to 
detail,)  between  the  peaceful  and  prosperous  condition  of  this 
province  for  a  period  of  about  seventy  years,  and  the  warlike  and 
troubled  state  of  some  of  the  other  colonics  during  the  same  time 
is  remarkably  striking.  The  editors  observe : — 

*  The  upright  and* candid  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  William  Penn, 
and  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  towards  the  Indians,  and  their 
care  fully  to  recognise  their  rights,  seems  to  have  tended  in  no  small 
degree  to  its  success  and  prosperity.  Although  the  colony  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  was  established  considerably  after  most  of  the  other  provinces 
bordering  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  without  possessing  the  advantages 
which  several  of  them  had  in  the  produce  of  staple  articles  of  trade, 
yet,  it  was  estimated,  that  in  1760  it  contained  more  white  inhabitants 
than  all  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  both  of  the  Carolinas.  The  plan 
for  Philadelphia  was  laid  down  in  16S2.  In  1718,  William  Penn 
died,  in  which  year  it  is  stated  that  Philadelphia  contained  1,400 
houses,  and  10,000  inhabitants ;  and  the  province  altogether,  about 
60,000  people.  In  1760,  it  is  said,  that  there  were  in  Philadelphia 
3,000  houses,  containing  20,000  inhabitants,  and  throughout  Penn¬ 
sylvania  200,000  people.  In  an  account  of  the  European  settle¬ 
ments  in  America,  published  by  Dodsley  in  1757,  the  statistics  of  the 
white  population  exhibit  a  still  greater  proportion  in  favour  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  by  which  it  appears  that,  excepting  New  England  and  New 
York,  it  contained  more  settlers  than  all  the  other  provinces  united: 
they  are  as  under: — 

New  England . 

Pennsylvania,  the  youngest  colony  but  (jreorgia  and 
Nova  Scotia 

New  York . 

Virginia,  the  oldest . 

New  Jersey 

Maryland . 

North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  .  . 

*  The  cause  of  this  increase  of  population  in  so  short  a  time,  is 
generally  said  to  be  the  kind  and  just  treatment  which  the  Indians 
received  from  the  settlers,  whereby  the  province  was  rendered  entirely 
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safe  from  any  molestation  or  aggression  from  them.  And  thus,  while 
the  neighbouring  states,  by  pursuing  a  different  policy,  were  engaged 
in  frequent  broils  and  wars  with  the  natives,  which  were  attended  with 
grievous  loss  of  life  and  great  expense,  Pennsylvania  stood  alone  in 
the  enjoyment  of  uninterrupted  peace  and  quietness.’ — pp.  60 — OS. 

AVe  have  adverted  the  more  pointedly  to  the  benevolent  and 
humane  treatment  of  the  aboriginal  Americans  by  AVilliam 
Penn  and  his  brethren,  and  of  the  advantages  which  thence  re¬ 
sulted  alike  to  both  parties,  because  it  presents  such  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  present  system  of  European  colonization  ;  w  hieh, 
so  far  from  being  advantageous  to  the  Aborigines,  is  produc¬ 
tive  to  them  of  accumulative  miseries,  whilst  it  is  attended  with 
evident  loss  and  prejudice  to  the  new  settlers.  Look  at  Algeria, 
for  instance,  as  colonized  by  the  French ;  or  at  some  of  our  own 
settlements  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  as  described  bv  that 
eminent  missionar}’’,  AVilliams.  So  manifest,  indeed,  arc  the 
evils  of  this  svstem,  th.at  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
appointed  '  to  consider  what  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  countries  where  British 
settlements  are  made' — in  drawing  up  its  report  in  1836,  thus 
alludes  to  these  enormities : — ‘  It  is  not  too  much  to  sav,  that 
the  intercourse  of  Europeans  in  general,  withoid  any  exception 
in  favour  of  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  has  been,  unless  w  lieu 
attended  by  missionaiy  exertions,  a  source  of  many  calamities 
to  uncivilized  nations.  Too  often  their  territory  has  been 
usurped,  their  property  seized,  their  numbers  diminished,  their 
character  debased,  the  spread  of  civilization  impeded,  European 
vices  and  diseases  have  been  introduced  amongst  them,  and 
they  have  been  familiarized  w  ith  the  use  of  our  most  potent 
instruments  for  the  subtle  or  violent  destruction  of  human  life, 
viz.,  brandy  and  gunpowder.  It  w  ill  be  only  too  easy  to  make 
the  proof  of  all  these  assertions,  which  may  be  established  solely 
by  the  evidence  above  referred  to.  It  will  be  easy  also  to  show, 
that  the  result  to  ourselves  has  been  as  contrary  to  our  interest 
as  to  our  duty :  that  our  svstem  has  not  only  incurred  a  vast 
load  of  crime,  but  a  vast  expenditure  of  money,  and  amount  ot 
loss.' 
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Art.  V.  History  of  the  Secession  Church.  By  the  Rev.  John  M'Kerrow, 

D.D.  Bridge  of  Tcith.  Third  Edition.  A.  Fullerton,  and  Co.  1S44. 

However  oj)posed  to  the  ecclesiastic-political  alliance,  in  any 
form  in  which  it  has  yet  been  or  in  which  wc  can  expect  to  sec 
it  exhibited,  we  admit  that  there  is  a  connexion  of  moral  influ¬ 
ence  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  estates  which  it  becomes 
the  patriot  and  the  philosopher,  the  statesman  as  well  as  the 
Christian,  to  study  and  to  appreciate.  Wc  do  not  here  refer  to 
the  effect  which  a  genuine  belief  of  Christianity  will  produce  on 
the  habits  and  deportment  of  the  individual  in  every  relation  of 
life ;  but  to  the  result  upon  the  aspect,  the  spirit,  and  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  society,  which  will  assuredly  be  manifested  accord¬ 
ing  as  we  respect  or  confound  the  ])roper  limits  of  civil-and 
sacred  jurisdiction.  If  the  political  encroach  on  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical,  the  liberties  of  the  church  will  be  invaded;  if  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  encroach  on  the  political,  the  church  under  pretence  of 
independence,  will  compromise  her  purity,  and  stand  convicted 
of  worldly-minded  usurpation. 

To  distinguish  with  accuracy  between  these  respective  juris¬ 
dictions,  and  maintain  them  inviolate,  is  the  great  problem  of 
religious  liberty.  But  it  is  a  problem  in  which  the  interests  of 
civil  freedom  arc  likewise  deeply  concerned.  Those  who  best 
understand  the  principles  of  religious  liberty,  are  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  and  consistent  friends  of  the  political  rights  of  the 
subject.  The  history  of  our  country  in  its  most  eventful 
periods,  shows  that  bigots  in  the  church  arc  bigots  in  the  legis¬ 
lature  :  that  those  who  look  with  jealousy  on  the  unfettered 
rights  of  conscience,  from  professed  zeal  for  the  religious  in¬ 
terests  of  the  community,  arc  commonly  the  men  who  set  their 
faces  against  reform  in  the  state,  under  pretence  of  dangerous 
innovation ;  and  who  woidd,  if  they  could,  narrow  the  range  of 
thought,  bar  the  march  of  national  improvement,  awe  the  spirit 
of  inquiry,  curb  the  popular  will,  gag  the  freedom  of  the  j)rcss, 
and  thus* throw  up  tlie  barrier  of  their  own  imbecile  fears  and 
antiquated  prejudices  against  the  advancement  ot  society  and 
the  best  interests  of  mankind. 

The  spirit  of  division  is  in  the  church  what  the  spirit  of  fac¬ 
tion  is  in  the  state;  but  the  independence  of  principle,  the 
hatred  of  priestcraft,  and  the  resistance  ot  tyranny,  which  have 
ofttimes  led  to  separation,  instead  of  proving  a  mischievous 
agitation,  arc  rather  to  be  viewed  as  the  active  feeling  and  the 
ellbrt  to  advance,  which  arc  incident  to  a  healthy  state  of  things. 
For  this  reason  wc  look  on  the  rise  of  the  great  bodies  of  dis¬ 
senters  in  both  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  at  once  the  ctlcct  of 
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salutary  excitement  and  as  an  antidote  to  that  tame  ami  dor¬ 
mant  state  of  mind  >Yhicli  yields  a  blind  submission  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  authority  and  sinks  the  soul  into  the  unquestioning, 
unreasoning,  inert,  and  passive  slave  of  ancient  usage  or  of 
ecclesiastical  dictation.  The  principle  of  dissent,  when  not 
schism atically  acted  on,  is  the  true  antagonist  principle  of  this 
blind  hereditary  faith.  AVe  are  persuaded  that  some  of  the 
most  striking  and  instructive  examples  of  it,  have  hitlierto 
passed  without  due  observation  by  persons  not  otherwise  un¬ 
acquainted  with  our  national  history,  and  by  some  who  arc 
even  largely  conversant  with  the  economical  and  political  in¬ 
terests  of  our  land. 

Availing  ourselves  of  the  ample  information  contained  in  the 
valuable  work  of  Dr.  M^Kerrow',  which  we  noticed  in  our  num¬ 
ber  for  October,  1812,  and  which  we  arc  glad  to  sec  has  reached 
a  third  edition,  w  e  shall  supply  onr  readers  with  a  chapter,  more 
in  detail  than  we  formerly  gave,  from  this  volume  of  public  in¬ 
struction, — one  which  w  e  believe  to  be  possessed  of  general  in¬ 
terest,  as  an  illustration  of  great  principles ;  and  as  a  record  of 
actual  results  aftccting  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  the  state  and 
prospects  of  the  sister-country. 

The  Secession  Church  in  Scotland  is  a  body  of  presbyte- 
rian  dissenters,  divided  into  various  sections  by  certain  minor 
distinctions  among  themselves,  but  all  originating  in  a  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  national  church,  which  took  its  rise  in  the  vear 
1 733.  At  that  period,  the  church  of  Scotland  was  deeply  im¬ 
bued  with  a  secular  spirit,  and  w  as  sinking  apace  into  some  of 
the  very  w  orst  vices  of  ecclesiastical  corporations, — indolence  in 
the  duties  of  the  spiritual  cure  Jind  subserviency  to  the  politics 
of  the  world.  Professing  to  be  the  church  of  the  people,  and 
established  as  such  by  law,  it  was  nevertheless  hostile  to  popular 
rights,  and  had,  in  repeated  instances,  evinced  a  scandalous  in- 
dilference  to  doctrinal  error  under  the  guise  of  an  orthodox 
confession.  From  the  time  of  the  Revolution  Settlement  till 
1712,  patronage  in  its  rigorous  form  w  as  abolished  in  Scotland, 
the  right  of  nominating  to  vacant  parishes  being  vested  in  elders 
and  heritors,  whose  presentation  took  effect  if  acceded  to  by 
*  the  majority  of  the  people.  The  boon  which  w  as  thus  accorded 

to  the  people  was  w  holly  withdrawn  by  an  act  of  parliament  in 
1712,  w'hich  restored  to  lay  patrons  the  rights  they  had  for¬ 
merly  possessed.  The  church,  after  some  show  of  resistance, 
submitted  to  the  yoke,  and  became  in  turn  an  invader  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people. 

Although  by  the  Act  of  1712,  the  law  of  patronage  was  re¬ 
stored,  the  oppressiveness  of  the  enactment  was  for  some  time 
greatly  mitigated  by  the  conduct  of  patrons,  who  frequently, 
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in  dcforonco  to  the  populnr  will,  waived  the  right  of  piwonta- 
tioii.  AVhnt  is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  presentees  themselves, 
when  unacceptable  to  the  people,  were  known,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  to  withdraw  their  claims.  In  cases  in  which  lay 

;>atrons  declined  to  nominate,  the  right  of  presentation  fell 
jure  devoluto)  into  the  hands  of  presbyteries,  who  exercised  the 
power  thus  devolved  upon  them  with  more  or  less  tenderness  to 
the  fecliugs  of  the  people,  according  as  liberal  or  arbitrary  senti- 
ments  prevailed  in  the  church  courts  themselves.  A  diversity 
of  practice  thus  obtained  in  the  settlement  of  parishes.  This 
the  General  Assembly — the  supreme  court  of  the  church  of 
Scothiud — wished  to  remove.  To  reduce  the  mode  of  admission 
to  uniformity,  the  Assembly,  in  1732,  enacted  that  the  election 
of  ministers  should  belong  to  elders  and  heritors;  and  that 
parishionci's,  if  dissatisfied,  should  be  allowed  to  state  their 
reasons  of  dissent  to  the  presbytery,  whose  judgment  shoidd 
be  final.  The  purpose  and  the  effect  of  this  were  sufficiently 
apparent.  Opportunity  was  indeed  given,  as  before  the  re- 
imposition  of  the  law  of  patronage,  to  object  to  the  presentee ; 
hut  the  church  courts  held  in  their  hands  the  pow  er  of  ultimate 
decision ;  and,  as  judges  in  their  own  cause,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  they  woidd  look  with  indulgence  on  the  scruj)les 
of  the  people.  The  regulation,  in  short,  was  viewed  by  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Assembly,  and  by  numbers  of  the  laity,  as  tanta¬ 
mount  to  the  Assembly’s  deciding  on  an  annihilation  of  tlie 
people’s  claim  to  exercise  an  efficient  voice  in  the  election  of 
their  pastors. 

Prepared  to  enter  on  an  arbitrary  course,  the  Assembly  soon 
displayed  a  determination  to  pursue  it  unchecked  and  unmo¬ 
lested,  if  possible.  To  prevent  the  annoyance  of  dissents  being 
entered  on  the  records  by  members  of  the  Assembly  who  felt 
aggrieved  by  its  decisions,  that  venerable  body  had,  in  1730, 
prohibited  the  admission  of  dissents  in  future.  Thus,  by  a 
stretch  of  authority,  as  dcsixitic  as  it  was  unwise,  did  the 
supreme  court  deprive  individuals  of  the  accustomed  constitu¬ 
tional  resource  for  exempting  themselves  from  responsibility  for 
such  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  as  they  could  not  approve. 
This  imperious  and  most  absurd  regulation  was  rigorously  put  in 
force.  The  tw'o-cdgcd  weapon  of  which  the  ruling  party  in  the 
Assembly  had  ■  thus  possessed  themselves,  they  soon  proceeded 
to  wield  with  determined  purpose  against  tlm  pojiular  cau^, 
and  the  faithful  few  of  their  own  number  who  still  adhered  to  it. 

One  of  the  most  active  and  intrepid  of  this  faithful  band  ► 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Erskinc,  minister  at  Stirling,  in  a  sermon  which 
he  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling, 
October,  1732— testified  in  plain,  but  not  unguarded  terms, 
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against  tlie  spirit  of  encroachment,  and  the  course  of  defection 
which  marked  the  proceedings  of  the  ruling  party.  In  this 
sermon  Mr.  Erskine  avowed  and  vindicated  the  broad  principle 
that :  ‘  The  call  of  the  church  lies  in  the  free  call  and  election 
of  the  Christian  people/  and  that,  ^  As  it  is  the  natural  privi¬ 
lege  of  every  house  or  society  of  men  to  have  the  choice  of  their 
servants  or  officers,  so  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  house  of  God 
in  a  particular  manner.'  In  the  exposition  and  enforcement 
of  his  views,  the  preacher  characterized  the  opposite  measures 
of  the  Assembly  in  language  such  as  an  honest  and  pious  zeal 
might,  be  supposed  to  dictate. 

The  sentiments  of  the  speaker,  consonant  as  they  w  ere  to  the 
natural  feelings  of  equity,  and  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
scripture,  derived  weight  from  his  own  reputation.  Inthelanguage 
of  Lord-President  Hope,  Ebenezer  Erskine  was  ^  a  great  and  a 
good  man.'  His  talents  were  respectable,  and  his  character,  for 
probity  and  public  spirit,  high.  As  a  pulpit  orator,  he  had  few 
rivals  in  the  church  to  which  he  belonged.  His  sermons,  a  large 
collection  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  show  him  to 
have  been  a  person  accurately  skilled  in  points  of  divinity,  and 
capable,  from  the  piety  and  warmth  of  his  zeal,  of  imbuing 
didactic  theology  with  that  unction  of  feeling  and  that  vivid¬ 
ness  of  appeal  which  speak  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart. 
Aided  by  the  personal  advantages  of  a  portly  bearing,  an  aspect 
of  intrepidity,  an  easy  elocution,  and  a  noble  voice,  his  public 
appearances  in  the  pulpit  have  been  described  by  one  of  his 
admirers  as  ^the  gospel  in  its  majesty.' 

Such  was  the  man  wdio,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1732,  con¬ 
fronted  the  synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling  with  a  message  from  his 
Master,  witnessing  for  the  liberties  of  the  church  and  the  rights 
of  God's  heritage.  AVith  the  air  of  an  Elijah,  he  put 
the  trumpet,  to  his  mouth,  and  blew  an  alarm.  The  synodi¬ 
cal  fathers  were  indignant ;  investigation  took  place ;  Mr. 
Erskine  was  called  on  to  retract.  This  he  refused  to  do.  The 
thunder  of  rebuke  was  launched  against  him.  He  protested 
against  the  synod's  deed,  and  appealed  to  the  General  Assembly. 
In  this  step  he  was  joined  by  several  of  his  brethren,  three  of 
whom  became  distinguished  in  the  sequel  of  these  transactions, 
viz. :  Messrs.  William  Wilson,  minister  at  Perth  ;  Alexander 
Moncrief,  minister  at  Abemethy ;  and  James  Fisher,  minister 
at  Kinclaven. 

The  meetings  of  Assembly,  as  our  Scottish  readers  must  be 
aw'are,  are  quite  a  scene.  As  the  ultimate  court  of  appellate 
jurisdiction  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  questions  of  difficulty  which 
the  provincial  courts  are  incompetent  to  take  up  or  unable  to 
conclude  satisfactorily,  are  transferred  to  the  Assembly  for  de- 
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cisioii.  The  importance  of  many  of  the  causes  iu  dependence 
—the  throng  of  interested  parties — the  eclat  of  a  royal  com- 
raissiouer  with  a  feather  in  his  hat  and  an  escort  of  dragoons 
—the  gentlemen  of  the  Parliament  House,  with  their  briefs 
and  mouthfuls  of  canon  law — the  intent  visages  of  expectant  pro¬ 
bationers — the  reporters  for  the  press — the  crushing  in  the 
public  gallery,  all  conspire  to  mark  the  annual  convocation  of 
the  Scottish  national  church  as  a  period  of  stir  and  talk  and 
general  sensation. 

It  was  on  such  an  arena  Ebenezer  Erskine  was  called  in 
May  1733,  to  plcjid  the  cause  of  religious  freedom,  and  to  suf¬ 
fer  for  its  sake.  Amidst  the  scoffs  and  frowns  of  his  brethren, 
the  champion  of  popular  privilege  stood  unshaken  and  una¬ 
bashed.  Prejudged  already  through  the  keen  feelings  of  party 
which  actuated  the  great  majority  of  the  court,  the  cause  was 
soon  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  other  protesters  were  not 
allowed  so  much  as  a  hearing;  while  the  synod’s  sentence 
against  Mr.  Erskine  was  confirmed,  and  he  was  appointed  *  to 
be  rebuked  and  admonished  at  their  owui  bar  in  order  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  proecss.’  Unable  to  yield  even  a  tacit  acquiescence  in 
the  Assembly’s  decision,  Mr.  Erskine  presented  a  paper  iu 
which  he,  along  with  the  three  brethren  who  adhered  to  him, 
protested  against  the  censure,  and  claimed  the  right  to  testify, 
as  formerly,  against  the  defections  of  the  church  on  all  proper 
occasions.  This  protest  the  Assembly  refused  to  hear;  Mr. 
Erskine  therefore  laid  it  on  the  tabic  and  with  his  three  bre¬ 
thren  withdrew  from  the  house. 

This  was  the  turning  point  of  the  aftair — the  crisis  of 
Erskine’s  fate.  Had  the  protest  remained  on  the  table,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  sitting  been  thrust  into  the  clerk’s  basket 
of  old  papers,  it  is  probable  the  Secession  might  not  have 
been  heard  of — at  least  as  the  issue  of  that  day’s  transactions. 
But  happily  the  paper  was  allowed  to  drop  on  the  floor,  where 
it  caught  the  eye  of  a  fiery  zealot,  who  picked  it  up  and  perused 
it.  It  was  the  touch  of  spark  and  tinder.  Starting  to^  his  feet 
he  announced  to  the  court  the  audacious  contempt  of  their  au¬ 
thority  of  which,  in  his  view,  the  protesting  brethren  had  been 
guilty.  In  an  evil  hour  for  the  church’s  honour,  the  Assembly 
kindled  at  the  appeal  thus  made  to  their  dignity— ordained  the 
protesters  to  appear  before  the  commission*  in  August,  and 
there  to  shew  their  sorrow  for  their  conduct,  and  to  retract  the 
obnorious  paper,  with  instructions  to  the  commission  to  sus¬ 
pend  them  from  the  ministry  in  the  event  of  their  non-compli- 

•  A  body  of  the  Assembly  who  sit  betweeen  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
supreme  court  to  transact  such  business  as  that  court  may  commit  to  them. 
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anoei  and,  at  their  Bubsoqucnt  meeting  In  November,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  a  higher  censure,  if  the  protesters  should  refuse  sui)- 
mission  to  their  deed.  On  the  following  day  the  protesters 
attempted  to  read  a  declaration  of  theii*  sentiments,  but  the 
venerable  body,  with  their  wonted  regard  to  justice  mid 
decorum,  refused  them  permission  to  proceed. 

With  such  undignified  haste,  with  such  passionate  zeal,  such 
excess  of  severity,  such  extravagance  of  censure,  did  the  Assciu- 
bly  proceed  to  display  its  power  and  set  itself  to  crush  tlic 
rising  spirit  of  liberty  and  dissent.  The  head  and  front  of 
Ebenezer  Erskinc’s  offending  was,  the  use  of  language  not  so 
strong  in  condemnation  of  the  measures  of  the  church,  as  in 
our  own  day  has  been  employed  with  perfect  impunity  by  sonic 
of  the  most  zealous  of  her  sons.  Dragged  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  Assembly,  he  was  addressed  in  the  language  of  rebuke ; 
but  ho  had  tho  boldness  to  declare  that  his  sentiments  were 
unchanged,  and  to  seek,  under  the  ])rotcction  of  a  protest,  tlie 
liberty  of  speaking  his  mind  on  public  measures,  and  of  vindi¬ 
cating,  on  proper  occasions,  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
people.  The  tendering  of  such  protest  was  his  crime;  and, 
withdrawing  the  protest  was  the  prescribed  atonement. 
To  this,  as  an  honest  man,  he  could  not  submit :  his  voice  was 
silenced,  when  he  attempted  to  speak  in  explanation ;  and, 
along  with  his  brethren,  he  was  handed  over  to  the  tender  mer¬ 
cies  of  the  commission,  whose  coiu*sc  was  chalked  out  to  them 
in  terms  at  once  summary  and  unjust. 

At  the  meeting  of  commission,  in  August,  Erskinc  and  his 
protesting  brethren  disclaimed  all  feelings  of  disrespect  to  tho 
judicatories  of  the  church  in  the  steps  they  had  taken,  but  not 
being  sensible  of  having  given  any  just  ground  of  offence  by 
their  conduct  before  the  Assembly,  they  could  not  declare  their 
sorrow  for  it,  nor  retract  their  protcst.ations.  Armed  with  the 
powers  which  the  Assembly  had  delegated  to  them,  the  com¬ 
mission  went  stoutly  and  straightforward  to  their  work,  and 
suspended  the  four  brethren  from  the  exercise  of  the  ministry. 
Against  tho  justice  of  this  deed  the  brethren  entered  their 
protest,  that  this  sentence  ^is  in  itself  null  and  void,  and 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  and  warrantable  for  us  to  exercise  our 
ministry,  as  hitherto  we  have  done,  as  if  no  such  censure  had 
been  inflicted.^ 

•  The  commission  of  Assembly,  at  their  meeting  in  November, 
finding  that  the  brethren  had,  under  cover  of  their  protest, 
continued  to  exercise  the  office  of  the  ministry,  resolved,  by  the 
easting  vote  of  the  moderator,  to  proceed  w  ithout  delay  to  the 
higher  censure  of  depriving  them  of  their  status  as  ministers  of 
the  established  church.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  sentence, 
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a  proposal  was  made  to  the  four  brctlircu  to  withdraw  their 
protest,  if  the  next  Qcnend  Assembly  should  dcchux5  that 
the  acts  complained  of  were  not  meant  to  annul  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  ministers  to  testify  against  defections  in  the  church. 
This  proposal,  like  all  reluctant  and  niggard  ways  of  dis- 
l>eusing  justice,  was  unsatisfactory.  They  rejected  it  on  tlic 
ground  that,  ‘an  act  or  declaration  of  the  following  As¬ 
sembly,  though  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  could  never 
take  away  tho  ground  of  protesting  against  a  wrong  decision 
of  a  preceding  Assembly.'  Such  being  the  unyielding  firm¬ 
ness  of  the  protesters,  tho  commission,  by  a  largo  majority, 
decided  to  ‘  Loose  tho  relation  of  the  said  four  ministers  to 
their  several  eharges,  and  declare  them  no  longer  ministers  of 
this  church,  and  prohibit  all  ministers  of  this  church  to  employ 
tliem  in  any  ministerial  funetion.'  Against  tho  justice  and 
validity  of  this  deed  the  brethren  again  protested  and  declared 
tlieir  Secession  from  tlie  prevailing  party  in  the  church  till  they 
should  ‘  see  tlieir  sins  and  mistakes  and  amend  them.' 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Secession  ; — it  was  a  struggle, 
by  a  few  pious  and  pnblie  spirited  men,  to  secure  to  tlic  people 
the  sacred  franchise  of  clioosing  their  pastors,  and  to  preserve 
that  freedom  of  spcecli  in  church  courts,  which,  like  tlie  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  tilings  political,  is  indispensable  as  a  barrier 
against  degencraey — a  clieck  on  the  spirit  of  intrigue  and  tor- 
ruption.  To  save  their  right  to  plead  for  and  maintain  these 
important  privileges,  the  seceders  recorded  their  protest 
against  the  arbitrary  doings  of  the  Assembly ;  and  because  they 
refused  to  withdraw  it,  and  thus  surrender  the  liberties  that 
were  dear  to  them,  they  were  stripped  of  office  as  an  oirciice 
and  scandal  to  the  church — reproached  as  aspiring  demagogues, 
and  as  the  guilty  abettors  of  contumacy  and  of  schism. 

Undismayed  by  the  thunders  of  tlie  presbyterian  Vatican, 
Erskinc  caiid  his  coadjutors  maintained  their  position, that  patron¬ 
age  is  an  innovation  on  the  rights  of  the  cliristian  peoplt^  dis- 
allowed  by  scripture,  and  repugnant  to  reason.  To  suffer  in 
such  a  cause  was  honourable.  If  the  church  courts  persecuted, 
the  people  blessed  them.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
immense  was  the  excitement  produced  by  the  sentence  of  ex¬ 
clusion  ])as8ed  by  the  commission.  The  effect  of  this  was 
seen  in  the  change  of  temper  towards  the  seceders  evinced  by 
tho  Assembly  of  1734.  The  obnoxious  acts  of  1730,  and  1732, 
relative  to  the  suppression  of  dissents  and  the  scttlcmieiit  of 
vacant  parishes  were  repealed;  and  the  synod  of  I'eidh  and 
Stirling  was  empow^ered  to  take  proper  steps  lor  restoring  the 
four  brcthi*cii  to  their  respective  charges.  This  hvst  instruction 
was  accompanied  with  an  express  mandate  that  tlie  synod 
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should  ‘  not  take  upon  them  to  judge  of  the  legality  or  ioruialitv 
of  the  former  proceedings  in  relation  to  this  affair,  or  either  to 
approve  or  to  censure  the  same/ 

The  seceders  rejected  tliese  terms  of  reunion.  As  the  sentence 
of  the  s\Tiod  agjiinst  ^Ir.  Erskine,  and  that  of  tlie  Assembly  con¬ 
firming  it  stood  unrepealed,  the  seceders  had  good  ^  aiise  to  sav 
that  justice  was  not  done  them  ;  but  perhaps  the  best  justifica¬ 
tion  of  their  conduct  lay  in  this,  that  the  measures  of  that 
Assembly,  commendable  to  some  extent  though  they  ^Ye^e, 
afforded  no  adequate  guarantee  against  the  continuance  of  that 
unfaithful  and  arbitrary  course  of  procedure  against  which  the 
seceders  had  borne  their  testimony.  Keeping  in  view  that  the 
Assembly  is  a  changing  body,  the  system  of  the  churcl/s 
policy  was  to  be  gathered  not  from  the  acts  of  any  one  meeting 
of  the  supreme  court,  but  from  the  state  of  sentiment  prevailing 
among  the  ministers  of  the  church,  as  this  was  indicated  by  the 
general  course  of  ecclesiastical  procedure.  Subject  to  unwonted 
pressure  from  without,  it  would  have  been  strange  if  some 
effects  of  this  had  not  appeared  in  the  caution  and  lenity  of  the 
Assembly's  proceedings  at  their  first  meeting  after  the  depri¬ 
vation  of  the  seceding  ministers ;  but  for  these  injured  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  popular  cause  to  have  concluded  from  this  that  the 
spirit  of  ecclesiastical  despotism  was  exorcised,  that  a  new  order 
of  things  was  about  to  commence,  and  that  without  waiting  for 
further  fruits  of  repentance,  and  steps  of  reformation,  they 
should  return  to  the  ehurch  upon  the  invitation  given  them, 
would  have  argued  a  feebleness,  or  at  least  a  flexibility  of  pur¬ 
pose,  more  amiable  in  its  simplicity  than  satisfactory  in  its 
results. 

For  three  years  after  the  ejection  of  the  ‘four  brethren,*  the 
acts  and  declarations  of  the  assemblv  breathed  in  the  main  a 
spirit  of  moderation  and  improvement.  The  nou-intrusiou 
principle  was  recognised  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  church ; 
and  an  admonition  was  issued  to  the  clergy,  calling  on  them  to 
maintain  soundness  of  doctrine  in  their  pulpit  ministrations. 
Had  the  practice  of  the  assembly  corresponded  to  their  pro¬ 
fessions,  we  might  from  this  period  have  dated  a  healthful  re¬ 
action  in  the  church's  policy.  If  there  were  those  who  entcr- 
taiued  such  expectation,  they  were  doomed  to  early  and  severe 
disappointment.  Amidst  professions  of  regard  for  the  interests 
of  the  people,  cases  repeatedly  occurred  of  unacceptable  presen¬ 
tations  being  put  in  force  by  the  direct  exercise  of  the  Assembly  s 
authority.  At  the  very  time,  too,  that  they  were  putting  forth 
manifestoes  against  heretical  teaching,  they  permitted  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  divinity  (Campbell)  at  St.  Andrews  to  slip  through 
♦heir  hands  without  censure,  although  convicted  of  statements 
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glaringly  at  varinnee  with  the  doctrines  of  the  confession  of 
faith,  and  subversive  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  natural 
religion. 

Of  the  insincerity  of  their  professions  to  respect  the  wishes 
and  interests  of  the  people,  the  Assembly  nppeart'd  anxious  to 
give  the  earliest  pn>of.  As  a  spi'cimen  of  tlieir  procedure,  and 
ns  a  curious  illustration  of  the  state  of  the  times,  we  quote  the 
following  account  of  an  induction  to  the  cure  of  souls  : — 

‘  The  parish  of  Muckart  having  become  vacant,  Mr.  Archibald 
Rennie  received  a  presentation  from  the  crown  to  the  vacant  charge ; 
and  a  call  was  appointed  by  the  presbytery  to  be  moderated  in  the 
usual  form.  On  the  day  of  moderation  only  two  individuals  residing 
within  the  parish,  and  a  non-resident  heritor  subscribed  the  call ;  all 
the  rest  of  the  parishioners  united  in  opposing  the  settlement.  The 
presbytery  of  Auchterarrler  hesitated  to  proceed  with  the  ordination 
in  the  face  of  such  a  formidable  opposition.  The  business  was  of 
course  carried  from  the  presbytery  to  the  synod,  and  from  the  synod 
to  the  assembly,  where,  after  a  litigation  of  two  years,  the  usual  de¬ 
liverance  was  given — that  the  settlement  of  the  intruder  should  take 
place  ;  and  a  committee  of  ministers  from  the  neighbouring  presby¬ 
teries  was  appointed  to  co-operate  along  with  the  presbytery  of 
Auchterarder  in  carrying  this  decision  into  elfect.  On  the  day 
appointed  for  the  ordination  a  strong  body  of  the  parishioners  way¬ 
laid  their  intended  minister,  and  the  deputation  that  accompanied 
him,  on  the  confines  of  the  parish,  and  without  olfering  any  personal 
violence,  conducted  them  back  to  the  village  of  Dollar,  where  they 
kept  them  in  safe  custody  till  the  day  was  so  far  advanced  that  the 
settlement  could  not  take  place ;  when  they  permitted  them  to  de¬ 
part.  Another  day  >vns  appointed  for  the  ordination,  when  more 
effectual  measures  were  adopted  to  carry  it  into  effect.  A  band  of 
soldiers  guarded  the  ministers  to  the  place  of  worship ;  and  though 
the  people  wore  equally  determined,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  to 
make  opposition,  they  were  overaw'ed  by  the  presence  of  the  military 
from  proceeding  to  acts  of  violence.  The  church  door  having  been 
previously  well  secured,  the  ministers  and  those  that  accompanied 
them,  were  obliged  to  make  their  entry  by  one  of  the  windows,  and 
there,  in  the  presence  of  empty  pews,  did  they  go  through  the  forms 
of  an  ordination — not  a  single  individual  connected  with  the  parish 
being  present,  except  two  heritors  and  an  episcopalian  non-resident. 
To  finish  the  solemnities  of  the  day,  several  parishoners  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  were  ordered  to  be  confined  in  (^astle  Campbell,  an 
ancient  seat  of  the  Argyle  family  in  ruins;  but  after  a  short  while 
they  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes,  on  giving  bail. 

•  The  Rev.  Archibald  Rennie,  who  was  thus  inducted  into  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  parish  of  Muckart  continued  for  upwards  of 
half  a  century  to  possess  the  manse,  to  farm  the  glebe,  and  to  pocket 
the  stipend  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that  long  period  he  never  had 
either  un  elder  or  a  kirk-session,  never  made  a  single  collection  for 
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llie  poor,  never  dispensed  tho  Lord’s  Supper,  and  never,  it  is  said 
except  on  one  occasion,  entered  tho  pulpit.  The  secession  having 
commenced  soon  after  his  settlement,  the  great  body  of  the  people 
joined  it,  and  the  few  parishoners  who  attended  his  ministry,  seldom 
amounting  to  more  than  seven,  assembled  for  worship,  upon  sabbath, 
in  the  manse.’ — vol.  i.  1st  ed.  pp.  155 — 157. 

Such  was  the  determined  hostility  to  popular  rights  which  the 
proceedings  of  the  Assembly  increasingly  evinced,  that  the  act 
of  Assembly  1736,  in  behalf  of  the  non-intrusion  principle, 
must  be  rcgardetl  as,  on  the  iwrt  of  the  majority,  no  better  than 
a  feint  to  cajole  the  disaffected  multitude.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
ablest  defenders  of  the  Assembly  makes  no  secret  of  the  du¬ 
plicity  of  their  proceedings.  ‘It  is  scarcely  conceivable,^  Siiys  Sir 
II.  Moncrief,  in  his  life  of  Dr.  Erskine,  ‘that  this  act  could  have 
done  more  than  soothe  the  discontent  of  the  people  by  concili¬ 
atory  language ;  unless  more  could  have  been  attempted  than 
perhaps  was  practicable ;  and  unless  it  had  been  followed  up  by 
a  train  of  authoritative  decisions,  which  was  far  from  being  in¬ 
tended.  It  is  equally  evident  that  the  members  of  the  church 
who  had  been  most  determined  on  disregarding  the  opposition 
made  to  the  induction  of  presentees,  if  they  concurred  in  this 
enactment,  as  they  seem  to  have  done,  could  have  intended  it  as 
nothing  more  than  a  concession  in  tenninis  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  people,  without  any  view  to  its  influence  on  their  decisions 
in  particular  cases,  or  to  such  a  change  of  system  as  could  have 
had  any  practical  effects.' 

And  vet  the  seceders  ore  to  be  railed  at  as  self-willed  and 
unreasonable  men,  because  they  saw  tlirough  the  hollow  ])rc- 
tence,  and  deiuancled  reformation  not  in  terms  only,  but  in  dt'cd 
and  in  tmth ! 

While  the  measures  of  the  Assembly  progressively  displayed 
an  inexorable  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  voice  and  influence  of 
the  people,  their  servility  to  the  secular  power  soon  shewed 
itself  to  be  abject  and  humiliating.  Among  other  means  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  government  to  discover  and  bring  to  justice 
the  leaders  of  the  Porteous  mob,  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting, 
under  severe  penalties,  the  concealing  of  any  of  the  criminals, 
and  offering  a  reward  to  any  person  giving  information  which 
should  lead  to  their  conviction.  This  act  was  enjoined  on  pain 
of  deprivation  to  be  read  from  the  pulpits  of  Scotland  on 
the  first  sabbath  of  every  month,  during  a  whole  year. 
The  major  part  of  the  church  clergy  complied  with  the 
injunction ;  the  seceders  not  only  refused  to  submit  to  the 
order,  but  testified  against  it  as  an  invasion  of  the  churciys 
liberty — an  attempt  of  the  civil  magistrate  not  only  to  exercise 
his  ollico  circa  sacra,  but  to  intrude  his  dictation  in  satris. 
Obviously  repugnant  as  this  encroachment  was  to  the  spiritual 
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iuilepcndcHCC  for  wliich,  in  her  better  days,  the  eliurch  of  Scot¬ 
land  had  contended,  we  hnd  it  mentioned  by  Dr.  M'Kerrow 
that  tlic  general  assembly  so  far  forgot  wliat  w  jus  due  to  justice 
and  to  consistency,  that  they  afterwards  endeavoured  to  fasten 
on  the  scceders  for  this  part  of  their  conduct  the  odious  cliarge 
of  political  disaffection. 

The  ^four  brethren^  after  the  deed  of  ejection  by  the  Assem¬ 
bly  in  1733,  formed  themselves  into  the  *  Associate  Presfjyteyy  ;* 
but  averse  unnecessarily  to  widen  the  breaeh,  they  confined  the 
business  of  their  meetings  to  conference  and  prayer,  so  long  as 
there  appeared  any  reasonable  prospect  of  re-union  to  the 
national  church.  Hut  as  this  prospect  soon  vanished,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  license  young  men  to  preach  the  gospel,  tluit  they 
might  be  able  to  comply  with  the  numerous  applications  for 
sermons  which  came  to  them  from  Jill  pju*t8  of  the  country.  The 
Assembly,  which  Imd  forborne  till  now  to  take  further  steps 
against  the  seceding  brethren  again  resumed  considenition  of 
the  cause.  A  libel  or  indictment  was  drawn  up,  setting  forth 
the  oflcnces  of  the  scceders  against  tlie  authority  of  tlie  Assem¬ 
bly  and  the  good  order  of  the  church.  In  1731)  the  case  was 
called ;  the  Associjite  Presbytery  aj)p(‘arcd  at  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly  not  as  culprits,  but  as  a  court  of  Christ ;  and  in  a 
formal  deed  called  an  '  act  of  declinature,'  tliey  defended  tlie 
course  they  had  follow  ed,  and  disowned  the  Assembly's  juris¬ 
diction.  The  Assembly  delayed  judgment  till  their  next  meet¬ 
ing,  at  which,  in  Mjiy  1710,  they  defosed  the  seceding  brethren, 
and  four  others  who  had  joined  them,  from  the  office  of  the 
*  holy  ministry,  dcchircd  their  parishes  vacjint,  and  ordered  copies 
of  this  sentence  to  be  sent  to  the  nuigistrjites  of  the  burghs, 
and  to  the  presbyteries  concerned  to  give  it  immediate  effect. 

While  the  principal  ground  on  which  this  separation  from  the 
national  estjiblishment  took  place  was  the  enforcement  of  the 
jiatronage  law'  in  the  appointment  of  ministers,  there  were,  as  we 
luive  seen,  other  very  pregnant  causes  of  disaflection  in  the 
incjisurcs  of  the  prevailing  party.  For  a  length  of  time  a  grow¬ 
ing  deference  luid  been  manifested  to  errors  in  doctrine,  and 
even  a  disposition  shewn  to  shield  from  censure  persons  in 
official  and  highly  responsible  situations,  who  were  convicted  of 
teaching  principles  at  variance  with  the  acknowledged  creed  of 
the  church.  It  seems  to  lie  the  dictate  of  common  integrity 
that  as  long  as  a  church  stipulates  to  teach  and  maintain  a 
specified  system  of  religious  truth,  its  ministers  should  be  held 
bound  to  preach  agreeably  to  the  comj)j\ct  ;  and  tluit  if  the 
])ersonal  convictions  of  any  be  at  variance  witli  the  public  creed, 
they  should  resign  their  connection  w’ith  a  church  to  which  in 
mind  and  heart  they  have  already  ceased  to  belong.  It  is 
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difficult  to  conceive  a  practice  more  directly  subversive  of  moral 
principle  than  that  of  subscription  to  formularies  which  are  not 
held  ex  animo,  hut  as  articles  of  peace.  To  connive  at  this  is  to 
turn  the  practice  of  subscription  into  mockerj^,  and  to  admit  a 
laxity  which,  under  the  guise  of  uniformity,  would  make  the 
church  a  nursery  of  error,  or  the  patroness  indifferently  of  all 
diversities  of  faith.  Of  this  the  history  of  state  churches  affords 
many  painful  illustrations.  Instead  of  repressing  a  multiplicity 
of  creeds,  they  secure  nothing  but  uniformity  of  secular  interest, 
and  rather  foster  than  check  varieties  and  novelties  of  opinion. 

If  we  look  into  the  interior  of  any  of  the  great  ecclesiastical 
corporations  which  have  grown  up  in  Christendom — the  papacy 
for  example  or  the  Anglican  church — we  shall  find  within  their 
pale  almost  every  shade  and  hue  of  theological  speculation — 
giving  birth  to  those  dissensions  which  are  so  commonly  and  so 
untruly  charged  upon  toleration  and  dissent.  Who  has  not 
heard  of  the  Jesuit  and  Jansenist  feuds,  of  doctors  now  siding 
with  the  one  and  now  with  the  other :  and  of  the  wav  in  which 
holy  mother  was  tossed  with  things  great  and  small,  from  the 
real  presence  and  the  sufficiency  of  grace,  to  the  size  of  the 
tonsure  and  the  immaculate  conception.  And  what  the  better 
as  regards  honest  and  real  uniformity  of  opinion  has  been  the 
internal  state  of  Rome's  English  sister?  We  challenge  the  best 
read  in  the  dictionary’  of  denominations,  to  name  a  sect  of  any 
note  whatever  which  cannot  boast  of  a  prototype  or  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  various  shjides  of  orthodoxy,  or  in  the  incalculable 
brood  of  heresies  which  have  been  nursed  in  the  bosom  of  our 
established  churches,  despite  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the 
Assembly's  Catechisms ;  and  often  promulgated  with  a  heartier 
zeal  than  ever  parliamentary  subscription  could  enforce.  What 
at  this  passing  hour  is  the  internal  condition  of  the  English 
hierarchy  ?  Who  has  not  heard  of  her  Calvinistic  creed  and 
Arminian  clergy  ?  Are  things  mended  since  the  days  of  Chat¬ 
ham?  We  trow  not.  The  most  opposite  extremes,  and  all  the  points 
between  them,  from  the  Antinomian  to  the  most  Pelagian  adhe¬ 
rents  of  the  remonstrant  school ;  from  idolators  of  the  rubric,  to 
the  men  of  conventicles  and  of  extemporary’  pray’cr ;  fraternizers 
w’ith  papal  antichrist  in  the  opus  operatum  of  seals  and  sacra¬ 
ments,  and  in  uncanonical  compromises  between  scripture  and 
tradition ;  evangelical  teaching  in  various  degrees  of  purity ; 
ecclesiastical  politics  in  all  their  forms  of  insolence  and  sen  ility ; 
the  militant  church  in  millinery,  and  her  lawn  sleeves  now 
spotted  with  the  flesh,  now  stained  with  blood — these  constitute 
the  heterogeneous  image  of  the  Anglican  hierarchy’,  which,  were 
it  broken  to-morrow  would  exhibit,  amidst  the  ‘  liberty  of  pro¬ 
phesying,'  which  would  thus  ensue,  not  one  phase  of  truth  or 
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error,  which  is  not  even  now  presented  by  the  cumbrous  fabric 
ol  pold  and  silver,  of  iron  and  clay. 

With  all  due  respect  to  our  northern  establishment,  so  cele¬ 
brated  for  poverty  and  good  works,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of 
saying,  that  diversity  of  private  belief  and  uniformity  of  public 
profession  has  been,  and  continues  to  be  one  of  her  distinguish¬ 
ing  features.  Orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy,  and  wo-doxy  at  all, 
have  found  favour  in  her  high  and  low  plaees.  The  liistory  of 
the  proceedings  which  gave  rise  to  the  Secession,  is  rife  with 
instances,  from  the  eontests  about  '  the  maiTow,'  to  the  *  errors 
of  Professors  Simson  and  Campbell.^  If  such  contradictory 
sentiments  under  the  shield  and  sanction  of  a  party  banner,  con¬ 
stitute  a  too  common  blemish  of  state  ehurches,  the  reason  is 
obvious,  when  we  consider  the  bribe  to  enter  them  wliich  such 
institutions  offer  to  those  who  profess  but  do  not  in  honesty  hold 
the  parliamentary  creed,  and  the  culpable  carelessness  they  have 
often  betrayed  regarding  the  soundness  and  purity  of  pulpit 
ministrations. 

In  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Secession,  there  was  in  effect  a 
tcstimoii}'  borne  in  behalf  of  common  ho?iesty  among  churchmen 
in  the  subscription  of  articles.  Had  the  Secession  done  no  more 
it  would  have  rendered  an  important  service  to  the  cause  of  pub¬ 
lic  morality  by  the  strenuous  practical  exhibition  of  this  great 
principle.  Recommended  by  tlie  sophistry  of  Paley,  and  seconded 
by  the  dictates  of  self-interest,  the  practice  of  qualifying  for 
olhce  and  emolument,  by  professing  wdiat  men  do  not  believe,  is 
such  a  violation  of  th3  most  obvious  maxims  of  moral  integrity, 
as  nothing  but  a  morbid  condition  of  the  national  mind  could 
save  from  instant  rcprobjition  and  disgust.  There  is  something 
rotten  at  the  core  wdien  such  things  are  not  only  tolerated  but 
sanctioned  by  common  practice,  and  patronized  by  distinguished 
names.  Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  men  may  vow  falsely  for  a 
fellowship  at  Oxford,  and  subscribe  with  a  lie  for  a  cliair  or  a 
living  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  and,  that  as  a  thing  of  course, 
it  may  b3  winked  at  indulgently,  without  the  practice  tending 
to  sap  the  very  foundation  ot  public  morals  ?  The  conscience 
of  England  is  debauched  on  the  threshold  of  her  national  uni¬ 
versities,  at  the  time  it  most  recpiires  to  be  braced  to  the  highest 
and  purest  tone  of  truth,  probity,  and  honour.  If  such  things 
are  too  bad  and  require  to  be  amended,  is  it  not  among  persons 
in  public  station,  and  most  of  all  among  those  w  ho  are  appointed 
to  train  their  fellowmen  to  piety  and  virtue,  that  the  community 
may  reasonably  expect  and  have  a  right  to  require  an  example 
of  high-principled  conduct  and  good  faith?  If  the  contrary 
appear  in  the  lives  ol  churchmen  and  of  the  guardians  of  youth, 
the  effect  w  ill  citlier  be  to  blunt  the  moral  sense  of  the  people, 
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or  to  call  forth  au  indignant  protest  against  olRcial  proiligaev. 
We  verily  believe  that  the  national  sin  of  easy  swearing  in  cer¬ 
tain  departments  of  politicid  and  civil  life,  is  in  no  small  degree 
attributable  to  the  examples  of  an  accommodating  conscience 
which  have  but  too  fljigrantly  occurred  among  reverend  men 
and  in  ecclesiastical  places. 

Burnet  states  as  one  fruitful  cause  of  atheism  in  ^  his  own 
times/  the  gross  prevarication  of  numbers  of  the  English  clergy 
who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary,  on  the 
worse  than  Jesuitical  quirk,  of  a  de  jure  and  de  /ar/o  king.  And 
has  it  not  also  on  the  same  ground  been  deplored  by  many  of 
the  most  eminent  and  estimable  men  of  modern  times,  that  the 
long  established  test  of  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
on  admission  to  the  English  universities,  has  had  no  other 
tendency  than  to  ensnare  tlic  consciences  of  inexperienced 
youths ;  and  that,  if  a  fence  at  all,  it  has  been  so  only  as  fitted  to 
exclude  the  intelligent  and  the  honest,  and  to  shield  the  entrance 
of  the  false  and  uninformed  ? 

At  a  time  when  men  were  occupying  the  pulpits  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  establishment,  who  subscribed  her  confession  and  contra¬ 
dicted  her  creed, — when  thus  within  the  pale  of  the  church  itself 
there  was  seen,  what  w^as  worse  than  buying  and  selling,  a  leaven 
at  work  which  tended  to  loosen  and  dissolve  the  ties  that  bind 
men  together  in  honourable  and  in  Christian  fellow  ship ;  it  w  as 
good  service  done  to  truth  and  honesty  that  a  movement  iu*osc, 
which  in  some  of  its  aspects  presented  the  character  of  a  practi¬ 
cal  protest  against  such  portentous  delinquencies. 

Yet  it  is  manifest  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  that  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  original 
secession,  was  the  vindication  of  the  principle,  that  the  rhjht  of 
choosing  their  pastors  is,  by  the  dictates  of  sound  reason  and  by 
the  grant  of  God,  inherent  in  the  Christian  people.  In  the  view  of 
the  seceders  the  rights  of  the  people  were  annihilated,  by  tlic 
patronage-law^,  and  the  tyrannical  mode  of  enforcing  it.  It  in¬ 
deed  appears,  that  at  no  former  period  in  the  history  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  had  the  privilege  of  absolutely  free  election 
been  conceded  to  the  body  of  the  people.  In  truth,  the  unfet¬ 
tered  right  of  choice  seems,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  been 
regarded  by  the  church  courts  with  jealousy.  Instead  of  the 
popular  will  being  left  to  its  own  exercise,  nomination  by  heri¬ 
tors  and  elders,  or  by  the  church  courts  themselves,  formed  tlic 
initiative ;  and  if  the  presentee  was  not  acceptable  to  tlic  parish, 
the  people  were  rcipiircd  to  state  and  to  sustain  their  objections. 
Of  the  validity  of  these,  the  presbytery  was  empow  cred  to  judge ; 
and  the  consequence  w  as,  that  the  mind  of  the  people  might  hi*, 
and  was  disregarded,  when  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  thought 
fit  to  exercise  their  right  of  controid. 
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The  privilege  posBCssed  by  the  people,  in  the  earlier  times  ol 
Scottish  ecclesiastical  history,  was  in  fact  little  more  tlian  tlic 
liberty  of  consenting  to  the  nomination  of  a  pastor — the  liberty 
of  accepting  what  was  offered  them — the  liberty  of  taking  what 
they  could  get.  That  church  courts  were  required  to  shew 
respect  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  people,  is  at  once  ad¬ 
mitted  ;  but  the  necessity  laid  upon  the  people  if  dissatisfied,  to 
bring  forward  their  objections  to  tlic  candidate,  and  the  power 
of  the  presbytery  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  grounds  of  refusal, 
were  conditions  plainly  at  variance  with  the  '  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  hath  made  us  free.^ 

To  the  Secession  movement  belongs  the  high  honour,  the 
enviable  distinction,  of  giving  to  the  winds  the  scheme  of  eccle- 
sijistical  checks  and  limited  concession,  founded  neitlicr  in 
generous  view  s  of  popular  right,  nor  of  tho  real  interests  of  the 
Christian  people ;  and  of  substituting  in  room  of  all  half-way 
measures,  the  avowal  of  a  principle — that  of  the  right  of  the 
members  of  the  church,  a  right  founded  on  Christian  law,  to 
elect  their  spiiatual  teachers  under  no  restriction  but  their 
duty  to  conscience  and  to  God.  As  contrasted  with  the  cautions, 
and  modifications,  and  mincing  policy  of  the  church  procedure, 
in  former  times,  and  still  more  in  our  own — the  principle  on 
which  the  sccedcrs  took  their  ground  had  something  tangible  in 
point  of  advantage — was  clear  and  definite  as  a  rule  of  proce¬ 
dure — consistent  in  what  it  gave  to  the  people,  and  in  what  it 
reserved  to  the  courts  of  the  church — bold  in  its  simplicity,  and 
scriptural  in  its  sanction. 

It  is  no  small  enhancement  of  the  honour  which  the  founders 
of  the  secession  claim  at  our  hands,  that  the  principle  which  they 
espoused  and  pleaded  for  was  maintained  by  them  amidst 
mockery  and  reproach.  It  was  run  down  as  a  novel  and  danger¬ 
ous  pow  er  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  people ;  derided  as  a 
fanatical  absurdity,  to  suppose  that  the  sheep  could  choose  the 
shepherd ;  and  deprecated  as  a  fndtful  source  of  discord  and 
dissension.  In  short,  the  people  were  spoken  of  ns  a  herd  of 
irrational  creatures ;  and  their  spiritual  interests  being  unsafe 
in  their  own  incapable  hands,  were  to  be  cared  for  by  graceless 
squires,  titled  swearers,  or  prclatical  ministers  of  state.  The 
same  insolent  ribaldry,  w'orsc  indeed  because  scoffing  in  its  spirit, 
which  in  these  days  has  been  poured  forth  so  profusely  against 
the  admission  of  the  many  to  the  right  of  political  citizenship, 
used  to  be  the  favourite  cant  of  church  conservatives  in  the 
peculiar  affairs  of  their  vocation.  His  Grace  of  Newcastle,  and 
their  w’orships  of  Old  Sarum,  had  many  a  worthy  prototype  in 
the  generation  of  railcrs,  who  vented  their  spleen  or  took  their 
joke  at  the  ecclesiastical  whiggery  of  the  Secession.  In  their 
priWleged  bigotry  they  were  blind  to  the  arrogance  of  making 
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the  rich,  however  graceless — men  who  cared  not  for  their  own 
souls — scoffers,  perhaps,  at  all  care  of  the  kind,  the  only  qualified 
persons  to  choose  the  spiritual  guardians  of  the  people.  Men 
who  were  themselves  ignorant  of  the  question,  as  one  of  religion 
and  of  scripture,  constituted  property  the  test  of  fitness  to  choose 
the  pastor  of  the  parish ;  not  w  ithdrawing  from  the  sheep  the 
choice  of  the  shepherd,  but  giving  that  choice,  it  might  be,  to 
the  most  worthless  and  imbecile  of  his  kind ; — an  absurditv  this, 
surpassing  that  of  making  church  membership  or  visible  saint- 
ship  the  only  qualification  for  civil  rights — the  right  to  practice 
physic,  or  to  choose  one’s  physician  ;  the  right  to  follow^  a  trade, 
and  to  choose  what  trade  to  follow ;  the  right  to  vote  for  an 
M.P.,  and  to  support  the  man  of  our  choice. 

To  the  political  philosopher  and  the  public  journalist  it 
ought  to  be  no  uninteresting  task  to  trace  the  progress  of  those 
principles  which  emerged  into  full  light  during  the  rise  and 
early  struggles  of  the  Secession.  Sacred  as  in  their  nature  they 
are  and  must  ever  be  regarded,  the  influence  which  they  exert 
touches  other  departments  of  the  social  system,  and  is  already 
extensively  felt.  Principal  Robertson,  who,  in  the  courts  of 
the  establishment,  trodc  with  ruthless  foot  on  the  expiring 
embers  of  the  popular  cause,  has  remarked,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  that  in  ^1  probability  the  example  of  representation  and 
of  popular  influence  in  the  synods  and  councils  of  the  primitive 
church  planted  the  germ  of  political  liberty  in  the  various  states 
of  Europe.  All  modern  experience  coincides  w  ith  the  idea.  It 
is  in  those  portions  of  the  community  which  arc  ecclesiastically 
free  that  the  attachment  to  public  liberty  is  strongest.  Toryism 
and  exclusiveness  have  little  influence  among  presbyterian  and 
congregational  dissenters ;  within  the  Scottish  church  this  in¬ 
fluence  used  to  be  mitigated  on  one  side  by  the  comparatively 
liberal  views  entertained  of  the  rights  of  the  people;  on  the 
anti-popular  side  of  the  church,  liberalism  in  j?olities  has  long 
been  extinct ;  and  among  the  clerical  oligarchy  of  the  methodist 
body,  it  is  dead  or  dying.  These  things  are  ominous  ;  and  we 
find  the  lesson  progressively  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the 
struggles  of  the  Secession. 

We  have  accomplished  our  object,  at  least  for  the  present,  in 
tracing  the  rise  of  the  secession,  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
cause,  in  the  formation  of  a  denominational  body  contending 
for  the  purity  of  evangelical  doctrine  against  Pelagian  and  Ar- 
minian  errors ;  and  assuming  clear  and  decided  ground  in  Rie 
drfence  of  popular  rights.  We  have  purposely  waived  going 
into  detail  on  the  doctrinal  merits  of  the  Secession  controversy, 
important  as  those  are,  and  have  dwelt  on  the  principles  of 
religious  liberty  which  this  nonconformist  struggle  involved 
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—our  object  being  to  view  the  progress  of  the  Secession  move¬ 
ment  in  its  character  of  a  protest  against  high-church  domina¬ 
tion,  and  in  its  bearing  both  immediate  and  remote  on  the 
rights  of  conscience  and  the  privileges  of  the  Cliristian  people. 

That  consequences  were  depending  on  the  struggle  which  the 
fathers  of  the  Secession  did  not  distinctly  foresee;  and  that 
principles  were  involved,  which,  in  their  native  breadth  and  in 
their  various  bearings,  these  good  men  did  not  appreciate,  is  no 
more  than  was  to  be  expected  in  their  circumstances,  or  than 
may  be  acknowledged  without  disparagement  to  their  mcinor}\ 

The  sequel  of  the  Secession  history  is  replete  with  interest, 
and  conveys  lessons  which,  though  sometimes  checpicred,  are 
richly  instructive.  Diftering  in  tlie  interpretation  of  an  oath 
administered  in  certain  burgli  towns  on  the  admission  of  bur¬ 
gesses,  in  which  were  expressions  which  some  considered  incom¬ 
patible  with  Secession  principles,  the  contention  became  so 
sharp  that  the  synod,  in  1747,  divided  into  two  bodies,  each 
claiming  to  itself  the  name  and  powers  of  the  Associate  Synod. 
Both  sections,  however,  remained  true  to  the  banner  of  the 
Secession ;  held  fast  the  '  form  of  sound  words  and  exerted 
themselves,  not  without  success,  to  convey  tlie  gospel,  for  wliich 
they  suffered,  beyond  the  borders  of  their  native  land. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  a  discussion  arose  in  both  synods  on 
the  subjeet  of  the  magistrate's  power  in  religious  matters. 
This  question  terminated  in  the  separation  from  ejich  synod  of 
a  portion  of  their  number,  who  adhered  to  the  stringent  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  on  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  civil  powxr  to  take  order’  in  the  Christian  church.  This  con¬ 
troversy  at  the  time  was  regarded  by  the  world  of  onlookers  as 
an  acrimonious,  petty  feud ;  whercjis  it  was  the  agitation  of  great 
principles,  the  fruits  of  which  in  Scotland  the  Secession  church 
is  now  reaping  in  those  high  and  generous  views  of  Christian 
liberty  which  the  great  body  of  seceders  entertain  and  zealously 
contend  for  in  the  movements  of  the  present  d«ay. 

One  of  the  happiest  events  in  the  modern  history  of  the 
church  was  the  reunion  of  the  two  leading  bodies  of  seceders  in 
1820,  under  the  designation  of  the  United  Secession  Church, 
since  which  period  the  cause  has  advanced  with  accelerated 
speed.  The  congregations  of  the  united  body  at  the  present  date 
amou|it  to  nearly  400,  comprising  about  130,000  communicants, 
with  a  population  computed  at  more  than  200,000  souls.  The 
missionary  operations  of  the  Secession  extend  to  Canada  and 
the  West  Indies ;  in  the  former  field  there  is  a  missionary 
presbyterian  synod  in  connection  with  the  body ;  and  in  Ja¬ 
maica  and  Trinidad  there  are  nine  missionaries,  besides  cate- 
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chists,  under  the  insiiection  of  the  united  synoil.  There  ia  niao 
a  missionary  minister  settled  in  South  Australia. 

The  part  which  of  late  years  tlic  United  Secession  Chiuvli 
has  taken  on  the  voluntary  question  is,  we  believe,  not  un- 
known  to  our  readers.  This  branch  of  the  subject  would 
require  a  considerable  chapter  for  itself,  especially  as  connected 
with  the  rise,  progress,  and  results  of  the  controversy.  In  tlic 
meantime  we  forbear ;  although  the  details,  we  are  persuaded, 
would  be  found  of  great  and  growing  interest,  should  wc  bv 
and  by  find  leisure  to  resume  the  annals  of  the  secession. 


Art.  VI. — The  Travels  and  Romantic  Advcfiturcs  of  Monsieur  Violet, 
among  the  Snake  Indians  and  Wild  Tribes  of  the  Great  Wester// 
Prairies,  Written  by  Captain  Marryntt,  C.B.  Three  Vols.  l‘2nu). 
Ix^ngraan  and  Co. 

Since  the  renowned  travels  of  *  llaron  Muncliausen,'  wc  doubt 
whether  anything  so  like  them  has  appeared  as  the  *  Travels  and 
liomantic  Adventures  of  Monsieur  Violet.^  His  'Adventures^ 
arc,  indeed,  well  entitled  to  be  so  called. 

Wc  notice  the  book  principally  for  the  sake  of  protest  inj: 
against  the  principle  on  which  it  is  composed.  History,  travels, 
and  novels,  arc  all  very  well  in  their  way  ;  but  we  like  to  have 
them  tolerably  distinct.  Wc  like  it  to  be  evident  to  which  of 
these  classes  of  composition  a  book  belongs ;  and  do  not  appr(jv(‘ 
of  their  being  so  jumbled  together  as  at  once  to  strij)  a  work 
of  the  authenticity  which  should  be  impressed  on  the  two 
first,  and  the  inter-connexion  of  parts,  which  ought  to  cha¬ 
racterise  the  last.  It  is  more  especially  necessary  that  this 
distinctness  of  aim  and  object  should  be  maintained  in  works 
.  which,  like  the  present,  may  be  expected  to  fall  principally  into 
the  hands  of  the  young.  They  should,  at  all  events,  know,  wdicn 
reading  works  which  profess  to  be  '  Tmvcls,^  and  which  gravely 
handle  here  and  there  matters  historical,  geographical,  and 
political,  whether  they  are  reading  fact  or  fiction. 

No  person  of  reflection  can  take  up  the  present  work,  in  spite 
of  the  solemnity  of  the  preface,  without  coming  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  whatever  fragments  of  fact  the  worthy  Captain  may 
have  gleaned  from  some  types  of  his  '  Monsieur  Violet,'  it  is 
essentially  a  work  of  fiction,  and  is  to  be  added — though  violating 
all  those  laws  of  the  probable^  which  ought  to  preside  over  such 
compositions — to  the  author's  long  list  of  novels.  But  the 
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yovng  are  not  usually  persons  of  reflection  ;  and  as  it  is  desira¬ 
ble  in  any  case,  so  it  is  especially  desirable  in  theirs,  that  the 
boundaries  between  true  history  and  mere  Action  should  not  be 
thus  studiously  obliterated. 

On  the  supposition — which  every  grow  n-up  man  must  arrive 
at — that  this  series  of  adventures  is,  in  the  main,  fictitious,  we 
must  also  protest  against  that  unusually  solemn  assertion  of 
their  truth  which  is  found  in  the  writer’s  preface,  as  far  passing 
the  ordinary  licence  by  which  writers  of  Action  sometimes  seek 
to  give  an  air  of  authenticity  to  their  talcs.  Those  contrivances, 
long  since  exhausted,  deceive  no  one,  and  arc  intended  to  de¬ 
ceive  no  one:  and  arc,  therefore,  of  little  consequence.  Mr. 
Jedediah  Cleishbotham  and  Dr.  Dryasdust  arc  understood  to 
be  as  much  Actitious  personages  as  any  of  those  in  the  talcs 
which  they  servo  to  preface.  The  bundle  of  old  MSS.  found  in 
a  neglected  chest  amongst  other  family  papers,  is  perfectly  well 
understood  to  be  a  nonentity ;  and.  indeed,  it,  and  other  similar 
claptraps,  have  been  so  often  repeated,  that  they  arc  now  con¬ 
sidered  rather  proofs  of  poverty,  than  of  fertility,  of  invention.  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  authors — resolved  not  to  tell  us  that 
their  tale  is  a  tale — should  strive  to  hit  on  some  less  hackneyed 
vouchers  of  authenticity.  We  cannot  think,  however,  that  this 
laudable  desire  should  carry  an  author  to  such  gravity  of  asse¬ 
veration  as  is  found  in  the  following  passages  of  Captain 
Marryatt’s  preface ; — 

'  It  is  unnecessary  to  inform  the  reader  in  what  manner  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  party  from  whose  notes  and  memoranda  I  have 
compiled  these  volumes.  Of  the  authenticity  and  correctness  of  what 
he  asserts,  I  have  myself  no  doubt f  as  he  has  been  with  me  during  tlie 
whole  time  which  it  has  taken  me  to  write  the  work,  and  1  liave  had 

full  opportunity  for  explanation  and  correction . 

If  the  reader  discovers  an  air  of  romance  in  this  narrative,  it  must 
not  be  laid  upon  my  shoulders.  I  have,  as  fur  possible,  softened 
down  the  tone  of  it ;  but  romantic  it  certainly  is,  and  must  be,  from  its 

very  nature.  * . Some  of  the  descriptions  in  the  natural 

history  of  these  countries  may  surprise ;  but  in  unknown  countries, 
unknown  creatures  must  be  expected  to  be  met  with.  I  can  only 
say  that  the  accounts  of  these  have  been  submitted  to  the  severest 
investigation,  and  that  /  fully  believe  that  they  arc  corrcctf  not  only  on 
that  account,  but  from  the  respectability  of  the  party  who  has  fur¬ 
nished  me  with  the  details.’ 

These  passages  indicate  what  Walter  Scott,  speaking  of 
Defoe’s  grave  assertions  of  the  matter-of-fact  truth  of  one  ot  his 
inimitable  Actions,  calls, — ^  Ineffable  powers  of  self-possession.’ 

Such  language  can  be  justiAed,  even  artistically,  only  where 
the  veri-similitude  of  the  narrative  is  so  perfect  as  not  to 
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make  the  assertions  of  the  preface  simply  ridiculous.  In  this 
latter  respect,  wide,  indeed,  is  the  interval  between  Defoe’s 
*  Plague  Year’  and  the  ‘ Travels  of  Monsieur  Violet.’  Defoe’s 
grave  assumption  of  an  historic  air  is  maintained  by  tlie  most 
fertile  invention  and  artful  intertexture  of  the  most  natural  and 
probable  incidents.  Monsieur  Violet’s  ^  Romantic  Adventures  ’ 
are  so  extravagantly  improbable,  as  to  make  the  serious  preface 
absolutely  ludicrous ;  as  we  have  said,  they  can  be  compared  to 
nothing  but  the  Travels  of  Baron  Munchausen.  It  requires 
something  more  than  a  serious  face  for  one  moment  in  the  pre¬ 
face,  to  give  veri -similitude  to  fiction.  Mere  hardihood  and 
^  ineffable  self-possession  ’  are  sufficient  for  the  one,  but  there 
must  be  much  more  for  the  other. 

Every  epic  poem,  or  historic  novel,  has,  of  course,  its  basis 
of  fact,  and  its  superstructure  of  fiction ;  and  no  ill  consequence 
is  likely  to  come  of  this,  where  the  reader  clearly  understands, 
first,  that  it  is  a  fiction  which  he  is  reading,  and,  secondly,  what 
are  the  limits  between  the  historical  and  the  fictitious  in  the  given 
case.  Where  the  latter  condition,  indeed,  is  found,  it  is  verv’ 
possible  that  a  reader  may,  even  as  regards  history,  derive  posi¬ 
tive  advantages  from  reading  well  executed  historic  novels ;  he 
will,  without  being  liable  to  be  misled,  obtain  much  more  vivid 
and  impressive  views  of  events  known  to  be  historic,  than  from 
any  history  whatever.  But  the  case  is  widely  different,  where 
the  reader  finds  in  the  preface  a  declaration  that  the  book  is 
simply  a  narrative  of  facts,  and  yet,  after  seeing  that  the  book 
itself  gives  the  lie  direct  to  such  a  supposition,  finds  that  it 
gravely  proffers  information  on  various  subjects,  geographical, 
statistical,  political,  and  historical,  which  may  be  tnie  or  not,  but 
which  yet,  from  his  necessary  ignorance  of  the  tribes  and  coun¬ 
tries  in  question,  he  cannot  at  all  test,  and  as  to  which  he  can 
devise  no  method  by  which  he  may  separate  the  residuum  of 
truth  from  the  monstrous  mass  of  romance  with  w  hich  it  is  con¬ 
nected.  And  for  these  reasons  w  e  protest  against  such  a  book 
as  the  present. 

In  any  case,  indeed,  the  work  must  be  considered  a  failure ; 
for,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  collection  of '  traveller’s 
tales y  or  simply  a  romance,  probability  is  equally  violated. 
How  differently  would  either  a  genuine  historian,  or  a  genuine 
novelist,  (like  Defoe,  for  example,)  have  introduced  the  w  ork  to 
the  reader.  *It  is  unnecessar\%’  says  Capt.  Marry att,  ^  to  in¬ 
form  the  reader  in  what  manner  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
party  from  whose  notes  and  memoranda  I  have  compiled  these 
volumes.’  Unnecessary  !  No.  A  man  who  was  really  writing 
the  adventures  of  another  at  his  dictation,  or  who,  while  really 
a  novelist,  wished  to  appear  to  be  writing  history,  would  have 
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thought  such  inforniatiou  most  indispensable.  A  writer,  like 
Swift  or  Defoe,  would  liavc  jijiven  us  a  tliousand  in{:cenious  inci¬ 
dents,  and  the  minutest  and  most  circumstantial  details  as  to  tlie 
w  lien,  the  >vhere,  and  the  liow,  he  became  acquainted  with  his 
‘  Monsieur  Violet.' 

The  hero  of  the  adventures — a  Frenchman,  and,  we  presume, 
a  Gascon — is  an  equal  violation  of  all  probability.  He  is  the 
son  of  a  French  {:jcntleman,  who  havinjj:  adhered  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Charles  the  Tenth,  accompanies  him  to  Ilolyrc'od; 
and,  havinp^  seen  him  located  at  Praj^nc,  where  the  exiled 
monarch  finally  took  up  liis  residence,  set  out  on  his  travels 
with  his  young  son,  then  about  nine  years  of  age,  through  Italy, 
Sicily,  Greece,  Turkey,  Fgypt,  and  the  Holy  Land.  On  his 
return,  he  encounters  in  Italy  an  old  friend,  the  Prince  Sera- 
valle,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  long  sojourn  amongst  the 
Shoshones  or  Snake  Indians  in  California.  The  princcj,  who 
had,  in  earlier  ycjirs,  been  unsncccssful  in  some  ]>olitical  move¬ 
ments,  persuades  the  French  refugee,  despairing  of  his  country's 
fortunes  and  disgusted  with  European  life,  to  accompany  him 
back  to  the  wilds  of  the  far  West,  and  take  up  his  abode 
amongst  the  wdgw  <ams,  scalps,  and  tomahaw  ks  of  the  *  noldc  ’ 
and  ‘  chivalrous '  Shoshones. 

At  this  part  of  liis  story.  Captain  Marryatt  indulges  in  some 
very  bnitifying,  not  to  say  brutal  encomiums  on  the  superiority 
of  savage  life.  He  says,'  'There  was,  ])erhaps,  another  feeling, 
even  more  powerful,  which  induced  the  Prince  Scravalle  to  return 
to  the  Indians  with  whom  he  had  lived  so  long, — 1  refer  to  the 
charms  and  attractions  which  a  w  ild  lifeofters  to  a  man  of  civili¬ 
zation,  more  particularly  when  he  has  discovered  how  hollow  and 
heartless  wc  become  under  relincmcnt.'  He  goes  on~ 

‘  Not  one  Indian  who  lias  been  brought  up  at  school,  and  among 
the  pleasures  and  luxuries  of  a  great  city,  has  ever  wished  to  make 
his  dwelling  among  the  pale  faces,  while  on  the  contrary  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  white  men,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  stations  in  civili¬ 
zation,  have  embraced  the  life  of  the  savage,  remaining  with  and  dying 
among  them,  although  they  might  have  accumulated  wealth  and  re¬ 
turned  to  their  own  country.* 

That  a  life  of  wild  adventure  may  for  a  time  or  even  for 
a  permanence,  have  great  charms  for  an  enterprising  mind,  »f 
that  mind  has  been  but  half  developed,  wc  can  readily  be¬ 
lieve  ;  but  that  a  highly  civilized  man,  with  a  really  cultivated 
mind,  can  voluntarily  ‘  embrace  the  life  of  a  savage,'  is  quite 
another  thing,  and  we  do  not  believe  it.  That  which  would 
constitute  the  happiness  ev^en  of  the  first-mentioned  character 
would  be  the  wild  freedom — the  constant  activity  the  robust 
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health— the  strong  pliysicjil  enjoyment  of  such  a  life — not  the 
adoption  of  savage  habits  and  customs.  !Much  as  such  adven¬ 
turers  may  enjoy  the  boundless  forest  or  prairie,  we  doubt  not 
they  would  enjoy  them  all  the  more  if  there  were  no  savages  at 
hand.  A  civilized  man  may  love  the  gigantic  sports  of  the 
extreme  west — the  exciting  charms  of  the  buffalo  hunt,  witli- 
out  wishing  to  live  in  wigwams,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
assimilate  his  manners,  habits,  customs  or  opinions,  to  those 
of  savages.  Captain  Marryatt  has  confounded  two  things — 
the  love  of  the  forest  and  the  prairie,  and  the  love  of  savage 
life. 

We  never  hear  persons  descanting  on  the  superiority  of 
aavage  life — its  few  wants — its  simple  pleasures,  and  so  on, 
without  thinking  of  Johnson^s  rebuke  to  one  who  was  insisting 
on  a  similar  doctrine.  '  Sir,^  said  he,  ^  the  doctrine  is  brutjil. 
A  bull  might  as  well  say, — I  have  this  meadow  and  this  cow ; 
and  what  can  existence  require  more?^ 

But  he  immediately  proceeds  to  sliow  practically  the  vanity 
of  his  own  eulogies.  Prince  Seravalle,  and  his  French  friend, 
in  spite  of  all  their  grotesque  passion  for  a  savage  life,  arc  suffi¬ 
ciently  slow  to  strip  themselves  of  civilization.  They  take  out 
with  them  a  somewhat  copious  and  various  assoitment  of  all  the 
elements  of  a  highly  artificial  existence,  at  least  for  men  who 
contemplate  a  denizenship  amongst  savages.  ‘  When  poets  talk 
of  cottages,^  says  Cowper  in  one  of  his  charming  letters, 

^  when  poets  talk  of  cottages,  hermitages,  and  such  like  things, 
they  mean  a  house  with  six  sashes  in  front,  two  comfortable 
parlours,  a  smart  staircase,  and  three  bed  chambers  of  convenient 
dimensions.^  In  like  manner,  Captain  ^larryatt^s  Prince  Sera- 
valle,  who  is  so  enamoured  of  ‘  a  savage  life/  ‘  loaded  his  vessel 
with  implements  of  agriculture,  and  various  branches  of  the 
domestic  arts ;  procured  some  old  pieces  of  artillery,  a  large 
quantity  of  carabines  from  Liege,  gunpowder,  &c. ;  materials 
for  building  a  good  house,  and  a  few’  articles  of  ornament  and 
luxury.^  This  is  pretty  well  for  a  ' savage  lifc.^  ‘lie  had  also 
engaged  masons,  smiths  and  carpenters,  and  he  was  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  of  his  former  tenants,  w  ho  well  understood  the 
cultivation  of  the  olive  tree  and  the  vine.'  Several  additions 
were  made  to  the  cargo,  by  Monsieur  Violet,  and,  amongst 
the  rest,  ‘  an  extensive  library,'  two  missionaries,  and  a  priest 
for  the  education  of  young  Monsieur  Violet ;  all  which,  instead 
of  indicating  that  civilized  man  may  become  eager  ‘  to  embrace 
the  life  of  a  savage,'  proves  that  he  is  determined,  if  possible,  to 
enjoy  civilized  life  even  amongst  savages.  In  accordance  with 
this,  the  prince  endeavours  to  introduce  the  practice  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  other  arts  of  civilized  life  amongst  his  ‘  noble'  friends ; 
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itt  other  words,  to  reclaim  them  from  savage  life, — though  Mrith 
but  indifferent  success.  This  Captain  Marr\^att  elsewhere  repre¬ 
sents  as  his  aim,  and  with  much  more  probability. 

The  education  of  Monsieur  Violet,  then  little  more  than  twelve 
years  old,  proceeds  in  the  meantime  most  auspiciously,  under 
the  combined  tuition  of  the  priest  and  the  savages,  and  he  turns 
out  a  paragon  both  of  civilized  and  barbarous  accomplishments : 

'  We  Imd  brought  a  very  extensive  and  well  selected  library  with 
us,  and  under  their  [his  tutors]  care  I  soon  became  acquainted  with  the 
arts  andsciences  of  civilization ;  I  studied  histoty  generally,  and  tliey  also 
taught  me  Greek  and  Latin,  and  I  was  soon  master  of  many  of  the 
modern  languages.  And  as  my  studies  were  particularly  devoted  to 
the  history  ot  the  ancient  people  of  Asia,  to  enable  me  to  understand 
their  theories  and  follow  up  their  favourite  researches  upon  the  origin 
of  the  great  ruins  in  Western  and  Central  America,  the  slight  know¬ 
ledge  which  I  had  gained  at  the  Propaganda  of  Arabic  and  Sanscrit  (!) 
was  now  daily  increased.’ 

This  is  pretty  well  in  a  lad  of  sixteen. 

By  a  series  of  opporlune  calamities — opportune  for  Monsieur 
Violet's  ^romantic  adventures' — the  large  company  of  pioneers 
of  civilization  or  dilettanti  savages,  ’(we  know  not  which  to 
call  them,)  is  reduced  to  the  prince,  the  two  Frenchmen, 
and  the  tutor.  Their  vessel  is  wrecked  with  the  larger  part 
of  their  number  on  board — and  the  rest  are  summarily  cut 
off  in  a  land  expedition:  Prince  Scriivallc  dies;  and  some 
time  after  that.  Monsieur  Violet's  father,  and  then  the  hero's 
‘  adventures' properly  commence.  lie  becomes  a  chief,  and  is 
incessantly  engaged  in  expeditions  of  hunting  and  war.  One  of 
liis  great  projects  is  an  attempt  to  combine  the  related  tribes  of 
Western  America,  the  Shoshones,  the  Apaches,  the  Arrapahocs, 
the  Coinanches,  (the  three  last  represented  to  :  be  off-shoots  of 
the  first,)  in  one  grand  confederacy.  The  Shoshones,  ho  repre¬ 
sents  as  by  far  the  most  intelligent,  civilized,  (if  we  may  use  the 
expression,)  decent,  and  noble  minded  tribe  of  Indians  on 
the  great  western  continent.  Unlike  the  eastern  tribes  they  arc, 
he  says,  open  and  magnanimous  enemies — imitate  not  the  cruel 
craft  and  cunning  of  tlicir  neighbours — do  not  torture  their 
captives,  and  never  take  advantage  of  superiority  of  weapons ! 
lie  even  invests  them  with  the  elements  of  'chivalrous'  usages, 
(which  he  thinks  their  founders  might  have  bnmght  with  them 
from  the  Old  World  !)  But  of  these  matters,  as  well  as  of  the 
dis(|uisitions,  historical  and  jiolitical,  on  the  Texians,  !Mexic«in8, 
and  Western  States  of  the  Union,  we  shall  say  nothing;  since, 
though  written  in  a  very  sober  style,  the  more  romantic  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  book  leave  us  utterly  in  doubt  how  far  any  such 
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matter  is  to  be  relied  upon.  It  is  evident,  that,  however  tlie 
Indians  may  have  taught  Monsieur  Violet,  two  out  of  the  three 
ancient  Persian  accomplishments,  namely,  ^  to  ride  a  horsc,^  and 
to  ‘  shoot  with  the  bosv,^  (more  especially  the  *  long  bow,')  they 
have  not  taught  him  the  third — ^  always  to  speak  the  truth.' 
Or,  rather,  to  leave  the  ^romantic'  Monsieur  Violet,  and  turn  to 
the  worthy  Captain,  it  is  so  impossible  to  tell  what  substratum  of 
trutli  there  may  be  in  the  graver  parts  of  the  narrative,  or  from 
what  sources  he  has  obtained  them,  and  how  far  he  has  drawn  on 
imagination  for  them,  that  they  must  go  for  little  or  notliing. 
11  is  accounts  of  the  Western  States,  and  of  Yankee  frauds, 
meannesses,  and  dishonesty,  are  of  course  much  to  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  with  the  representations  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  tour 
of  the  States.  Hut,  though  we  are  sufficiently  impressed  with 
a  notion  of  the  detestable  selfishness,  the  ineffable  vulgarity, 
the  mean,  tricky,  heartless,  cruel  character  of  no  small  number 
in  that  three-parts  barbarous,  and  one-part  civilized  portion  of 
the  world, — cursed  with  the  refuse  of  more  polished  communi¬ 
ties, — criminals  who  have  fled  from  justice, — wretches,  who  have 
grafted  all  the  vices  of  civilized  man  on  those  of  the  sjivagc ; — wc 
know  not  how  far  M  e  can  trust  the  rapid  generalizations  of  so  pre¬ 
judiced  an  observer  as  Captain  ^larryatt,  especially,  m  Iicu  accom¬ 
panied  by  so  ‘romantic'  an  adventurer,  as  Monsieur  Violet. 
We  prefer,  therefore,  taking  the  reader  into  two  or  three  of  our 
modern  Munchausen's  ‘  romantic  adventures.'  Thev  will  at 
all  eveuts  amuse  them,  and  arc  often  told  with  a  graphic  skill 
which  one  would  have  wished  to  sec  employed  on  more  consistent 
and  probable  incidents.  Monsieur  Violet  has  the  good  luck  to 
realize  all  the  more  ‘  romantic'  adventures  described  in  Cooper's, 
novels,  especially,  that  of  the  panther  scene  in  the  ‘  Pioneers,' 
and  that  of  the  prairie  fire  in  the  ‘  Prairie,'  as  well  as  many  more 
which  a  judicious  novelist  would  not  have  ventured  to  depict, 
even  in  a  professed  fiction.  Wc  select  two. 

The  fii*st  shall  be  Monsieur  Violet's  facile  escape  from  a  com¬ 
bination  of  slight  accidents ;  to  wit,  several  bites  of  a  large  rattle¬ 
snake,  and  a  coup  de  soleil,  all  inflicted  upon  him  on  the  same 
remarkable  occasion.  With  Monsieur  Violet,  ‘it  never  rains, 
but  it  pours ;' — 

‘  While  I  was  with  the  Comanches,  waiting  the  return  of  the  expe¬ 
dition,  I  had  an  accident  which  nearly  cost  me  my  life.  Having 
learnt  that  there  were  many  fine  basses  to  be  fished  in  a  stream  some 
twenty  miles  off,  I  started  on  horseback,  with  a  view  of  passing  the 
night  there.  I  took  with  me  a  buffalo  hide,  a  blanket,  and  a  tin  cup, 
and  two  hours  before  sunset  I  arrived  at  the  spot. 

‘  \s  the  weather  had  been  dry  for  some  time,  I  could  not  find  any 
worms,  so  1  thought  of  killing  some  bird  or  other  small  animal,  whose 
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flesh  would  answer  for  bait.  Not  falling  in  with  any  birds,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  seek  for  a  rabbit  or  a  frog.  To  save  time,  I  liglited  a  fire, 
put  my  water  to  boil,  spread  my  hide  and  blanket,  arranged  my 
saddle  for  a  pillow,  and  then  went  in  search  of  bait,  and  sassafras  to 
make  tea  with. 

'  While  looking  for  sassafras,  I  perceived  a  nest  on  a  small  oak 
near  to  the  stream.  I  climbed  to  take  the  young  ones,  obtained  two, 
which  I  put  in  my  round  jacket,  and  looked  about  me  to  see  where 
I  should  jump  on  the  ground.  After  much  turning  about,  1  sus¬ 
pended  myself  by  the  hands  from  a  hanging  branch,  and  allowed 
myself  to  drop  down.  My  left  foot  fell  flat,  but  under  the  soft  sole 
of  my  right  mocassin,  I  felt  something  alive,  heaving  or  rolling.  At 
a  glance  I  perceived  that  my  foot  was  on  the  body  of  a  large  rattle¬ 
snake,  with  his  head  just  forcing  itself  from  under  my  heel. 

‘Thus  taken  by  surprise,  I  stood  motionless,  and  with  my  heart 
throbbing.  Tlie  reptile  worked  itself  free,  and  twisting  round  my 
leg,  almost  in  a  second,  bit  me  two  or  three  times.  The  sliarp  pain 
which  I  felt  from  the  fangs  recalled  me  to  consciousness,  and,  though 
I  felt  convinced  that  I  was  lost,  I  resolved  that  my  destroyer  should 
die  also.  With  my  bowie  knife  I  cut  its  body  into  a  hundred  pieces ; 
walked  away  very  sad  and  gloomy,  and  sat  on  my  blanket  near  the 
fire. 

‘  How  rapid  and  tumultuous  were  my  thoughts  !  To  die  so  young, 
and  such  a  dog’s  death  !  My  mind  revertecl  to  the  happy  scenes  of 
my  early  youth,  when  I  had  a  mother,  and  played  so  merrily  among 
the  golden  grapes  of  sunny  France,  and,  when  later  I  wandered  with 
my  father  in  the  Holy  land,  in  Italy  and  Egypt.  I  also  thouglit  of 
the  Shoshones,  of  Koche  and  Gabriel,  and  I  sighed.  It  was  a  moral 
agony,  for  the  physical  pain  had  subsided,  and  my  leg  was  almost 
benumbed  by  paralysis. 

‘  The  sun  went  down,  and  the  last  carmine  tinges  of  his  departed 
glory,  reminded  me  how  soon  my  sun  would  set ;  then  the  big  burn¬ 
ing  tears  smothered  me,  for  I  was  young,  very  young,  and  I  could 
not  command  the  courage  and  resignation  to  die  such  a  horrible 
death.  Had  I  been  wounded  in  the  field,  leading  my  brave  Sho¬ 
shones,  and  halloing  the  war-whoop,  I  w’ould  have  cured  very  little 
about  it ;  but  thus,  like  a  dog!  it  was  horrible!  and  I  dropped  my 
head  on  my  knees,  thinking  how  few  hours  I  had  now  to  live. 

‘  I  was  awakened  from  that  absorbing  torpor,  by  my  poor  horse,  who 
was  busy  licking  my  ears.  The  faithful  animal  suspected  something  was 
wrong,  for,  usually  at  such  a  time  I  would  sing  Spanish  ditties,  or 
some  Indian  war  songs.  Sunset  was  also  the  time  when  1  brushed 
and  patted  him.  The  intelligent  brute  knew  that  I  suffered,  and  in 
its  own  way»  shewed  me  that  it  participated  in  my  affliction.  My 
water  too  w'as  boiling  on  the  fire,  and  the  bubbling  of  the  water 
seemed  to  be  a  voice  raised  on  purpose  to  divert  my  gloomy  thougiita. 
‘Aye,  boil,  bubble,  evaporate,’  exclaimed  I,  ‘what  do  I  care  for 
water  or  tea  now  V 

‘Scarcely  had  I  finished  these  words,  when  turning  suddenly  my  head 
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round,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  an  object  before  me,  and  a  gleam 
of  hope  irradiated  my  gloomy  mind ;  close  to  my  feet  I  beheld  five 
or  six  stems  of  the  rattle  snake  master- weed.  I  well  knew  the  plant, 
but  I  had  been  incredulous  as  to  its  properties.  Often  had  I  heard 
the  Indians  speaking  of  its  virtues,  but  I  had  never  believed  them. 

*  A  drowning  man  will  seize  at  a  floating  straw.*  By  a  violent  effort  I 
got  upon  my  legs,  went  to  fetch  my  knife,  which  I  had  left  near  the 
dead  snake,  and  I  commenced  digging  for  two  or  three  of  the  roots 
with  all  the  energy  of  despair. 

‘  These  roots  1  cut  into  small  slices,  and  threw  them  into  the  boil¬ 
ing  water.  It  soon  produced  a  dark  green  decoction,  which  I  swal¬ 
lowed,  it  was  evidently  a  powerful  alkali,  strongly  impregnated  with 
the  flavour  of  turpentine.  I  then  cut  my  mocassin,  for  my  foot  was 
already  swollen  to  twice  its  ordinary  size,  bathed  the  wounds  with  a 
few  drops  of  the  liquid,  and  chewing  some  of  the  slices  I  applied 
them  as  a  poultice,  and  tied  them  on  with  my  scarf  and  handkerchief. 

I  then  put  some  more  water  to  boil,  and,  half  an  hour  afterwards 
having  drunk  another  pint  of  the  bitter  concoction,  I  drew  my  blanket 
over  me.  In  a  minute,  or  less,  after  the  second  draught,  my  brains 
whirled,  and  a  strange  dizziness  overtook  me,  which  was  followed  by 
a  powerful  perspiration,  and  soon  afterwards  all  was  blank. 

*  The  next  morning  I  was  awakened  by  my  horse  again  licking  me, 
he  wondered  why  1  slept  so  late.  I  felt  my  head- ache  dreadfully, 
and  I  perceived  that  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  for  the  last  two  hours 
had  been  darting  on  my  uncovered  face.* 

lie  sleeps  again — 

'  And  when  I  awoke  this  time,  I  felt  myself  a  little  invigorated, 
though  my  lips  and  tongue  were  quite  parched.  I  remembered  every 
thing ;  down  my  hand  slided,  1  could  not  reach  my  ancle,  so  I  put  up 
my  knee.  I  removed  the  scarf,  and  the  poultice  of  master- weed.  My 
handkerchief  was  full  of  a  dry,  green,  glutinous  matter,  and  the 
wounds  looked  clean.  Joy  gave  me  strength,  I  went  to  the  stream, 
dnink  plentifully,  and  washed.  I  still  felt  very  feverish  ;  and,  though  I 
was  safe  from  the  immediate  effect  of  the  poison,  I  knew  that  I  had  yet 
to  suffer.  Grateful  to  heaven  for  my  preservation,  I  saddled  my  faithful 
companion,  and  wrapping  myself  closely  in  my  buffalo  hide,  I  set  off 
to  the  Comanche  camf).  My  senses  had  left  me  before  I  arrived 
there ;  they  found  me  on  the  ground  and  my  horse  standing  by  me. 

*  Fifteen  days  afterwards  I  awoke  to  consciousness,  a  weak  and 
emaciated  being.  During  this  whole  time  I  had  been  raving  under  a 
cerebral  fever,  death  hovering  over  me.  It  appears  that  1  had 
received  a  coup  de  soldi /in  addition  to  my  other  mischances.’ 

But  wc  must  not  omit, perhaps, the  richest  and  most  ^roman¬ 
tic’  adventure  of  all — that  of  the  prairie-fire,  and  the  escape  from 
the  herds  of  flying  buflaloes,  and  other  animals,  extending 
miles  in  length,  and  miles  in  breadth.  The  party  escape  being 
trodden  to  death  by  exploding  a  pint  or  two  of  whiskey,  on 
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which  the  herd  opens,  and  leaves  a  narrow  line.  As  the  explo* 
sion  lasted  but  a  moment,  and  the  herd  was  miles  in  depth,  it  is 
fortunate  that  the  ‘line’  never  closed  a^rain.  After  the  ‘estam. 
pede’  has  passed,  the  five  horsemen  gallop  for  their  lives  from 
the  fire,  and  finally  all  take  a  leap  dow  n  a  precipice,  one  hundred 
feet  in  perpendicular  height,  on  the  backs  of  the  flying  buffaloes, 
in  perfect  safety  /  Let  Baron  Munchausen  hide  his  diminished 
head ! 

*  At  that  moment  the  breeze  freshened,  and  I  heard  the  distant  and 
muffled  noise,  which  in  the  west  announces  either  an  earthquake,  or 
an  ‘  estampede’  of  herds  of  wild  cattle  and  other  animals.  Our  horses 
too  were  aware  of  some  danger,  for  now  they  were  positively  mad, 
struggling  to  break  their  lassos  and  escape. 

*  *  Up  '  I  cried,  ‘  up  Gabriel,  Roche,  up,  up  strangers !  quick  ! 
saddle  your  beasts  !  run  for  your  lives,  the  prairie  is  on  fire,  and  the 
buffaloes  are  on  us.’ 

‘  They  all  started  on  their  feet,  but  not  a  word  was  exchanged  ; 
each  felt  the  danger  of  his  position  ;  speed  was  our  only  resource, 
if  it  was  not  already  too  late.  In  a  minute  our  horses  were  saddled ; 
in  another  we  were  madly  galloping  across  the  prairie,  the  bridles 
upon  the  necks  of  our  steeds,  allowing  them  to  follow  their  instinct. 
Such  had  been  our  hurry,  that  all  our  blankets  were  left  behind,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  Gabriel ;  the  lawyers  had  never  thought  of  their  saddle¬ 
bags,  and  the  parson  had  forgotten  his  holsters  and  his  rifle. 

‘  For  an  hour  we  dashed  on  with  undiminished  speed,  when  we 
felt  the  earth  trembling  behind  us ;  and  soon  afterwards,  the  distant 
bellowing,  mixed  up  with  the  roaring  and  sharper  cries  of  other 
animals,  was  borne  down  into  our  ears.  The  atmosphere  grew  op¬ 
pressive  and  heavy,  while  the  flames,  swifter  than  the  wind,  appeared 
raging  upon  the  horizon.  The  fleeter  game  of  all  kinds  now  shot 
past  us  like  arrows ;  deer  were  bounding  over  the  ground,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  wolves  and  panthers  ;  droves  of  elks  and  antelopes  passed 
swifter  than  a  dream  ;  then  a  solitary  horse,  or  a  huge  buffalo-bull. 
From  our  intense  anxiety,  though  our  horses  strained  every  nerve, 
we  almost  appeared  to  stand. 

*  The  atmosphere  rapidly  became  more  dense,  the  heat  more 
oppressive,  the  roars  sounded  louder  and  louder  in  our  ears ;  now 
and  then  they  were  mingled  with  terrific  howls,  and  shrill  sounds  so 
unearthly,  that  even  our  horses  would  stop  their  mad  career  and 
tremble,  as  if  they  considered  them  supernatural ;  but  it  was  only  for 
a  second,  and  they  dashed  on. 

'  A  noble  stag  passed  close  to  us  ;  his  strength  was  exhausted ; 
three  minutes  afterwards  we  passed  him  dead,-  But  soon  with  the 
rushing  voice  of  a  whirlwind,  the  mass  of  heavier  and  less  speedy 
animals  closed  upon  us;  buffalos  and  wild-horses  all  mixed  together, 
an  immense  dark  body,  miles  in  front,  miles  in  depth  ;  on  they  came, 
trampling  and  dashing  through  every  obstacle.  This  phalanx  was 
but  two  miles  from  us ;  our  horses  were  nearly  exhausted  ;  we  gave 
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ourselves  up  for  lost ;  a  ievr  minutes  more^  and  we  should  be  crushed 
to  atoms. 

'  At  that  moment  the  sonorous  voice  of  Gabriel  was  heard  firm 
and  imperative :  he  had  long  been  accustomed  to  danger,  and  now 
be  faced  it>with  his  indomitable  energy,  as  if  such  scenes  were  his 
proper  element.  'Down  from  your  horses,'  cried  he;  'let  two  of 
you  keep  them  steady.  Strip  off  your  shirts,  linen,  anything  that 
will  catch  fire  :  quick  !  not  a  minute  is  to  be  lost !  ’  Saying  this,  he 
ignited  some  tinder  in  the  pan  of  bis  pistol,  and  was  soon  busy  in 
making  a  fire  with  all  the  clothes  we  now  threw  to  him.  Then  we 
tore  up  withered  grass  and  buffalo-dung,  and  dashed  them  on  the 
heap. 

'  Before  three  minutes  had  passed,  our  fire  burned  fiercely.  On 
came  the  terrified  mass  of.  animals,  and  perceiving  the  fiame  of  our 
fire  before  them,  they  roared  with  rage  and  terror ;  yet  they  turned 
not,  as  we  had  hoped ;  on  they  came,  and  already  we  could  distin¬ 
guish  their  horns,  their  feet,  and  the  white  foam ;  our  fuel  was  burn¬ 
ing  out ;  the  fiames  were  lowering  ;  the  parson  gave  a  scream,  and 
fainted.  On  came  the  maddened  myriads,  nearer  and  nearer ;  1 
could  see  their  wild  eyes  glaring ;  they  wheeled  not,  they  opened 
not  a  passage,  but  came  on  like  messengers  of  death,  nearer,  nearer, 
nearer  still.  My  brain  reeled,  my  eyes  grew  dim;  it  was  horrible, 
most  horrible  !  I  dashed  down,  with  my  face  covered,  to  meet  my 
fate. 

'  At  that  moment  I  heard  an  explosion,  then  a  roar,  ns  if  proceed¬ 
ing  from  ten  millions  of  buffalo-bulls:  so  stunning,  so  stupifying, 
was  the  sound  from  the  mass  of  animals  not  twenty  yards  from  us. 
Each  moment  I  expected  the  hoofs  which  were  to  trample  us  to 
atoms,  and  yet  death  came  not ;  1  only  heard  the  rushing  as  of  a 
mighty  wind,  and  the  trembling  of  the  earth.  I  raised  my  head  and 
looked. 

*  Gabriel,  at  the  critical  moment,  had  poured  some  whisky  on  the 
flames ;  the  leathern  bottle  had  exploded  with  a  blaze  like  lightning  ; 
and,  at  the  expense  of  thousands  crushed  to  death,  the  animals  had 
swerved  from  contact  with  the  fierce  blue  column  of  fire  which  had 
been  created.  Before  and  behind,  all  around  us,  we  could  see  no¬ 
thing  but  the  shaggy  wool  of  the  huge  monsters  ;  not  a  crevice  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  Hying  masses,  but  the  narrow  line  which  had  been 
opened  to  avoid  our  fire. 

‘  In  this  dangerous  position  we  remained  for  one  hour,  our  lives 
depending  upon  the  animals  not  closing  the  line.  But  Providence 
watched  over  us ;  and  after  what  had  appeared  an  eternity  of  intense 
suspense,  the  columns  became  thinner,  until  we  found  ourselves  only 
encircled  with  the  weaker  and  more  exhausted  animals,  which 
brought  up  the  rear.  Our  first  danger  was  over,  but  we  had  still  to 
escape  from  one  as  imminent :  the  pursuing  flame,  now  so  much 
closer  to  us.  The  whole  prairie  behind  us  was  on  fire ;  and  the 
roaring  element  was  gaining  on  us  with  a  frightful  speed.  Once 
more  we  sprung  upon  our  saddles,  and  the  horses,  with  recovered 
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wind,  and  with  strength  ten-fold  increased  with  their  fear,  soon 
brought  us  to  tlic  rear  of  the  buffaloes. 

‘  It  was  an  awful  sight !  A  sea  of  fire  roaring  in  its  fury,  with  its 
heaving  waves,  and  unearthly  hisses,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer, 
rushing  on  swifter  than  the  sharp  morning  breeze.  Had  we  not 
just  escaped  so  unexpectedly  a  danger  almost  as  terrible,  we  should 
have  despaired,  and  left  an  apparently  useless  struggle  for  our  lives. 

'  Away  we  dashed,  over  hills  and  down  declivities,  for  now  the 
ground  had  become  more  broken.  The  fire  was  gaining  fast  upon 
us,  when  we  perceived  that  a  mile  a-head,  the  immense  herds  before 
us  had  entered  a  deep  broad  chasm,  into  which  they  dashed,  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  tumbling  headlong  into  the  abyss ;  but  now 
the  fire,  rushing  quicker,  blazing  fiercer  than  before,  as  if  determined 
not  to  lose  its  prey,  curled  its  waves  above  our  heads,  smothering 
us  with  its  heat  and  lurid  smoke. 

'  A  few  seconds  more  we  spurred  in  agony :  speed  was  life ;  the 
chasm  was  to  be  our  preservation  or  our  tomb.  Down  we  darted,  ac¬ 
tually  borne  upon  the  backs  of  the  descending  mass,  and  landed  with¬ 
out  sense  or  motion,  more  than  a  liundred  feet  below.  As  soon  as 
we  recovered  from  the  shock,  we  found  that  we  had  been  most  mer¬ 
cifully  preserved :  strange  to  say,  neither  horse  nor  rider  had  received 
any  serious  injury.  We  heard  above  our  heads  the  hissing  and 
cracking  of  the  fire ;  we  contemplated  with  awe  the  flames,  which 
were  roaring  along  the  edge  of  the  precipice, — now  rising,  now  low¬ 
ering,  just  as  if  they  would  leap  over  the  space,  and  annihilate  all 
life  in  these  western  solitudes. 

'  We  were  preserved :  our  fall  had  been  broken  by  the  animals, 
who  had  taken  the  leap  a  second  before  us,  and  by  the  thousands  of 
bodies  which  were  heaped  up  as  a  hecatomb,  and  received  us,  as  a 
cushion,  below.  With  difficulty  we  extricated  ourselves  and  horses, 
and  descending  the  mass  of  carcases,  we  at  last  succeded  in  reaching 
a  few  acres  of  clear  ground.  It  was  elevated  a  few  feet  above  the 
water  of  the  torrent,  which  ran  through  the  ravine,  and  offered  to 
our  broken-down  horses  a  magnificent  pasture  of  sweet  blue  gross  : 
but  the  poor  things  were  too  terrified  and  exhausted,  and  they 
stretched  themselves  dowm  upon  the  ground,  a  painful  spectacle  of 
utter  helplessness. 

‘  We  perceived  that  the  crowds  of  flying  animals  had  succeeded 
in  finding,  some  way  further  down,  an  ascent  to  the  opposite  prairie  ; 
and  as  the  earth  and  rocks  still  trembled,  we  know  that  the  '  estam- 
pede  *  had  not  ceased,  and  that  the  millions  of  fugitives  had  resumed 
their  mad  career.  Indeed,  there  was  still  danger,  for  the  wind  was 
high,  and  carried  before  it  large  sheets  of  flame  to  the  opposite  side, 
where  the  dried  grass  and  bushes  soon  became  ignited,  and  the 
destructive  element  thus  passed  the  chasm,  and  continued  its  pursuit. 

*  We  congratulated  ourselves  upon  having  thus  found  security, 
and  returned  thanks  to  heaven  for  our  wonderful  escape  ;  and  as  we 
were  were  now  safe  from  immediate  danger,  we  liglited  a  fire,  and 
feasted  upon  a  calf,  every  bone  of  which  we  found  had  been  broken 
into  splinters.’ 
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Monsieur  Violet,  not  satisfied  with  such  a  very  ordinar\^ 
fact  as  five  people  on  horseback  leaping  harmlessly  down  a 
precipice  n  hundred  feet  in  depth,  on  the  backs  of  a  herd  of 
flving  buffaloes,  adds  the  following  note,  in  w  hich  he  tells  us 
that  the  precipice  was,  in  fact,  three  hundred  feet  high,  but  that 
it  was  filled  up  to  the  height  of  almost  two  hundred  feet  bv  the 
crowds  of  buffaloes  who  had  previously  taken  the  leap,  but  Who, 
it  seems,  did  not  all  understand  the  art  of  escaping  on  the 
backs  of  one  another. 

'  I  have  said,  at  a  venture,  that  we  descended  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  into  the  chasm,  before  we  fairly  landed  on  the  bodies  of 
the  animals.  The  chasm  itself  could  not  have  been  less  than  from 
250  to  300  feet  deep  at  the  part  we  plunged  down.  This  will  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  vast  quantities  of  bodies  of  animals,  chiefly 
buffaloes,  which  w’ere  there  piled  up.  I  consider  that  this  pile  must 
have  been  formed  wholly  from  the  foremost  of  the  mass,  and  that 
when  formed,  it  broke  the  fall  of  the  others  who  follow'ed  them,  as  it 
did  our  own ;  indeed,  the  summit  of  the  heap  was  pounded  into  a 
sort  of  jelly.* 

Upon  the  whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  wx  do  not  think 
very  highly  of  tliis  effort  of  Captain  IMarryatt’s  pen.  Our 
objections  extend  to  the  general  conception  and  plan  of  the 
wdiole  book.  There  is,  as  our  extracts  w  ill  show,  some  pow  erful 
description  occasionsdly  interspersed;  but  more  than  this  is 
necessary,  both  in  history  and  fiction.  We  have  read  sevcnvl 
of  Captain  MarryatCs  tales  w  ith  much  pleasure  and  some  in- 
structiou :  we  would  advise  him  to  stick  to  the  direct  form  of 
novel  or  romance,  and  to  renounce  what  Monsieur  Violet  would 
call '  half  breeds.'  If  he  would  also  spend  a  little  more  time  on 
the  construction  of  his  plots,  and  the  invention  of  his  characters 
and  incidents,  as  well  as  on  style,  it  would  be  all  the  better 
for  his  fame.  We  are  convinced  that  he  might  take  far  higher 
rank  as  a  novel  writer  than  he  has  yet  done,  by  submitting  to 
the  care  and  elaboration  which  have  distinguished  all  really 
first-rate  tvriters  of  fiction.  But  the  same  curse  seems  to  lie 
on  almost  all  the  novelists  of  the  present  day ;  the  cacoeihes 
scribendi  has  infected  them  all.  They  pour  out  their  multitud¬ 
inous  volumes  with  such  haste,  that  they  have  no  time  for 
maturing  their  plan,  or  for  the  correction  and  revision  of  their 
stvle.  The  allotted  three  volumes  must  be  filled,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  A  superfluous  word,  phrase,  or  sentence  is 
too  precious  to  be  wasted ;  and  hence  the-  style  is  loaded  with 
heavy  commonplaces  and  mere  verbiage.  In  nothing  so  much 
as  in  modern  novels,  do  w  e  sec  the  force  of  old  Hesiod's  para¬ 
doxical  maxim  :  ‘  That  the  half  is  better  than  the  whole.'  To 
the  same  causes  we  must  attribute  the  frequent  vulgarisms  and 
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solecisms  which  abound  in  these  writers ;  and  not  least  in  Cap¬ 
tain  Marryatt.  We  are  surprised  that  his  practice  as  a  writer, 
and  his  intercourse  with  good  society,  liave  not  long  since  served 
to  correct  them.  Thus,  in  the  present  work,  we  observe  that 
extreme  vulgarism,  ^  laid  ^  for  ^  lay,’  occurring  twice  in  the  same 
page  (p.  180,  vol.  iii,)  Why  does  he  not  purify  liis  style  from 
such  debasements  ? 


Art.  Vn. — The  Existence  of  Evil  Spirits  proved;  and  their  Agency t  porti^ 

ailarly  in  relation  to  the  Human  Race,  explained  and  illustrated.  By 

Walter  Scott.  Second  Edition.  London:  l*2mo.,  pp.  474. 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  by  all  our  readers,  that  impartiality 
is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  reviewer.  But  obvious  as  this 
is,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  a  public  journalist  to  pre¬ 
serve  strict  impartiality,  for  independently  of  private  feelings 
and  personal  considerations,  he  is  always  under  temptation  to 
bestow  undue  praise  on  works  written  by  his  own  party,  and 
undue  censure  on  tlie  compositions  of  his  opponents.  Such 
a  course  is,  however,  productive  of  immense  mischief  to  litera¬ 
ture,  and  must  destroy  all  confidence  in  criticism.  The  indis¬ 
criminate  praise  which  used  to  be  given  by  some  of  the  literary 
organs  of  nonconformity  to  all  the  works  of  nonconformists, 
bore  its  natural  fruits :  the  encomiums  so  lavishly  bestowed  soon 
lost  all  value,  and  great  injustice  was  in  consequence  often  done 
to  compositions  of  real  merit.  We  have,  therefore,  acted  upon  the 
principle  of  censuring  whore  censure  was  deserved,  as  well  as  of 
praising  where  praise  was  due,  irrespective  of  the  party  to  wliich 
the  writer  might  belong,  feeling  assured  that  we  were  thereby 
promoting  the  cause  of  literature  in  general,  and  in  the  dissent¬ 
ing  body  in  particular.  For  acting  in  this  manner,  and  for 
daring  to  blame  where  blame  was  merited,  we  have  more  than 
once  been  exposed  to  obloquy  and  calumny ;  and  attempts  have 
been  made  to  injure  the  circulation  of  oiu*  Review ;  but  such 
attempts  have  always  failed,  for  the  public  has  appreciated  the 
integrity  of  our  conduct,  and  steadily  continued  to  us  their 
support. 

Acting  upon  these  principles,  we  considered  it  our  duty  in 
reviewing  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Scott’s  w'ork  on  ‘The  Existence 
of  Evil  Spirits’  in  our  July  number  of  last  year,  to  point  out  the 
very  serious  deficiencies  of  the  book  in  classical  scholarship. 
This  we  did  with  great  reluctance,  and  in  as  brief  a  manner  as 
possible  (our  remarks  upon  the  subject  did  not  exceed  a  page) ; 
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but  we  felt  that  justice  to  tlie  public,  to  ourselves,  and  to  tlie 
literary  reputation  of  the  dissenting  body,  would  not  allow  us 
to  pass  over  the  matter  in  entire  silence.  The  nature  of  the 
case  partieularly  ealled  for  the  expression  of  our  opinion.  The 
work  was  not  simply  the  publication  of  a  private  individual 
upon  an  interesting  and  difficult  subject  in  theology,  in  which 
ignorance  in  some  particulars  might  be  looked  upon  with  indul¬ 
gence,  but  it  formed  one  of  the  Series  of  tlie  Congregational 
Lectures,  which  are  intended  to  foster  a  spirit  of  learning 
among  us,  and  which  arc,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  committee 
of  the  Congregational  Library,  ^  to  partake  rather  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  academic  prelections  than  of  popular  addresses.^  Hear¬ 
ing  these  circumstances  in  mind,  and  jeiilous  for  the  literary 
honour  of  our  body,  which  was  to  some  extent  compromised  by 
the  unscholarlikc  character  of  the  work,  we  called  attention  to 
its  failings  in  this  respect,  and  respectfully  counselled  a  severe 
revision  of  the  volume  in  the  matters  we  alluded  to.  Instead, 
however,  of  following  our  recommendation,  Mr.  Scott  has  care¬ 
fully  retained  his  old  errors,  and  has  devoted  the  preface  of 
liis  second  edition  to  an  elaborate  reply  to  our  strictures.  We 
would  willingly  have  left  the  subject  as  it  stands  at  present, 
feeling  sure  that  the  justice  of  our  criticisms  would  be  admitted 
by  all  scholars,  if  we  said  nothing  more ;  but,  as  Mr.  Scott  im¬ 
putes  to  us  base  and  unworthy  motives  in  the  discharge  of  our 
public  duty ;  intimates,  with  an  obvious  reference  to  ourselves, 

*  that  reviewers  have  not  unfrequcntly  condemned  at  first,  when 
aftenvards  they  have  been  glad,  for  their  own  credit’s  safe,  to 
praise,^  and  broadly  asserts  that  we  *  c^^dcntly  condemned  con 
aniore,  and  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  showing,  by  doing 
so,  our  supposed  critical  judgment  and  extensive  information,’ 
we  consider  it  due  to  ourselves,  fully  convinced  as  we  arc  of  the 
justice  of  our  criticisms,  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  his  rc])ly, 
lest  he  should  construe  silence  into  an  admission  of  the  validity 
of  his  statements.  At  the  same  time  it  is  with  extreme  regret 
that  we  feel  called  upon  to  say  any  thing  which  may  prove 
injurious  to  the  literary  reputation  of  Mr.  Scott,  but  he  has 
challenged  investigation  and  criticism,  and  has  only  himself  to 
blame  if  such  investigation  and  criticism  prove  unfavourable  to 
him. 

The  general  complaint  which  we  made  respecting  the  scholar¬ 
ship  of  the  book  ivas  as  follows  : — ^  His  (Mr.  Scott’s)  informa¬ 
tion  is  obviously  derived  from  secondary  sources,  and  is,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  unsatisfactory  and  meagre ;  his  scholarship  is  far  from 
being  rigidly  accurate,  and  the  principles  of  historical  criticisrn 
are,  to  say  the  least,  disregarded.  Our  evidence  in  proof  of 
these  statements  must  necessarily  be  brief — and  we  then  pro- 
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ijccdcd  to  mention  a  few  faets  in  confirmation  of  our  opinion. 
Before,  however,  entering;  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  we 
must  say  a  few  words  respecting  a  general  complaint  which  Mr. 
Scott  makes  as  to  our  remarks.  He  evidently  regards  them  as 
hypercritical,  and  seems  to  consider  that  attention  to  such 
minor  points  as  we  noticed,  savours  of  pedantry  rather  than  of 
learning.  But  we  beg  to  assure  Mr.  Scott,  tlmt  these  points, 
however  insignificant  they  may  appear  to  him,  arc  not  so 
ill  reality ;  and  that  it  is  the  neglect  of  such  matters,  rather 
than  the  commission  of  serious  mistakes,  which  betrays  want  of 
scholarship.  \Vc  do  not  complain  that  Mr.  Scott  has  made 
mistakes ;  the  most  accomplished  scholar  is  liable  to  do  that ; 
but  we  complain,  and  wc  think  w  ith  justice,  that  Mr.  Scott  has 
on  all  points  connected  with  Greek  and  Roman  histor}^  and 
anti(iuities  displayed  an  ignorance  of  the  writings  of  modern 
scholars,  of  which  a  boy  in  the  upper  forms  of  a  public  school 
would  be  ashamed.  The  number  of  positive  blunders  in  the 
work  is  probably  not  very  great ;  but  every  page  in  the  lecture, 
which  treats  of  the  subject  of  ancient  oracles,  clearly  shows, 
not  simply  that  the  information  is  derived  from  secondary 
sources,  but  that  these  sources  lire  antiipiated  works,  which 
have  long  ceased  to  be  of  any  authority,  and  that  the  author  is 
far  behind  the  scholarship  of  the  day,  and  ignorant  of  the 
labours  and  researches  of  modern  philologists  and  antiquarians. 
This  judgment,  though  severe  and  painful  for  us  to  record,  will 
be  confirmed,  we  are  sure,  by  every  competent  scholar  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  read  the  latter  half  of  Mr.  Scott^s  fourth 
lecture. 

As  some  of  our  readers  may  probably  not  have  by  them  the 
July  number  of  our  Review  for  the  year  184 1,  we  subjoin  the 
proofs  we  adduced,  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  our  state¬ 
ments  : — 

*  1.  In  Appendix  I.,  Mr.  Scott  says, — '  It  does  not  come  within 
the  plan  ot  these  lectures  to  give  a  history  of  oracles.  A  brief  view 
of  some  of  the  chief  of  them,  abridged  from  Uollin,  must  suffice.’ 
One  would  hardly  have  imagined  that  Rollin  would  be  referred  to  as 
an  authority  in  one  of  the  learned  works  of  the  congregational  body, 
lie  was  a  worthy,  excellent  man,  but  in  the  present  day  is  of  no 
value  whatever  as  a  historian.  The  abridgment,  too,  is  meagre,  occu- 
pyiiig  but  one  page.  Only  four  oracles  are  mentioned,  and  the 
general  impression  left  on  the  learned  reader  is  most  unsatisfactory, 
whether  regard  be  had  to  the  complete  exhibition  of  the  subject,  or 
to  the  literary  reputation  of  the  dissenting  body. 

'  2.  In  the  chapter  on  ancient  oracles,  Mr.  Scott  speaks  of  the 
oracle  of  Delphos,  instead  of  Delphi,  an  inaccuracy  which  we  should 
have  attributed  to  mere  oversight,  had  it  not  been  uniformly  com¬ 
mitted. 
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^  3.  He  maintains,  in  our  opinion  justly,  that  the  ancient  oracles 
were  not  given  by  Satanic  agency,  but  remarks,  page  312,  ‘  The 
famous  story  which  occurs  in  the  history  of  Croesus,  presents  it 
must  be  owned,  considerable  difficulties  and  then  proceeds,  like 
the  rationalists  of  Germany,  to  account  for  it  by  supposing  that  the 
priests  had  some  of  the  king’s  servants  in  their  pay,  &c.  A  modern 
writer  should  have  asked  himself  the  prior  question.  What  is  the 
authority  for  the  truth  of  the  story  ?  The  fact  of  the  case  is,  that  it 
was  first  told  by  Herodotus,  who  wrote  about  a  hundred  years  alter 
the  alleged  event.  It  was  clearly  a  floating  story  which  Herodotus 
heard  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  which  may  have  been  originally 
based  on  some  fact,  but  which  certainly  should  not  be  regarded  as 
an  historical  event.’ 

In  reply  to  our  first  observation,  ^Ir.  Scott  remarks,  that  wc 
have  misrepresented  him.  ‘  The  Abridgment,^  he  alleges,  ‘  oc¬ 
cupies  one  page  of  small  print,  in  the  appendix;  and  the  account 
of  the  oracle  at  Dclphos  fills  more  than  another  page  in  the 
text ;  and  nearly  two  pages  more  are  appropriated  to  a  detail  of 
the  way  in  which  the  oracle  of  Trophonius  was  consulted ;  so 
that  there  are  four  pages,  instead  of  but  one ;  and  at  least  five 
oracles  are  briefly  described.'  He  tlien  proceeds  to  use  some 
very  hard  language,  and  makes  merry  at  '  the  great  mistake, 
the  gross  blunder,'  of  '  the  accurate  investigator  of  ancient 
facts,'  '  the  accurate  reviewer,'  &c.  If  w  e  had  misrepresented  Mr. 
Scott,  it  would  certainly  have  been  contrary  to  our  intention, 
and  we  should  unhesitatingly  haye  apologised  for  our  mistake ; 
but  we  have  not  done  so ;  and  Mr.  Scott's  reply  is  nothing  to 
the  point.  We  were  speaking  of  the  Appendix  I.,  and  of  that  only; 
and  we  stated  that  the  Abridgment  of  llollin  in  that  Appen¬ 
dix  occupied  but  one  page ;  and  such  is  the  fact,  as  any  one  may 
see,  by  referring  to  the  book.  Surely  none  of  our  readers  will 
think  that  we  ought  to  have  added  that  it  occupied  one  page  of 
small  print,  but  this  omission  seems  to  Mr.  Scott  to  have  been 
a  very  grave  one.  We  readily  admit  that  the  oracle  at  Delphi, 
and  that  of  Trophonius,  are  mentioned  in  the  text  of  the  w  ork  ; 
but  we  were  dealing  at  that  time  with  the  Appendix,  w  hich  was 
expressly  intended  to  give  a  brief  view  of  the  most  important  of 
the  ancient  oracles ;  and  we  complained  that  this  Abridgment 
occupied  only  a  page.  But  this  matter  is  of  no  partiujilar  con¬ 
sequence.  Mr.  Scott,  aware,  we  suppose,  of  the  mea^jIJifess  of 
his  account,  declares  that  it  was  no  part  of  his  object  to  ^vc  a 
history  of  oracles,  and  that  he  w  as  repeatedly  urged  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Congregational  Library  to  confine  his  w  ork  within 
a  specified  number  of  pages.  Granting  this,  though  five  or  six 
pages  would  not  have  materially  increased  the  size  of  the  b(wk, 
we  ask  why  did  he  give  an  account  at  all  of  ancient  oracles,  if  it 
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formed  no  part  of  his  object  ?  It  would  certainly  have  been 
infiuitely  better  to  have  omitted  the  subject  altogi'ther,  than  to 
have  given  such  a  meagre  aiul  superficial  account,  which  is  a 
perfect  disgrace  to  the  Congregational  Lecture  and  to  the  literary 
reputation  of  the  dissenting  boily.  And  why  was  Uollin  referred 
to  as  an  authority?  As  an  authority,  Uollin  —  as  we  have 
already  remarked — is  of  no  value  whatever,  and  that  Mr.  Scott 
considers  him  to  be  one,  and  justifies  his  appeal  to  him,  is 
only  another  proof  that  he  is  far  behind  the  scholarship  of  the 
day.  We  can  assure  Mr.  Scott,  that  the  opinion  we  have  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  Rollin  is  ‘something  more  than  the  mere  dictum 
of  the  reviewer:’  it  is  now  the  universal  judgment  of  every 
scholar,  and  it  would  therefore  be  reallv  a  waste  of  time  and  an 
insult  to  our  readers  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  part  of  the  subject. 
If  Mr.  Scott  wishes  to  see  the  ditterent  manner  in  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  oracles  is  treated  of  by  Kollin  and  by  modern  scholars,  we 
would  refer  him  to  the  article  ‘Orakel,’  by  Klausen,  in  Krschand 
Gruber’s  ‘  Eucyclopiidie;’  to  Wachsmuth’s  ‘  llelleuische  Altcr- 
thumskunde;’  Limburg  Brouwer’s  '  Ilistoirt*  dc  la  Civilisation 
Morale  et  lleligieuse  des  Grccs;’  and  to  the  works  of  Hullmann 
and  Gbtte  on  the  Delphic  Oracle ;  and  alter  reading  these,  wc 
do  not  think  that  he  will  have  anv  occasion  to  ask  us,  ‘  to 
point  out  any  substantial,  important  ditfereuce  between  Kollin 
and  the  most  critical  historians.’ 

In  reply  to  our  second  charge — the  use  of  Delpho.t  instead  of 
Delphi — Mr.  Scott  pleads,  first,  usage ;  secondly,  the  modern 
name  of  the  town ;  and  thirdly,  adduces  a  very  curious  philo¬ 
logical  argument.  First,  as  to  usage,  he  (juotes  Milton  and 
Prideaux  as  authorities  for  the  use  of  Delphos ;  but  if  Mr. 
Scott  relies  upon  usage,  he  should  recollect  that  it  is  not  the 
usage  of  writers  of  one  or  two  hundred  years  ago  that  deter¬ 
mines  the  mode  in  which  a  word  should  be  written,  but  the 
usage  of  the  best  writers  of  our  own  time.  There  was,  in  the 
age  of  Milton,  a  tendency  to  Anglicise  all  (ireek  and  Roman 
names,  and  a  considerable  laxity  and  carelessness  in  the  various 
ways  in  w’hich  it  ^vas  done.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Scott  appeals 
to  these  writers  is — we  are  sorry  to  have  to  repeat  it — a  still 
further  proof  of  liis  ignorance  of  the  writiiip  of  modern  scholars. 
The  prr.  tise  of  writing  Delphi  has  long  since  been  adopted  by 
all  s(  .::irs,  and  we  defy  Mr.  Scott  to  point  out  a  single  in- 
stance  in  which  the  forin  Delphos  occurs  in  any  moclem  writer, 
who  ranks  as  a  scholar  among  scholars*  In  vain  will  he  search 
for  it  in  the  works  of  Arnold,  Clinton,  and  Ihirlwall,  in  the 
English  translations  of  Niebuhr,  Muller,  and  Rdckh,  or  in  any 
of  our  standard  classical  works.  In  fact,  so  universal  is  the  use 
of  the  form  Delphi,  that  in  some  of  our  public  schools  a  boy 
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would  run  the  risk  of  a  flogging  who  wrote  Dclphoj?  in  an 
English  theme. 

As  to  the  second  plea,  that  Delphos  is  one  of  the  modem 
names  of  the  town,  we  can  find  no  authority  for  tlic  statement. 
Kastri  is  the  modern  name  of  the  town ;  and  even  if  the  form 
Delphos  were  used,  it  would  not  much  improve  !Mr.  Seott’s  cause. 

The  third  argument  which  Mr.  Scott  brings  forward  in 
favour  of  Delphos,  is  such  a  curious  specimen  of  idiilologieal 
reasoning,  that  we  must  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  it  in  the 
lecturcr^s  own  words ; — 

*  In  addition  to  all  this,  it  may  just  be  mentioned,  that  whenever  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  [Romans]  used  the  name  of  the  town  after  a  prepo¬ 
sition  governing  the  accusative,  the  former  always  wrote  and 

the  latter  Delphos.  Now,  in  the  lectures,  it  always  follows  a  prepo¬ 
sition  which  governs  the  accusative,  as  far  as  we  have  any  accusative 
in  English  ;  and  this  is  almost  always  the  case  when  the  word  occurs 
in  our  language.  So  far,  then,  Delphos  seems  better  than  Delphi. 
The  Latins  [Romans] — and  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
through  the  medium  of  Latin — would  always  write  Delphos  in  a 
similar  construction.  It  is  granted  that  the  general  usage  is  to  write 
the  nominative  of  Greek  and  Latin  names  even  when,  in  English,  they 
come  after  prepositions  which  govern  the  accusative  of  pronouns. 
Thus  we  should  say,  of,  or  to  Trophonius,  and  not  Trophonion  or 
Trophonium.  Still  if  the  contrary  usage  had  prevailed,  it  may  he 
questioned  whether  it  would  not  have  been  more  accurate.  Tliis  is 
merely  mentioned,  without  much  importance  being  attached  to  it. 
For  all  these  reasons  the  lecturer  decidedly  prefers  Delphos,  and, 
therefore,  retains  it  in  this  edition.” 

It  is  true  Mr.  Scott  remarks  that  he  docs  not  attach  much 
importance  to  this  argument,  but  of  course  the  mere  fact 
of  his  mentioning  it,  proves  that  he  considers  it  as  some 
justification  of  the  use  of  tlie  form  Delphos.  \Vc  arc  really 
sorry  that  he  should  have  committed  himself  in  such  a 
manner.  To  answer  the  argument  would  be  almost  absurd. 
On  this  principle  ^  Scipio  conquered  llannibal  at  Zama/ 
would  be  written,  '  Scipio  conquered  Ilannibalcm  at  Zamam,' 
^  the  Persians  burnt  Athens  in  Attica,’  would  be  transmogrified 
into 'the  Persians  burnt  Athenas  in  Atticam;’  and  'Tarquiii 
was  expelled  from  Rome  by  Brutus,’  would  come  out  under  the 
extraordinary  form  of  '  Tarquin  wjis  expelled  from  Romam  by 
Brutum;’  if,  at  least,  we  are  to  construct  all  these  prepositions 
with  the  accusative  case,  according  to  Mr.  Scott’s  extraordinary 
theory.  Absurdity  could  not  well  be  carried  to  a  greater  pitch. 

Mr.  Scott’s  answer  to  our  third  objection  is  singularly  weak, 
and  proves  his  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  historical  criticism. 
He  argues  'that  Herodotus  had  as  good  an  opportunity,  a  huii* 
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(Ircd  years  after  the  alleged  event,  of  aseert;uuing  its  trutli,  as 
MT  can  have  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  thousand  years,' 
and  he  therefore  supposes  ‘  that  the  story  was  suhstantially  true.' 
This  argument  is  exaetly  the  same  as  was  brought  against  Nie- 
bulir,  and  those  who  impugned  the  credibility  of  early  Roman 
history  :  Livy  had  as  good  opportunities  for  ascertaining  the  truth 
\  he  I  ecoi  ds,  as  you  who  live  eighteen  hundred  years 
later,  and  w  hy  arc  w  e  to  believe  you  rather  than  him  ?  The  answer 
is  obvious ;  both  Herodotus  aud  Livy  had  the  means,  but  they 
never  exercised  it;  the  principles  of  historical  criticism  were,  in 
general,  little  known  in  anticpiity ;  and,  Herodotus,  in  particular, 
contented  himself  with  faithi’ully  recording  what  he  was  told,  w  ith- 
out  investigating  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  story.  In  the 
early  period  of  tlic  history  of  the  world  in  w  hich  Herodotus  lived, 
w  hen  there  were  few' means  for  recording  events,  aud  books  w  ere 
almost  unknow  n  to  the  great  mass  of  the  Hellenic  world,  mar¬ 
vellous  talcs  would  easily  acquire  credence  aud  currency  among  a 
people  of  an  excitable  and  imaginative  temperament.  If  any  one 
w  ishes  to  sec  the  w  ay  in  w  hich  history  may  be  perverted  into  fable, 
almost  before  the  generation  w  hich  w  itnessed  the  events  has  died 
away,  he  has  a  striking  example  in  the  manner  in  which  Napo¬ 
leon's  expedition  into  Egypt  is  narrated  by  tlie  Arabs  of  the 
present  day.  What  wc  complained  of,  and  do  still  complain 
of  is,  that  ^Ir.  Scott  should  have  made  such  a  tale  in  Herodotus 
the  btisis  of  a  grave  historical  argument. 

It  would  not  be  diilicult  to  bring  forward  many  other  instance's 
of  !Mr.  Scott's  incompetcncy  for  that  part  of  his  subject  which 
requires  an  acquaintance  with  the  lal)ours  of  modern  scholars. 
We  might  also  point  out  many  instances  of  inaccuracy ; 
but  we  forbear.  We  have  wished  rather  to  vindicate  our 
owm  criticisms,  than  to  attack  Mr.  Scott;  and  we  have  said 
enough  for  the  former  purpose.  A  w  riter,  w  ho  gravely  refers 
to  Rollin  as  an  authoritv,  deliberately  w  rites  l)cli)hos  instead  of 
Delphi,  reasons  gravely  upon  one  of  the  marvellous  talcs  ot 
Herodotus;  and,  when  these  errors  are  j)ointcd  out  to  him, 
fiercely  assjiils  his  critic  and  accuses  him  ot  being  actuated  by 
base  and  unworthy  motives,  has  already  passed  judgment  upon 
himself.  AVc  could  add  nothing  to  injure  him,  so  much  as  he 
has  injured  himself. 

One  word  in  conclusion  upon  another  ])oint.  As  we  found 
fault  wdth  Mr.  Scott's  classical  scholarship,  he  has  in  retaliation 
attacked  our  English.  He  remarks  upon  our  observation  : 

^  his  information  was  unsatisfactory  and  meagre;'  that  ‘  rigidly 
accurate  KtuflLsh  scholdvship  would  have  led  the  rc\iewer  to 
w’ritc  ^meagre  and  unsatisfactory.'  Information  is  unsat isfac- 
torv  because  it  is  meagre, — the  cause  should  precede  the  cllcct. 
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We  cannot  compliment  Mr.  Scott  upon  liis  critical  skill.  The 
conjunction  and  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  two  words 
are  related  in  the  nature  of  cause  anS  effect :  it  is  not  so  in  the 
present  case,  and  we  purposely  wrote  ^unsatisfactory  and  meagrre/ 
Decause  we  had,  unfortunately,  many  reasons  for  dissatisfaction 
with  his  information  besides  its  meagreness ;  the  first  expression 
was  a  general  complaint ;  the  second  a  more  specific  one.  The 
phraseology  of  our  expression,  ^  One  w’ould  hardly  have  imagined 
that  Rollin  would  have  been  referred  to  as  an  authority,’  also 
displeases  Mr.  Scott.  ^  Rigidly  accurate  and  elegant  English 
scholarship’  he  says,  *  would  have  led  the  critic  to  write,  ‘  that 
reference  would  have  been  made  to  Rollin.’  ’  Our  readers  liave 
the  two  expressions  before  them ;  they  can  determine  which  is  the 
better.  Ours,  we  believe,  to  be  more  idiomatic,  and  more  in 
accordance  with  the  best  writers  of  the  English  language.  Mr. 
Scott  belongs,  we  presume,  to  that  class  of  English  grammarians, 
who  tell  us  that  the  preposition  should  never  come  at  the  end  of 
a  sentence.  The  expression  of  Julius  Charles  Hare,  *  The  first 
school  I  was  at,’  would  doubtless  be  condemned  by  Mr.  Scott, 
and  we  should  be  told  that  rigidly  accurate  and  elegant  English 
scholarship,  would  have  led  him  to  write,  '  the  first  school  at 
which  I  was ;’  or,  probably,  on  the  principle  that  a  sentence 
should  not  end  with  the  verb  to  be,  ‘  the  first  school  at  which  I 
was  placed.’  We  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Scott’s  English  scholarship 
needs  a  little  revision  as  well  as  his  classical. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  assure  Mr.  Scott,  that  w^e  are  actuated 
by  no  personal  feelings  against  him  in  the  observations  w  e  have 
felt  it  our  duty  to  make.  He  has  necessitated  the  remarks  w  hich 
we  have  reluctantly  offered,  and  we  confidently  leave  it  to  our 
readers  to  decide  between  us.  We  believe  that  he  possesses 
an  amount  of  biblical  and  theological  knowledge,-  which  would 
enable  him  to  render  eminent  service  to  the  church ;  and  we 
deeply  regret  that  he  should  have  selected  a  subject,  which  has 
exhibited  his  deficiencies  rather  than  his  attainments. 


Art.  VIII.  Minutes  of  the  Conference  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  held  at 
Crosby  Hall,  London,  on  the  20M  and  2\st  of  May. 

2.  Debate  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Maynooth  Endowment  Bill. — 
‘  Times,*  May  the  20th,  2H/,  and  22nd. 

The  Maynooth  Endowment  Bill  continues  to  agitfite  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  the  one  subject  about  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  think  and  talk.  It  has  awakened  deeper  feelings,  has 
led  to  more  ominous  trains  of  thought,  and  is  clearly  destined 
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to  work  a  greater  cliaiige  in  the  eonvictions  and  public  course 
of  the  more  reflecting  portion  of  the  community,  than  any  other 
event  which  has  happened  for  many  years.  The  excitement  it 
has  engendered  is  not  ephemeral.  It  is  not  a  passing  tempest, 
which  will  speedily  leave  the  heavens  unclouded  and  serene,  but 
is  fraught  w  ith  the  elements  of  change  in  the  sentiments  and 
institutions  of  society.  One  great  benefit  resulting  from  it  is 
already  beginning  to  appe;ir.  It  is  testing  men's  spirits  and 
principles,  is  separating  the  discordant  materials  of  which 
various  bodies  arc  composed,  and  rendering  obvious  who  are 
the  intelligent  and  consistent  expounders  of  those  primary  laws 
on  wdiich  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  church  of 
Christ  are  based.  Union  is,  undoubtedly  a  good,  but  it  must 
be  real,  and  not  apparent,  the  thing  itself,  and  not  the  mere 
semblance  and  aflcctation.  Where  this  veritable  oneness  is 
wanting,  the  appearance  of  union  is  positively  pernicious,  de¬ 
luding  good  men,  and  allowing  bad  ones  the  best  opportunity 
they  could  desire  of  carr\dug  on  their  schemes.  Sagacious  men 
sec  through  the  chejit,  and  pity  the  folly  or  despise  the  want  of 
principle,  which  leads  to  it.  Next,  therefore,  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  that  union  for  w  hich  Christianity  leads  us  to  hope,  wo 
place,  the  detection  of  its  absence ;  the  clear  and  forcible  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  fact  that  it  does  not  exist,  and  that  the  materials 
essential  to  it  are  not  yet  in  being.  This  is  absolutely  needful 
as  preliminary  to  the  thing  itself,  and  w  ill  sweep  away  many 
fallacies  which  weaken  and  impede  the  truth. 

With  these  views  w^e  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  process  which 
is  going  on,  and  anticipate  from  it  a  result  which,  whatever 
sacrifices  and  struggles  may  be  involved,  will  be  replete  with 
the  largest  benefits  to  mankind.  Our  readers  arc  aware  that 
we  have  never  affected  to  belong  to  the  moderate  chass.  Even 
in  days  when  this  sort  of  thing  was  more  fashionable  than  it  is 
at  present,  we  eschewed  it,  regarding  it  as  the  mark  of  feeble¬ 
mindedness,  a  proof  of  partial  information,  or  an  act  of 
treachery  to  the  truth.  Wc  may  have  been  wise  or  foolish  in 
this,  but  no  other  course  wais  open  to  us.  Our  sense  of  duty, 
the  deep  impression  we  liad  of  tlic  enormous  wrong  done 
to  religion,  left  us  no  alternative  but  to  protest  in  the  most 
practical  form  possible,  or  to  lose  our  self-respect.  Wc  have 
no  notion  of  believing  a  system  to  be  dishonouring  to  (lod, 
and  full  of  peril  to  the  souls  of  men,  and  yet  to  refrain 
from  denounc  ng  it  as  the  opprobrium  and  curse  of  Chris¬ 
tendom.  Such  has  been  our  conviction,  and  our  course  as 
public  journalis'.s  has  been  in  keeping  with  it.  The  times 
w’hich  arc  passing  over  us,  are  compelling  men  to^  take  up 
their  ground  on  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  extreme  sides.  Hie 
necessity  for  decision  is  daily  becoming  more  apparent,  and  the 
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medium  men  are,  in  eonsequence,  passing  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left ;  to  find  their  refuge  within  the  precincts  of  the  hierarchy,  or 
to  become  the  zealous  advocates  of  aggressive  nonconformity. 
Several  have  adopted  the  former  alternative  ;  and  whatever  a 
short-sighted  and  timid  policy  may  allege,  we  rejoice  in  their 
decision,  and  confidently  abide  the  issue  of  the  struggle.  The 
j)rcscnt  crisis  is  favourable  to  this  separation,  by  bringing  out 
distinctly  the  complexion  and  tendency  of  our  principles.  It 
has  been  too  much  the  habit  to  refer  to  these  in  vague  and 
general  terms,  which  have  utterly  failed  to  leave  on  the  popular 
mind  an  adequate  impression  of  the  light  in  which  we  regiu’d 
the  state-church  svstem  of  our  country.  But  the  discussions 
now*  afloat  arc  correcting  much  of  this,  and  we  may  safely  leave 
it  to  the  common  sense  of  our  countrymen  to  determine,  w  ho  arc 
the  most  consistent  and  faithful  expounders  of  nonconformist 
})rinciples.  The  simple  and  broad  ground  of  opposition,  taken 
up  by  most  of  the  dissenting  body,  is  intelligible  to  all ;  w  hile 
the  uncertain  sounds  which  some  few"  are  disposed  to  utter, 
awaken  mistrust,  and,  in  popular  judgment,  arc  referrible  to 
selfishness  or  to  the  bitterness  of  theological  strife. 

The  opposition  waged  agJiinst  the  ^laynooth  College  Bill,  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  an  endow  ment  of  popery,  is  a  virtual 
surrender  of  our  anti-state-church  principles,  and  involves  our 
w  hole  procedure  in  distrust  and  misconception.  We  have  never 
been  backward  in  expressing  our  unqualified  disapproval  of 
popery,  and  in  counselling  the  nonconformist  ministry  to  ac- 
(piaint  themselves  more  thoroughly  w  ith  its  dogmas  and  history. 
On  all  suitable  occasions,  we  shall  be  at  our  post  to  reiterate 
such  counsels  ;  for  we  have  no  truce  with  error,  whether  reli¬ 
gions  or  ecclesiastical.  But  we  have  now’  to  do  with  political 
men.  Our  duty  is  to  resist  a  measure  in  the  Commons’  House, 
and  consistency  requires  that  w  e  should  abstain  from  any  course 
w  hich,  even  by  implication,  admits  the  competency  of  our  rulers 
to  judge  between  truth  and  error  in  matters  of  religion.  \Vc 
are  as  opposed  to  their  dealing  with  the  former  as  with  the 
latter;  and  should,  therefore,  restrict  ourselves  to  a  direct  and 
earnest  protest  against  their  tampering  with  religion  at  all. 

The  course  of  events,  since  w  e  last  addressed  our  readers,  has 
been  mueh  as  we  anticipated.  The  ministry  has  persisted  in 
its  measure,  the  constituencies  have  been  in  communication  w  ith 
tlicir  members,  and  in  many  cases  have  given  them  notice  to 
(piit ;  the  feeling  of  the  country  is  deepening,  and  becoming 
more  practical ;  in  some  parts  the  initiative  has  been  taken  to¬ 
wards  the  formation  of  electoral  committees,  with  a  view  of 
securing  the  future  representation,  in  the  Commons’  House,  of 
the  prineiples  and  feelings  of  British  dissentcrism.  Two  con- 
fcreuccs  have  been  held  in  London,  one  convened  by  the  Central 
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Auti-^Iaynooth  committee,  and  the  other  by  a  committee  of 
dissenters,  aj)pointed  at  a  public  mrctin*;  lield  in  Salters’  Hall 
Chapel,  London,  on  the  2nd  of  May.  Of  the  former  of  these 
coiiferenees,  it  does  not  consist  with  our  present  object  to  say 
more,  than  that  it  was  composed  of  a  larjjje  number  of  delegates 
Irom  four  hundred  and  eleven  places,  and  was  charjvcterizcd  by 
an  Ciaruest  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  pending  measure.  The 
ground  taken,  ^vas  much  too  narrow  to  realize  the  views,  or  to  do 
justice  to  the  principles  of  the  dissenting  members  of  the  assem* 
bly ;  and,  it  was  in  consccpicncc  felt  to  be  incumbent  on  them 
to  convene  another  conference,  in  which,  the  freest  and  fullest 
expression  might  be  given  to  the  views  on  which  the  opponents 
of  state  churches  resist  the  ministerial  measure.  The  sum¬ 
mons  to  this  latter  conference,  was  not  issued  till  the  Gth  of 
Afay,  and,  though  it  came  subsccpicntly  to  the  other,  and  did 
not  assemble  till  alter  the  third  reading  had  commenced, 
nearly  eight  hundred  delegates  met  at  Crosby  Hall,  on 
the  20th.  Such  an  assemblv,  convened  under  such  circum- 
stances,  was  a  remarkable  and  unprecedented  indication,  of 
deep  practical  earnestness,  which  our  legislators  may  well 
regard  as  a  significant  sign  of  the  times. 

The  spirit  of  the  assembly  was  C(pial  to  the  zeal  by  which  it 
had  been  constituted.  There  was  perfect  freedom  both  of  speech 
and  action.  Men  said  whatever  they  thought,  and  proposed 
amendments  or  recommended  the  withdrawal  of  resolutions,  as 
their  judgments  dictated.  No  force  was  put  on  the  expression 
of  opinion.  All  were  invited  to  speak  freely,  and  the  differences 
which  were  elicited  bespoke  their  acceptance  of  the  invitation. 
Hie  best  possible  temper  was  prcs(*rved  throughout ;  indeed  wo 
have  never  seen  this  eipialled,  save  in  the  Anti-State  Church 
Conference  of  last  year.  All  were  intent  on  the  work  for  which 
thev  came  together,  and  were  too  earnest  and  too  single- 
minded  in  its  pursuit  to  have  time  or  energy  for  other  things. 
We  augur  much  from  this.  It  is  full  of  meaning.  It  charac¬ 
terizes  the  men  of  the  movement,  and  betokens  the  depth  and 
religious  temper  of  their  convictions. 

The  first  resolution  adopted  was  expressive  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  parties  represented  in  the  conference  base  their 
opposition  to  the  ^laynooth  Endowment  Hill.  It  was  at  once 
definite  and  comprehensive,  susceptible  of  one  interpretation 
only,  and  accurately  guarded  against  a  misconception  to  which 
the  principle  embodied  might  possibly  have  been  otherwise  ex¬ 
posed.  Regarding  it  as  a  manifesto  of  dissenting  principle, 
the  attentive  perusal  of  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  disabuse  even 
men  as  prejudiced  as  Mr.  Shiel,  we  transfer  it  to  our  pages  as 
worthy  of  permanent  record. 
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'  Resolved, — That  this  Conference  view,  with  serious  apprehen¬ 
sion  and  unqualified  disapproval,  the  bill  for  the  permanent  endow¬ 
ment  of  Maynooth  College,  recently  submitted  to  parliament  by  her 
Majesty’s  government,  and  now  proposed  for  a  third  reading  in  the 
House  of  Cortimons ;  that,  differing  widely,  as  they  are  well  known 
to  do,  in  religious  faith  and  worship  from  those  of  their  fellow-sub¬ 
jects  whom  this  measure  is  professedly  framed  to  conciliate,  and 
attaching  to  such  difference  the  highest  importance,  they  feel  it  the 
more  incumbent  upon  them  to  declare  that  they  w  ould  not,  on  this 
account,  withhold  from  others  a  single  advantage  which  they  could 
justly  claim  or  accept  for  themselves  at  the  hands  of  the  Imperial 
Legislature  :  that,  looking  to  the  circumstances  which  obviously 
suggested  the  bill,  and  to  the  avowed  opinion  of  many  of  its  warmest 
supporters,  they  are  compelled  to  regard  it  as  a  cautious  but  delibe¬ 
rate  approach  towards  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland :  that,  in  their  judgment,  the  alliance  of  the  civil 
power  with  any  form  or  forms  of  religion,  and,  as  the  fruit  of  that 
alliance,  the  support,  by  compulsory  exactions,  of  religious  teachers 
of  any  denomination,  are  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
subversive  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  and  offensive  to  God  :  that,  under  this  conviction,  they 
record  their  solemn  protest  against  the  Protestant  Church  Establish¬ 
ments  already  existing  in  these  realms,  as  well  as  against  every  grant 
of  public  money  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  ;  and  that,  seeing  in  the 
Maynooth  Endowment  Bill  a  further  extension  of  a  principle  every 
embodiment  of  which  they  hold  to  be  detrimental  to  the  best  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  empire,  they  pledge  themselves  to  make  every  legitimate 
effort  to  prevent  its  being  passed  into  a  law.’ 


This  resolution  was  subsequently  embodied  in  a  petition,  and 
having  received,  in  the  morning  sitting  of  the  conference,  the 
signatures  of  538  ministers  and  delegates,  was  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Bright,  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day.  Subsequent  resolutions  committed  the  conference  to  a 
practical  application  of  the  principles  thus  enunciated.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  energies  of  dissenters  have,  till  recently, 
been  directed  to  the  redress  of  practical  grievances.  They 
have  contended  against  the  church  system  in  detail,  endeavour¬ 
ing  in  some  cases  to  conceal,  and  uniformly  shrinking  from  the 
enforcement  of  their  radical  principle.  On  the  propriety  of  such 
a  course,  there  was  much  difference  of  opinion  throughout  the 
country,  but  the  majority  of  our  leaders  approved  it,  and  it  was 
therefore  pursued.  Hence,  arose  dissatisfaction  and  mistrust. 
The  more  earnest,  and,  as  we  think,  more  enlightened  men,  who 
luul  special  respect  to  the  religious  obligations  of  their  position, 
protested  against  it,  and  their  labours  have  at  length  happily 
effected  an  entire  and  healthful  change.  Against  the  practical 
grievance-policy,  we  formerly  protested  as  unworthy  of  our  posi- 
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tion,  and  utterly  inadequate  to  the  elaims  of  duty.  Its  failure  soon 
became  manifest.  The  few  triumphs  it  achieved,  were  followed 
by  successive  and  mortifying  defeats,  which  gradually  wrought 
out  the  conviction,  that  a  higher  and  less  selfish  coiursc  must  be 
adopted,  that  our  measures  must  be  laid  deeper,  must  have 
reference  to  great  principles,  and  be  directed  to  the  vindication 
of  religion,  and  the  freedom  of  the  church.  The  Factories  Edu¬ 
cation  Bill  helped  on  the  healthful  progress  of  the  public  mind, 
which  has  been  still  further  aided  by  the  Maynooth  Bill,  that 
betokens  the  obvious  design  of  our  rulers  to  extend  the  establish¬ 
ment  principle.  The  attention  of  dissenters,  therefore,  is  now 
directed  to  the  church  establishment  itself,  rather  than  to  its 
fruits,  and  the  following  resolution,  expressive  of  tliis  fact,  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  conference : — 

‘  That  this  Conference  regard  the  proposed  endowment  of 
the  Maynooth  College  as  one  of  the  many  and  natural  results  of  a 
State  Church  ;  that,  to  uphold  its  unrighteous  and  impolitic  supre¬ 
macy,  it  foresees  that  other  and  similar  misappropriations  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  property  will  be  proposed  by  parliament,  as  occasions  arise ;  and 
that,  thereibre,  it  is  the  duty  of  protestant  dissenters  chiefly  to  aim  at 
the  repudiation  of  the  assumed  right  by  the  state  to  interfere  with  the 
religious  affairs  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  in  any  form.’ 

We  hail  this  resolution  as  the  earnest  of  future  triumph.  It 
lays  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and,  if  followed  up,  as  we 
verily  believe  it  will  be,  with  consistency  and  determination, 
cannot  fail  to  produce  an  extensive  and  radical  change.  We  are 
no  visionaries,  nor  w  ould  w  e  overlook  a  single  point  on  which  the 
ever  encroaching  spirit  of  the  state  church  system  shows  itself;  but 
the  experience  of  the  past  clearly  proves  that,  if  w  e  wotdd  make 
any  lasting  impression  on  the  popular  mind,  we  must  lay  the 
foundations  of  our  procedure  much  deeper,  and  must  follow  it 
up  with  greater  self-devotion  and  high-niindedness,  than  the 
‘  practical  grievance’  policy  admits  of.  By  adopting  the  broader, 
and,  as  it  is  sometimes  unreflectingly  termed,  the  more  abstract 
course,  we  may  lose  the  glory  of  petty  victories  to  be  achieved  on 
the  other  field,  and  may  more  instantly  call  forth,  and  array 
against  ourselves,  the  whole  strength  of  the  hierarchy;  but 
against  this  we  place  the  silent,  yet  sure  pr()grcss  of  our  prin- 
ciples,  the  gradual  formation  of  a  public  sentiment  favourable  to 
our  view’s,  the  certain  undermining  of  the  outworks  of  the  hie¬ 
rarchical  system,  and  the  maturing  of  a  moral  force,  before  which 
its  utmost  strength  must  ultimately  give  way.  The  special 
vocation  of  protestant  dissenters,  is  not  restricted  to  the  passing 
hour  or  day.  They  have  to  labour  for  distant  years,  to  sow  in 
hope  of  a  future  liarvcst,  to  seek  the  recovery^  of  the  world's 
confidence,  and  the  enlightenment  of  prejudiced  ignorance,  by 
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the  consistent  advocacy  of  the  supremacy  of  their  Master,  and 
the  spirituality  of  His  church.  On  them  is  devolved  the  arduous 
duty  of  rectifying  the  public  judgment,  of  exposing  the  fallacies 
which  centuries  have  sanctioned,  of  rescuing  truth  from  the  sus¬ 
picions  engendered  by  the  misconceptions  or  treachery  of  its 
professed  friends,  of  vindicating  religion  itself,  and  of  enthroning 
its  pure  and  fervent  spirit  in  the  confiding  attachment  of  the 
sons  of  men.  For  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  mission,  years 
will  be  required ;  and,  in  its  pursuit,  everything  little  and  selfish, 
everything  which  partakes  of  a  secular  spirit,  or  fails  to  realize 
the  largeness  and  purity  of  religious  obligation,  should  be  cau¬ 
tiously  avoided.  We  have  to  indoctrinate  the  public  mind,  to 
unseal  its  vision,  to  awaken,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guide  its 
energy.'  lleligion  summons  us  to  this  vocation,  and  the  duty  of 
the  passing  hour  is  best  discharged  in  accelerating  the  progress 
of  so  great  a  result.  It  is,  therefore,  with  no  ordinary  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  we  regard  the  third  resolution  of  the  conference,  which 
tnices  up  the  Mapiooth  College  Bill  to  the  establishment  system, 
and  aflinns,  '  That  it  is  the  duty  of  protestant  dissenters  chiefly 
to  aim  at  the  repudiation  of  the  assumed  right  by  the  state,  to 
interfere  with  the  religious  affairs  of  Her  Alajcsty^s  subjects  in 
any  form.’ 

The  views  of  the  conference  were  expressed  with  equal  explicit¬ 
ness  on  the  subject  of  the  Hegmm  Donum,  This  w  jis  due  to  its 
own  consistency,  and  it  was  done  with  such  unanimity  and 
heartiness,  as  betokened  the  deep  coinictions  of  the  assembly. 
The  resolution  adopted  on  this  subject  was,  as  follow  s : 

*  That  this  Conference  having  avowed  its  opposition  to  all  slate 
grants  for  the  support  of  religion,  is  especially  solicitous  to  place  on 
record  its  deliberate  and  solemn  protest  against  the  parliamentary 
grants  to  the  presbyterians  of  Ireland,  and  for  the  protestant  dissent¬ 
ing  ministers  of  England  and  Wales.  That  it  regards  these  grants  as 
obnoxious  to  the  same  objections  as  are  preferred  to  other  appropria¬ 
tions  of  public  money  to  ecclesiastical  purposes  ;  and,  in  the  name,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  protestant  dissenters  of  England  and  Wales,  protests 
against  their  being  held  responsible  for  the  latter.  That  the  objec- 
jections  to  the  English  grant  are  not  removed  by  its  early  history,  and 
that  its  continuance  constitutes  one  of  the  most  formidable  obstruc¬ 
tions  to  the  general  diffusion  of  our  principles.  That,  entertaining 
those  convictions,  the  Conference  now  assembled,  respectfully,  but 
most  urgently  call  upon  the  nine  distributors  of  this  grant,  who  are 
solely  responsible  in  the  matter,  to  decline  the  further  reception  of  a 
vote  w’hich  involves  the  proceedings  of  dissenters  in  suspicion,  im¬ 
pairs  the  moral  force  of  their  opposition  to  the  state  church  system, 
and  furnishes  to  the  opponents  of  the  voluntary  principle,  their  most 
plausible  and  effective  weapon.^ 
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'We  have  protested  to  the  government/  remarked  Dr.  Mori- 
son,  on  moving  this  resolution — 

'Against  the  English  Reginm  Donum;  but  the  minister  of  the  day 
has  always  told  us,  that,  so  long  as  there  are  men  amongst  us  who 
will  receive  it  for  the  purpose  of  distribution,  so  long  it  ahull  be  paid 
to  our  denomination.  I  wish  it  to  go  forth  to  these  nine  gentlemen, 
for  whom  we  all  entertain  a  very  cordial  respect,  that,  whatever  may 
bo  their  personal  liberty  on  this  subject,  they  owe  deference  to  the 
generally  expressed  wish  of  their  brethren.  If  this  meeting  were  a 
hundred-fold  larger  than  it  is,  I  believe  we  should  agree  in  request- 
ing  these  nine  gentlemen  to  withdraw  from  the  anomalous  position 
they  occupy,  in  being  the  recipients  and  distributors  of  that  bounty.' 

The  position  occupied  by  the  distributors  of  this  grant,  is  far 
from  enviable,  and  we  wait  to  see  whether  this  reiterated  appeal 
will  have  the  ettect  wliich  is  desired.  On  a  former  occasion,  we 
gave  the  history  of  the  grant,  and  pointed  out  the  measures, 
whieh  in  our  judgment  were  advisable,  to  remove  the  rcproacli 
which  it  casts  upon  us,  and  we  shall  not  therefore  again  enter  on 
these  points.  Repudiated  by  all  our  bodies,  condemned  on 
every  hand  as  inconsistent  with  our  principles,  and  obstructive 
to  their  diffusion,  it  is  yet  received  by  the  nine  distributors.* 
We  arc  not  surprised  at  the  course  pursued  by  many  of  these 
gentlemen.  It  is  in  keeping  with  other  parts  of  their  procedure, 
and  does  not  unnaturally  ffow  from  their  general  policy.  Rut 
tlmrc  is  one  amongst  them  for  whom  we  entertain  so  profound 
a  respect,  of  whose  cordial  attachment  to  our  common  principle 
we  have  received  so  many  and  such  earnest  proofs,  that  we  con¬ 
fess  ourselves  deeply  solicitous  for  his  removal  from  so  anomalous 
a  position.  The  authority  of  his  name  goes  far  to  neutralize  the 
disclaimers  of  the  dissenting  body,  whilst  others  are  fortified  by 
it  in  retaining  a  position  which  they  would  otherwise  be  scarcely 
w  illing  to  hold.  We  feel  that  in  thus  alluding  to  an  individual, 
we  are  on  delicate  ground,  but  he  will  be  the  first  to  admit  the 
validity  of  our  plea,  however  he  may  differ  from  us  in  judgment, 
when  wx  urge  the  interests  of  truth,  and  the  consistency  of  our 
opposition  to  the  state-church  system,  in  vindication  of  our 
course.  It  is  no  trifling  consideration— and  we  earnestly  and 
respectfully  crave  attention  to  these  facts— that,  the  reception 
of  this  grant  is  universally  regarded  by  us,  as  inconsistent 
with  our  principles,  and  injiu*ious  to  our  cause  ;  that  our 
various  organizations,  whether  metropolitan  or  provincial, 
have  condemned  it ;  that  every  assembly  of  dissenters,  no  matter 
where  convened,  or  what  minor  differences  may  exist,  are 

♦  Xhc  vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Cox  has  been  supphed 
by  the  Rev.  John  Peacock,  of  Goswell  Street  Road. 
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perfectly  ananimoas  in  its  reprobation ;  that  our  opponents  ap- 
peal  to  it  in  proof  of  our  insincerity,  and  that,  the  legislature  and 
the  public  cannot  be-conyinced — whatever  we  say  to  the  con¬ 
trary — but  that  it  betokens,  a  willingness  to  receive  state  pav, 
against  which,  as  granted  to  others,  we  are  accustomed  to  pro¬ 
test.  May  we  yet  learn  that,  to  the  many  other  proofs  afforded 
of  enlightened  and  earnest  attachment  to  the  voluntary  prin¬ 
ciple,  there  has  been .  added  the  surrender  of  a  post  which 
friends  cannot  vindicate,  and  over  which  opponents  triumph. 

Having  recorded  their  opposition,  on  the  grounds  stated,  to 
the  Maynooth  College  Bill,  and  pointed  the  attention  of  Dis¬ 
senters  to  the  electoral  duties  devolving  on  them— to  the  latter 
of  which  points  we  shall  presently  advert — the  Conference  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  express  its  sympathy  with  the  Irish  Roman  catholics, 
under  their  many  wrongs,  and  to  offer  them  ^  for  themselves 
and  those  they  represent,  zealous'  energetic,  and  persevering 
co-operation,  to  secure  by  constitutional  means,  for  all  classes 
of  the  Irish  people,  as  for  themselves,  equal,  just,  and  impartial 
liberty.^ 

An  address  to  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland,  prepared  at 
the  request  of  the  committee,  by  Mr.  Mursell,  was  adopted  with 
the  most  hearty  cordiality,  in  which  freer  utterance  than  a  reso¬ 
lution  admits,  was  given  to  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  assem¬ 
bly.  This  paper  was  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  may  hence¬ 
forth  be  triumphantly  appealed  to  in  proof  of  the  generous  sym¬ 
pathy  and  enlightened  sentiments  of  British  dissenters.  We 
regret  that  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  give  the  document 
entire,  but  should  fail  in  our  duty  to  our  readers,  did  we  not 
transcribe  the  following  passages  : — 

\  .  •  •  You  are  placed  by  circumstances,  the  origin  and  growth  of 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  trace,  in  a  position  so  conspicuous  and  so 
critical  as  to  attract  towards  you  the  anxious  attention  of  all  patriotic 
men  in  these  realms,  and  of  the  liberal  and  the  thoughtful  through¬ 
out  the  civilised  world.  On  your  conduct  at  the  present  juncture, 
the  mightiest  and  most  sacred  interests  are  suspended,  and  with  you, 
under  divine  Providence,  rest  those  issues  which  are  destined  to  give 
a  complexion,  for  an  indefinite  period,  to  the  history  of  this  empire. 
Your  fidelity  to  the  great  principles  of  justice  must  inevitably  pro¬ 
mote  its  peace,  prosperity,  and  freedom  ;  your  betrayal  of  them  will 
necessarily  be  the  omen,  at  least,  of  their  temporary  disaster  and 
defeat . 

*  You  need  not  to  be  reminded  that  the  dissenters  of  England 
were  among  the  warmest  supporters  of  the  Catholic  Relief  bill ;  that 
they  heartily  advocated  the  equal  extension  of  political  privileges  to 
the  Irish  as  to  the  English  people ;  that  they  supported  the  claims 
of  your  country  to  an  equal  share  in  the  benefits  of  Municipal  Re- 
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form;  that  they  rejoiced  in  the  abolition  of  your  Vestry  Cess ;  and 
that  they  viewed  with  strong  indignation  the  recent  attempts  of  your 
government  to  strain  the  powers  of  the  law  in  the  tyrannical  suppres¬ 
sion  of  public  opinion.  They  have  ever  fought  side  by  side  with  you  in 
all  your  conflicts  for  social  and  political  equality,  nor  will  any  mis¬ 
construction  which  may  have  been  put  on  their  conduct  prevail  to 
diminish  the  earnestness  of  their  efforts  in  your  defence.  Still  you 
cannot  expect  them  to  surrender,  on  this  very  account,  the  principles 
which,  even  on  the  occasions  referred  to,  have  regulated  their  public 
conduct. 

'  We  have  ever  held  that,  of  all  the  grievances  under  which  your 
country  has  laboured,  the  establishment  of  the  Anglican  church  in 
Ireland  is  the  most  unjustifiable  and  oppressive,  and  we  pledge  our¬ 
selves  never  to  remit  our  efforts  to  remove  from  you  this  intolerable 
burden.  We  deem  it  a  fundamental  maxim,  even  of  the  commonest 
political  justice — and  in  this  opinion  we  are  fortified  by  that  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Roman  catholic  church — that 
no  compulsory  payments  can  be  rightfully  demanded  for  the  support 
of  any  religious  system  whatever.  In  this  simple  but  vital  principle 
lies  involved  the  whole  philosophy  of  nonconformity.  The  slightest 
deviation  from  this  ground  would  virtually  amount  to  a  surrender  of 
our  consistency,  and  would  obviously  expose  us  to  the  merited  de¬ 
rision  of  all  discerning  men.  Now  it  will  be  plain  to  you  that  the 
proposed  measure  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  college  of 
Maynooth  involves  the  most  direct  invasion  of  this  principle.  It 
places  your  dissenting  fellow-subjects  in  the  very  position  from 
which  they  are  striving  to  rescue  you.  It  violates  their  consciences 
as  offensively  as  the  protestant  establishment,  in  its  tyrannical  ex¬ 
actions,  violates  yours.  It  re-enacts  the  obnoxious  principle,  it  is 
an  extension  of  the  very  system,  which  you,  in  common  with  our¬ 
selves,  have  long  been  labouring  to  overthrow.  To  tolerate  this 
measure,  is  distinctly  tq  unction  and  assert  that  principle.’  •  •  ♦ 

*  If  this  grant  is  to  b6  regarded  for  a  moment  in  the  light  of  restitu¬ 
tion,  the  meanness  of  the  proposal  sufficiently  indicates  that  it  is 
intended  merely  as  preliminary.  It  is  too  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  government  in  the  world,  should 
look  upon  the  insignificant  pittance  of  about  £2G,000  a  year,  as  a 
compensation  for  the  urgent  claims  of  a  great  people.  But  if  this 
measure  is  preliminary,  we  beg  you  to  consider,  what  is  that  system 
which  it  is  designed  to  introduce.  The  cautious  and  characteristic 
silence  of  the  government  has  been  generally,  and,  we  believe,  cor¬ 
rectly  interpreted,  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  parliament, 
as  a  virtual  admission  of  their  desire  eventually  to  take  the  whole 
body  of  your  priesthood  into  the  pay  of  the  state.  Can  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  suggest  to  you  the  consequences  of  such  a  scheme  ?  It 
would  violate  the  consciences,  not  only  of  the  class  who  already 
suffer  a  scarcely  tolerable  indignity  on  this  account,  but  of  the  entire 
Christian  community  in  these  realms.  Dissenters,  who  already  groan 
under  the  exactions  of  one  establishment,  will  rise  with  a  more  reso- 
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lute  determination  against  the  endowment  of  a  second.  The  recog¬ 
nised  leaders  of  the  Irish  catholics  have  again  and  again  pronounced 
decisively  against  such  an  arrangement ;  whilst  the  Anglican  church 
must  either  repeal  its  articles  or  sacrifice  every  claim  to  consistency 
and  good  faith.  Religious  animosities,  proverbially  the  most  bitter 
that  agitate  the  breasts  of  men,  would  be  exacerbated  to  an  incal¬ 
culable  degree  ;  while,  as  state  support  and  state  controul  are  in¬ 
variably  correlative,  the  most  earnest  of  your  religious  teachers 
would  be  placed  under  a  dictation  unbearably  galling  to  all  save 
those  whom  it  may  seduce  to  the  compromise  of  all  that  is  dear  to 
high-minded  and  conscientious  men.  In  a  word,  such  a  measure 
would  reduce  to  a  mere  name  all  public  virtue  and  consistency,  and 
stain  with  ineffable  disgrace  the  sacred  cause  of  Christianity  itself. 

‘The  opposition  of  the  dissenting  body  to  the  government  measure 
has,  by  some  thoughtless  and  impetuous  men,  been  indiscriminately 
condemned  as  fanatical  and  bigoted.  We  indignantly  repudiate  the 
charge  as  applied  to  the  great  nonconforming  body.  Let  us  never 
hear  it  repeated.  We  are  ready  to  contend  by  your  side  for  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  an  equal  participation  of  all  rights,  ecclesiastical,  poli¬ 
tical,  and  social ;  but  we  will  not  sacrifice  our  consciences  to  the 
success  of  a  state  trick,  nor  will  we  patiently  submit  to  be  taxed  for 
a  bribe  to  you,  which  we  should  spurn  with  contempt,  were  it  offered 
to  ourselves. 

'  With  all  the  earnestness,  then,  which  a  concern  for  the  highest 
interests  of  our  fellow-men  can  excite,  we  conjure  you,  by  your  self- 
respect  as  British  subjects — by  the  lofty  position  you  occupy,  as  the 
peaceful,  but  resolute  defenders  of  your  national  freedom — by  the 
claim  of  ordinary  consistency,  as  political  agents — and,  above  all, 
by  the  solemn  requirements  of  religious  fidelity,  to  reject  the  un¬ 
hallowed  bribe  offered  at  your  very  altars  by  secular  and  hostile 
hands ;  and,  turning  your  back  upon  the  temporary  and  crafty 
homage  of  a  faction,  to  throw  yourselves  on  the  might  of  those  re¬ 
sources,  by  which  the  religion  of  Christ  survived,  at  its  origin,  the 
persecution  of  a  world  ;  and  in  the  strength  of  which,  it  is,  as  we 
trust,  destined  hereafter  to  bless  the  universal  family  of  man.' 

For  the  present  we  leave  the  other  proceedings  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  and  turn  to  the  debate  in  the  lower  house,  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  MajTiooth  Bill.  It  commenced  on 
.  Monday  the  Idth  of  May,  and  was  continued  through  three 
successive  nights,  being  deficient  in  a  remarkable  degree  in  all 
the  higher  and  more  stirring  qualities  of  parliamentary  dis¬ 
cussions.  Mr.  Shiel  reiterated  his  slanders  in  the  face  of  ac¬ 
cumulating  evidence,  which  ought  to  have  silenced  the  most 
prejudiced  opponent :  *  Lord  John  Russell  endeavoured  to  con- 

•  ‘  If  I  have  adverted  to  the  dissenters,*  remarked  the  member  for  Dun- 
garvon — and  the  observation,  be  it  remembered,  was  subsequent  to  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  petition  of  the  Conference,  the  contents  of  which  were 
stated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Bright — *  it  is  for  a  special  purpose.  The  honour- 
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ciliatc  dissenters,  admitting  that  they  had,  '  not  been  much 
represented  in  the  house,^  and  adding,  ^  hose  sentiments  1  have 
heard  very  little  of  in  the  course  of  these  debates,  but  whose 
opinions  1  am  accustomed  highly  to  value,  and  who,  J  am  sure, 
have  come  to  their  conclusions  from  c  onscientious  convictions 
— and  Sir  Robert  Peel  repelled,  in  a  spirit  scarcely  less  than 
reckless,  the  bitter  taunts  and  charges  of  his  own  party.  On  a 
division,  the  bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  317  to  184.  Tlic 
^  Times  '  has  published  an  analysis  of  the  "division,  from  which  it 
appears  that  of  the  supporters  of  the  bill,  150  only  were  con¬ 
servatives,  while  169  were  members  of  the  liberal  party.  Of  the 
former,  152  voted  against  the  premier,  and  only  34  of  the  latter 
could  be  found  to  defer  to  the  petitions  of  the  people,  and  rally 
in  defence  of  religious  liberty.  And  this  too,  as  appears  by  the 
24th  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Petitions,  against  8,758 
petitions,  signed  by  no  less  than  1,106,772  persons,  a  greater 
number  than  arc  on  the  registries  of  all  the  counties,  cities, 
and  boroughs  in  Great  Britain.  Well,  be  it  so.  We  needed 
to  be  taught  this  lesson,  and  shall  profit  by  it.  We  have 
clung  to  Whig  alliances  too  long,  and  this  will  go  far  to  disen¬ 
gage  us.  We  have  been  condemned  for  the  terras  in  wliich  we 
have  sometimes  referred  to  them,  but  our  most  moderate  men, 
those  who  have  adhered  most  firmly  to  the  school  of  Lord  John, 
are  now  uttering  words  which  they  deemed  rash  from  us  some 
few  years  since.  Their  eyes  arc  opening  to  the  truth,  and  the 
whole  obligations  of  it  will  soon  flash  upon  them.  We  love 
some  of  the  historical  memories  of  whiggery,  and  our  judgments 
arc  hence  deluded ;  but  it  is  in  the  liighest  degree  impolitic, 
in  the  leaders  of  this  party  to  compel  us,  as  they  have  recently 
done,  to  sift  their  pretensions  by  a  rigid  comparison  of  their 
principles  and  policy  with  the  requirements  and  duties  of  these 
times.  However,  they  have  compelled  us  to  do  so;  and,  in 
doing  it,  have  driven  us  to  the  conclusion,  that,  whatever  ser¬ 
vices  they  rendered  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.  and  of  his  infatuated 
brother ;  whatever  we  oavc  them  for  resisting  the  machinations  of 
the  Tories  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  or  for  advocating 
the  constitutional  rights  of  Englishmen,  when  the  apostate 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  sought  the  extinction  of  our  liber¬ 
ties, —  they  are  utterly  unequal  to  the  requirements  of  these 
days,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  religious  free¬ 
dom.  We  might  have  remained  insensible  to  this  forfeome  time 
longer ;  and,  had  wc  done  so,  the  benefit  would  have  been 

able  member  for  Dorsetshire  adverted  to  an  expression  of  mine — lor  he  is 
equally  expert  in  polemics  and  politics;  and  he  said  I  was  extremely  rash 
in  speaking  of  the  dissenters  as  I  did.  Sir,  I  have  no  sort  of  notion  of  re¬ 
canting  one  opinion  1  have  ever  given  on  this  subject,* 
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theirs ;  but  their  infatuated  policy  has  wrought  a  change  in  the 
views  and  S3rmpathies  of  our  people  which  no  dissenting  agency 
could  have  effected  for  years. 

We  now  return  to  the  Conference,  to  notice  that  feature  of  its 
procedure  to  which  we  have  already  adverted.  The  issue  of  the 
third  reading  of  the  Maynooth  bill  was  foreknown.  It  took  no  one 
by  surprise.  The  members  were  committed  by  the  votes  they  had 
previously  given ;  and  various  motives,  which  we  need  not  specify, 
held  them  to  their  course.  The  electoral  resolutions  submitted 
to  the  Conference  were  drawn  up  in  anticipation  of  the  result 
since  realised,  and  their  cordial  adoption  is  an  earnest  of  what 
the  next  election  will  show.  An  extended  discussion  took  place 
on  one  clause  of  the  first  of  these  resolutions,  which  it  was 
finally  agreed  to  omit,  in  order  to  secure  unanimity.  We  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  them  as  they  stand,  and  place  them  on 
record,  in  their  adopted  form,  as  one  of  the  most  significant  and 
cheering  signs  of  the  times : — 

‘  That  this  Conference  view  with  deep  regret  and  apprehension 
the  indifference  shown  by  members  of  the  Commons’  House  to  the 
petitions  of  the  people  against  the  Maynooth  Endowment  Bill,  and  * 
regard  such  indifference  as  subversive  of  the  representative  system, 
and  a  clear  indication  of  the  want  of  harmony  between  the  members 
of  that  House  and  the  British  people.  That  they  further  regard  the 
ignorance  displayed  of  the  nature  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  vio¬ 
lence  done  to  religious  conviction,  by  the  votes  given  ;  as  disqualify¬ 
ing  many  members  from  being  returned  as  the  future  representatives 
of  Protestant  Dissenters. 

*  That  this  Conference,  impressed  with  the  danger  accruing  to 
religious  liberty,  from  the  ignorance  and  unfaithfulness  of  its  pro-  i 
fessed  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  a  few  honourable 
exceptions,  earnestly,  and  solemnly  counsel  the  Protestant  Dissent¬ 
ing  portion  of  the  constituencies  of  the  empire,  immediately  to  orga¬ 
nise  themselves  in  their  respective  localities,  with  a  view  of  seeing 
to  the  registration  of  voters,  and  of  adopting  all  such  other  measures 
as  shall  facilitate  the  return,  at  the  next  general  election,  of  men  who 
combine  with  liberality  of  political  sentiments  a  thorough  knowledge 
of,  and  earnest  attachment  to,  our  distinctive  ecclesiastical  principle 
of  opposition  to  all  State  Churches.’ 

Our  duty  would  be  ill  discharged  if  we  did  not  with  all  pos- 
«ble  earnestness  invite  to  these  resolutions  the  immediate, 
energetic,  and  practical,  attention  of  the  protestant  dissenting 
constituencies  of  the  empire.  The  men  whose  names  are  found 
in  the  majority  of  the  2l8t  of  May  are  not  worthy  representa¬ 
tives  of  protestant  dissenters.  We  know,  and  on  other  accounts 
admire,  some  of  them,  but  their  faithlessness  on  this  point  is  an 
unpardonable  sin,  for  which  nothing  short  of  a  public  and  satis- 
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factory  repentance  can  atone.  To  have  invaded  afresh  the 'ark 
of  religious  liberty,  to  have  slighted  so  far  and  so  recklessly  our  - 
religious  convictions  as  to  lay  us  under  tribute  for  the  support 
of  another  ecclesiastical  institute,  thus  doing  violence  to 
conscience  and  insulting  religion  itself,  is  an  offence  which  no 
political  partizanship  must  be  permitted  to  palliate.  Our  prin* 
ciples,  if  of  importance  at  all,  are  of  prime  importance,  and 
must  not  be  overlaid  by  any  considerations  of  what  nature 
soever.  Either  let  us  abandon  them  altogether,  or  carry  them 
out  to  their  legitimate  issues.  If  the  existence  of  a  state  church 
system  be  the  greatest  evil, — as  we  verily  believe  it  is,— existing 
amongst  us,  if  it  do  more  than  any  thing  else  to  debase  the 
religion  of  the  land,  if  its  very  life  blood  be  polluted,  and  all  its 
genuine  tendencies  be  towards  secularity  and  scepticism,  then 
we  affirm  that  it  is  our  duty,  our  urgent,  though  in  many  cases, 
self-denying  duty,  to  refuse  our  electoral  support  to  all  candi¬ 
dates  who  give  to  this  system  their  parliamentary  support.  To 
send  men  into  the  Commons'  House  whose  legislative  influence 
will  be  exerted  against  the  practical  adoption  of  our  ecclesias¬ 
tical  views,  is  to  give  the  whole  weight  of  our  electoral  support 
to  a  system  which  we  regard  as  abhorrent  from  the  mind  of. 
God,  and  fearfully  destructive  of  the  souls  of  men.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  degree  may  be  admitted  in  other  cases  without  our 
integrity  being  impugned.  As  complete  suffragists,  for  in-* 
stance,  we  may  honestly,  in  the  absence  of  a  candidate  of  our- 
own  sentiments,  vote  for  the  man  who  advocates  the  largest 
extension  of  the  electoral  body,  as  by  doing  so  we  shall  be  gain¬ 
ing  an  instalment  at  least  of  our  claim,  and  be  contributing, 
so  far,  to  the  right.  But  the  case  is  vastly  different  when  our 
vote  is  solicited  on  behalf  of  one  who  avows  himself  an  esta¬ 
blishment  man ;  or,  in  the  absence  of  tliis,  who  is  obviously  bent 
on  giving  to  the  existing  system  the  full  benefit  of  his  support.  To 
record  a  vote  on  behalf  of  such,  on  the  ground  of  political  affinities, 
is  to  sacrifice  the  religious  to  the  secular,  to  invest  with  senatorial 
power — the  greatest  we  can  confer — for  reasons  purely  earthly, 
the  defender  and  advocate  of  the  system  which  we  believe  to  be 
an  impersonation  of  the  Man  of  Sin, — an  awful  engine  of  spiritual 
delusion  and  death.  The  question  of  degree  does  not  operate 
here.  Men's  votes  will  be  given  for  or  against  the  system. 
They  will  be  its  defenders  or  its  assailants ;  and  if  the  former, 
are  disqualified  for  receiving  the  support  of  protestant  dissenters. 

But  it  is  urged  in  objection  to  our  views,  that  by  taking 
the  ground  we  advocate,  the  liberal  party  will  be  weakened,  and 
the  return  to  parliament  of  conservatives  be  facilitated.  We 
are  not  disposed  to  evade  this  objection.  It  has  some  force, 
and  much  more  plausibility,  and  deserves  to  be  seriously 
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weighed.  Admitting  for  a  moment  the  fact  assumed,  we  should 
nevertheless  be  prepared  to  abide  by  our  views.  Consistency 
on  the  part  of  British  voluntaries  is  of  much  greater  importance 
than  party  triumphs,  while  the  clear  and  forcible  exhibition  of 
our  principles  which  such  a  course  would  supply,  could  not 
fail — whatever  temporary  outcry  might  be  raised  —to  attract 
towards  them  the  more  considerate  and  earnest  attention  of 
the  public  mind.  Our  fellow-countrymen,  astonished  it  may 
be,  at  first,  w  ould  begin  to  appreciate  oiu*  honesty ;  and,  from 
the  strength  of  conviction  betokened  by  our  conduct,  would 
learn  to  respect  and  understand  us. 

*  Would  we  be  strong,*  remarks  a  Journalist,  to  whom  the  cause 
of  Voluntaryism  is  deeply  indebted,  *  we  must  stand  upon  ground  of 
our  own  choosing,  and  refuse  to  move  from  it,  whether  for  friend  or 
foe.  Politicians  will  soon  come  up  to  our  mark,  when  they  are 
practically  convinced  that  we  wiW  not  come  down  to  theirs.  They 
are  far  more  dependent  upon  us,  than  we  upon  them.  We,  without 
them,  should  be  incalculably  better  off  than  we  now  are — they, 
without  us,  would  sink  into  insignificance.  Their  whole  importance 
is  derived  from  our  hesitation — they  suck  strength  out  of  our  weak¬ 
ness.  Trooping  at  their  heels,  we  shall  never  be  above  a  single 
march  ahead  of  toryism — and  when  we  most  need  their  help  we  shall 
be  most  certain  of  being  betrayed.  Look  at  the  records  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  parliament.  Wherein  has  liberalism  assisted  us  ?  In  what 
respect  has  it  earned  our  confidence  ?  In  regard  to  what  great 
measures  of  state  policy  has  it  shown  its  superiority  to  modern  con¬ 
servatism  ?  What  inducement  can  it  offer  us  to  forego  our  own 
demands  at  the  next  general  election  ?  And  if,  adopting  a  miserable 
expediency,  we  again  defer  to  it,  what  one  good  result  will  the 
country  be  likely  to  gain  by  our  subserviency  ? 

*  The  time  has  fully  come  for  Dissenters  to  play  their  part  with 
resolute  determination.  Hitherto,  they  have  been  but  counters  in 
the  hands  of  others— ;henceforth,  they  must  set  a  due  value  on  them¬ 
selves.  And  whenever,  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  factions,  both  of 
which  are  opposed  to  them,  they  are  bold  enough  to  do  this — when¬ 
ever  they  take  their  own  affairs  into  their  hands,  and  declare  that 
come  what  may,  they  will  fight  the  battle  of  their  principles  ,in 
the  registration  court,  on  the  hustings,  and  at  the  poll-booth,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  will  they  be  respected  by  the  legislature.* — Non¬ 
conformist,  May  215^. 

But  we  are  not  disposed  to  admit  the  conclusion  on  which  the 
whole  force  of  the  objection  in  question  rests.  'Some  few  elections 
might,  perhaps,  at  first  be  lost.  The  Whig  leaders  of  the  liberal 
party,  underrating  our  electoral  strength,  would  probably  refuse 
us  a  due  weight  in  the  representation,  and  our  political  oppo¬ 
nents  would  promptly  take  advantage  of  the  division  consequent 
thereon,  to  carry  their  candidates.  This  might  happen  in  a  few 
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places^  and  for  a  short  time,  but  the  evil  would  speedily  remedy 
itself.  The  lesson  though  painful,  would  be  salutary  to  our  po¬ 
litical  associates.  They  would  learn  the  necessity  of  deferrmg 
to  our  wishes,  and,  instead  of  hazarding  the  repetition  of  defeat, 
would  allow  our  chosen  men  to  enter  the  Commons^  House. 
Temporary  loss  would  in  such  case  be  ultimate  gain.  A  recon¬ 
struction  of  pjvrties,  so  obviously  needed  by  the  requirements  of 
our  age,  would  be  accelerated,  and  the  imperishable  principles 
on  which  our  opposition  to  state  churclics  is  based,  would  become 
the  rallying  point  of  the  most  enlightened,  compact  and  ener¬ 
getic  body  wliich  has  ever  influenced  the  counsels  of  our  nation. 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  electoral  influence  afloat  in  society, 
which  would  speedily  gather  round  such  a  party.  The  masses 
are  wdth  us,  the  common  sense  and  common  honesty  of  the 
people  are  on  our  side.  As  yet,  however,  they  hesitate,  and  w^ell 
they  may,  for  we  fail  to  impress  them  with  the  conviction  of  our 
being  thoroughly  in  earnest.  But  let  them  once  see  the  eviden¬ 
ces  of  our  faith,  let  them  be  made  to  feel  that  w  e  rely  on  our 
principles  with  a  confidence  which  never  falters,  and  they  will 
speedily  be  at  our  side  to  cheer  on  and  aid  our  labours. 

But  what,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  should  protestant  dissenters 
do  ?  What  is  their  special  present  vocation,  what  the  measures 
they  should  adopt,  the  course  of  action  on  which  they  should 
enter  ?  To  these  enquiries  a  reply  is  rendered,  by  the  second  of 
the  electoral  resolutions  adopted  by  the  conference.  There  are 
two  points  to  which  this  resolution  specially  adverts,  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  voters,  and  the  return  of  men  ‘  who  combine,  with 
liberality  of  political  sentiments,  a  thorough  knowledge  of,  and 
earnest  attachment  to,  our  distinctive  ecclesiastical  principle  of 
opposition  to  all  state  churches.'  For  the  attainment  of  these 
objects,  local  organization  is  recommended,  and  we  must  take 
leave  before  closing  our  remarks  to  reiterate  this  counsel.  A 
large  number  of  dissenters  are  yet  unregistered.  This  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  various  causes  to  which  we  need  not  now  advert. 
Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  in  every  county,  city,  and 
borough,  to  secure  the  registration  of  all  qualified  persons ;  and 
we  are  convinced  that  if  this  be  duly  attended  to,  it  will  go  far  to 
determine  many  future  elections.  County  freeholds  should 
also  be  looked  to,  and  a  disposition  to  secure  them  be  fostered 
amongst  our  people.  The  Anti-Corn  Law  League  has  shewn 
what  may  be  done  in  the  latter  case ;  and,  it  will  be  strange 
indeed,  if  the  religious  men  of  the  empire  cannot  be  aroused  to 
equal  zeal  and  sagacity  in  the  pursuit  of  their  yet  nobler  end. 

But  it  is  alleged  that  our  great  difficulty  is  to  find  suitable 
candidates.  This  was  adverted  to  by  several  speakers  in  the 
Conference,  and  it  obviously  calls  for  the  earliest  and  gravest 
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consideration.  If  the  case  be  as  some  assume,  we  had  better  at 
once  relinquish  our  efforts,  and  resign  ourselves  to  despair.  The 
more  private  inculcation  of  our  views  is  all  which,  in  such  case, 
we  can  wisely  attempt ;  and  the  largest  sphere  of  usefulness,  the 
theatre  on  which  most  might,  under  other  circumstances,  be 
<lone  for  the  truth  of  Gk>d,  must  be  consigned  over  to  those  who 
impeach  his  supremacy  and  secularize  his  church.  But  is  the 
case  so  ?  Are  we  driven  to  this  .  alternative  ?  Let  us  look  at 
the  matter  calmly,  and  as  wise  men  should.  The  difficulty 
affirmed'  to  exist  arises,  of  course,  from  the  view  taken  of  the 
qualifications  held  to  be  essential  in  a  parliamentary  representa¬ 
tive.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  suppose  that  an  indepen¬ 
dent  fortune,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  ‘  a  large  stake  *  in  the  country, 
is  one  of  these;  and  the  difficulty  apprehended  is  to  -find 
such  in  combination  with  an  intelligent  and  earnest  advo¬ 
cacy  of  our  principles.  We  admit,  at  once,  that  we  have  few, 
very  few,  such  men ;  and  that,  if  this  opinion  be  held  to,  we 
must  forego  the  hope  of  a  parliamentary  representative  of  our 
sentiments.  But  the  question  recurs — and  we  press  it  with 
all  seriousness  on  our  readers  —  whether  this  supposition  be 
a  correct  one?  We  believe  it  to  be  erroneous,  a  delusion  which 
has  grown  out  of  ouraristocratical  pre-possessions,  and  which  must 
be  got  rid  of,  if  our  duty  to  the  commonwealth  and  to  religious 
freedom  is  to  be  discharged.  We  look  to  a  parliamentary  re¬ 
presentation  of  dissenting  principles  as  important,  mainly  with  a 
view  to  the  opportunity  it  would  aflbrd  of  instructing  the  nation 
in  the  nature  and  evidences  of  such  principles.  The  members 
of  the  Commons'  House  speak  within  the  hearing  of  all,  and 
from  a  position  which  commands  the  attention,  whether  re¬ 
luctant  or  otherwise,  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  The  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  press  is  perpetually  employed  in  sending 
to  the  extremities  of  the  civilized  globe  the  things  which  are 
uttered  in  that  house ;  and  there  is  no  calculating,  therefore, 
the  potency  of  the  words  there  spoken.  Our  publications  and 
lectures  fail  to  make  an  impression  on  the  popular  mind,  for  the 
very  obvious  reason,  that  it  is  never  brought  into  contact  with 
them.  They  are  read  or  heard  by  our  own  people  only,  while  the 
debates  of  parliament  are  read  by  the  nation  at  large  ;  and 
whatever  may  be  alleged  to  the  contrary,  are  invested  with  a 
power  to  which  no  human  agency  is  superior.  What  we  speci¬ 
ally  need,  therefore,  is  the  return  of  men  who  know  and  deeply 
love  our  principles, — men  who  are  thoroughly  earnest  in  their 
advocacy,  and  arc  capable  of  giving  them  fitting  utterance. 
Such  men  we  have :  they  have  been  trained  amidst  us  ;  are 
acquainted  with  our  habits,  our  sympathies,  and  views;  have 
mourned  over  the  apostacy  of  the  land  from  the  truth  of  God, 
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and  must  be  summoned  by  the  united  voice  of  their  fellows,  to 
forego  for  a  time  the  quiet  and  seclusion  of  domestic?  life,  in 
order  to  consecrate  themselves  to  this  department  of  religious 
service.  Such  men,  if  legally  qualified  to  take  their  seat,  may 
forego  the  fictitious  advantages  of  wealth  and  title.  Their  sin¬ 
cerity  and  fitness  for  the  station  will  gradually  work  out  for 
them  a  parliamentary  status,  more  conducive  to  their  object 
than  any  of  the  artificial  distinctions  of  life.  A  nobler  or  a 
more  useful  sphere  of  labour  docs  not  exist  on  earth;  and 
he  will  be  thrice  blessed  who  is  found  worthy  to  fidfil  its  high 
requirement.  We  confess  to  a  deep  anxiety  on  this  point*  All 
minor  considerations  fade  away  in  its  contemplation ;  and  we 
wait  to  see  whether  the  growth  of  intelligence  and  sound  senti¬ 
ments  amongst  us,  be  sufiiciently  advanced  to  permit  the 
consummation  of  our  hopes. 

Tlie  providence  of  God  has  forced  the  protestant  dissenters 
of  these  realms  into  a  position  of  immense  responsibility.  If 
they  evade  their  obligations,  they  will  prove  themselves  unworthy 
depositaries  of  the  truth,  recreant  to  the  principles  they  have 
avowed,  and  indifferent  to  the  highest  interests  of  their  fellow 
men.  Whatever  pleas  they  may  urge,  conscience  will  reproach 
them  with  infidelity  to  their  trust,  and  their  children  will  listen 
with  sorrow  and  shame  to  the  indignant  reproaches  with  which 
a  future  generation  will  load  their  memory.  If,  on  the  other 
hand, — and  we  feel  no  slight  confidence  in  this  issue, — they 
meet  their  responsibilities  with  fairness  and  integrity ;  if, 
eschewing  the  favour  and  disregarding  the  frowns  of  men,  they 
address  themselves,  in  a  deep  religious  spirit,  to  work  out  the 
emancipation  of  the  church  from  secular  controul ;  if,  in  a  word, 
they  combine  practical  sagacity  with  sound  principle  and  pro¬ 
secute  their  measures  with  the  singleness  of  purpose  and  profound 
earnestness  of  men  who  realize  a  divine  mission,  then  the  God 
of  truth  will  own  them  as  his  servants,  generations  yet  unborn 
will  exult  iu  the  beneficent  tendency  of  their  labours,  and  their 
Lord  and  Saviour  returning  to  the  church,  from  whose  secularitv 
and  pollution  he  has  retired,  will  find  in  it  an  appropriate  dwell¬ 
ing, — a  satisfying  reward  for  his  former  humiliation  and  sorrow# 
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Latin  Made  Easy :  an  Introduction  to  the  Reading  of  Latin,  comprising  a 

Grammar,  Exercise  Book,  and  Vocabulary,  By  the  Rev.  J.  R. 

Beard,  D.D.  p.  220.  London.  Simpkin  and  Marshall, 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  many  books  which  have  of  late 
years  been  produced  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  to  the  rising  generation.  We  hail  such  attempts  with  satis¬ 
faction.  When  the  scope  of  even  high  education  was  narrow,  and  con¬ 
fined  to  very  few  objects,  it  might  be  all  very  well  to  give  the  young 
student  plenty  of  work,  and  to  occupy  much  of  his  time  in  making  the 
acquirements  demanded  from  him.  But  now,  when  the  circle  of  human 
knowledge  is  so  greatly  enlarged,  and  when  varied  and  sound  ac¬ 
quirements  are  expected,  and  will  every  year  be  more  expected  in 
those,  whose  manhood  must  be  spent  in  that  struggle  for  subsistence, 
which  is  constantly  becoming  more  stern  and  difficult — it  is  no  time  to 
stand  upon  the  obsolete  ceremonies  of  routine  education,  which  were 
framed  for  a  state  of  things  entirely  different.  Means  must  be  found 
to  enable  our  children  to  meet  the  changed  condition  of  our  social 
system,  and  of  our  intellectual  culture,  by  assisting  them  to  turn  to 
the  best  account  the  precious  leisure  of  their  youth  in  acquiring,  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  the  largest  amount  of  solid  knowledge. 

To  afford  such  help,  in  the  acquisition  of  Latin,  appears  to  have 
been  the  object  of  the  present  work.  Dr.  Beard  says  : — 

‘  This  manual,  owes  its  existence  to  necessity.  Having  in  vain 
tried  to  find  an  introduction  at  once  sufficiently  easy  and  systematic, 
the  author  was  led  to  prepare  one  which  should  combine  the 
qualities  which  lengthened  experience  had  taught  him  to  consider 
desirable.  The  work  is  constructed  so  as  to  be  suitable  to  children 
of  tender  age,  while  it  prepares  the  way  for  the  higher  attainments  of 
riper  years.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  labour  which  is  generally  found 
difficult  and  wearisome,  the  writer  has  striven  to  make  the  later  as 
well  as  the  earlier  lessons  easy  to  the  learner  ;  and  for  that  purpose  he 
has  gone  onward  to  the  close  of  the  volume  by  short  and  almost  im¬ 
perceptible  steps.* 

The  mode  of  realizing  this  very  useful  object,  which  has  recom¬ 
mended  itself  to  the  judgment  of  a  writer  of  Dr.  Beard’s  large  and 
successful  experience  in  liberal  education,  appears  to  us  very  judi¬ 
cious.  The  design  is  not  only  good,  but  skilfully  executed  ;  and  we 
consider  that  we  render  a  good  service  to  parents  and  teachers,  by 
recommending  the  book  to  their  notice. 
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The  Modern  Orator,  being  a  collection  of  celebrated  speechee  of  the  most 
distinguished  orators  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Parts  I  to  V.  8vo. 
London  :  Aylott  and  Jones. 

We  are  suprised  that  such  a  publication  as  this  has  not  appeared  a 
long  time  since.  In  this  book-making  age,  when  men’s  brains  are 
ransacked  for  some  new  schemes,  none  would  seem  to  us  more  full 
of  promise,  or  more  serviceable  to  the  commonwealth.  The  most 
celebrated  speeches  of  Chatham,  Burke,  Pitt,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Ers- 
kine,  Grattan,  Curran,  Canning,  &c.,  will  form  a  collection  which, 
for  political  philosophy  and  splendid  eloquence,  is  inferior  to 
nothing  on  record,  and  such  is  to  be  the  work,  of  which  the  early 
parts  are  now  before  us.  We  have  long  desired  to  see  such  a  publi¬ 
cation,  and  have  sometimes  even  contemplated  bringing  it  out  our¬ 
selves.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  introduce  it  to  our  readers, 
and  to  give  it  the  full  benefit  of  our  recommendation.  The  parts 
before  us  contain  the  speeches  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  of  Mr. 
Sheridan.  Short  illustrative  notes  are  introduced,  and  the  price  is 
such  as  an  extensive  circulation  only  will  justify.  .  Our  own  views  of 
the  plan  of  such  a  work  would  have  been  more  fully  met,  if  instead 
of  printing  the  speeches  of  each  man  separately,  they  had  been  given 
as  they  actually  occurred  in  the  debates  of  the  House,  with  a  brief 
historical  notice  of  the  debates  themselves.  An  additional  interest 
would  thus  have  been  given  them,  and  a  fuller  knowledge  of  our 
parliamentary  history  have  been  obtained.  As  it  is,  however,  we 
strongly  recommend  the  work  to  our  readers,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
find  that  it  secures  the  patronage  it  merits. 
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